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ZOQKPATHS, Afrov dpa ri 6 Opacipaxds re cat 8s vy Addos owovd7 réxvnv 
pnropixhy 8G, wpdrov wdoy dxpiBele ypdyer re cal roufoes Wuxhy ldetv, wbrepov & 
kat 8uocov répuxey } Kara owparos popphy wodvedés. rolro ydp papyev plow elvat 
Sexvivas. PATAPOZ. Tlavrdrac: péev ofy. ZN. Aetrepov 5é ye, 8ry rl wosely 
q wadety bed Tob wépuxeyr. PAI. Th wf; 2Q. Tolroy 52 dh diaratduevos ra 
Abywr re kal puis yévy kal rd rotrwy wadjuara, Slee rds alrlas, rpocapyérrwv 
éxaorov éxdory, kal diddoxwy ola ofa id’ olwy Néywy bv qv alrlay e dvd-yxns 4 pev 
welOerat, 7 5¢ dwecBet. DAI, KdddNtora yoor dy, ws fou’, Exot ovrws. FN.- Ovror 
bev obdv, ide, Grws evdecxviuevoy 7 Neyduevov réxvy wore AexOhoera 4 ypag7- 
aera obre rt ENO ore ToUTo.—PLATO, Phaedrus, p. 271. 
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TEXNH=E PHTOPIKH= B.. °* 
"Ex Tivwy pev ov bet Kai mporpemey Kal davon pe- _Bekker 
I 

ew Kal érvrawweiv kai Wéyew Kal kara‘yopely Kal aro- saao. 

bre 
Aoyeia ban, Kat mota do€a Kai mpoTacels Xpnopwoe “tgs. 
- Pp» 54 
Cuap. I. + octavo 
In the following chapter we have a very brief account of the second era 


kind of rhetorical proof, viz. the ethical, the 700s év r@ déyorrt. The 
treatment of it is cursory ; and we are referred backwards to the analysis 
of virtue moral and intellectual in Book 1 c. 9!, for further details of the. 
topics from which are to be derived the enthymemes whereby the speech and 
the speaker may be made to assume the required character of dpornots,: 
dpery and evyoa; and forwards to the chapter on giAia and pigos (II 4), 
in the treatise on the ma@y, where the indications of these affections are 
enumerated, which will enable the speaker to convey (always by Ais. 
speech) the good intentions and friendly feeling by which he is affected 
towards his audience. As supplementary and auxiliary to the direct: 
logical arguments this indirect ethical mode of persuasion is indispen- 
sable to the success of the speech. People are hardly likely to os con-: 
vinced by a speaker who sets them against him. 

On the order of the subjects of the work in general, and the connexion: 
of the contents of this Chapter, I refer as before to the Introduction [p. 245]. 


§ 1. ék rivev...radr éoriv] This is a confusion of two constructions? . 


the grammar requires either é« rivow efpyrat (or something similar), or 


else €€ dv rai7’ éori. ‘The rota in the second clause shews that the first, 


of the two was the one predominant in the writer’s mind, which is care-, 
lessly varied at the end. : 
_ Bogat Kal mpordcets] These two are in fact the same. The current’ 
popular opinions are converted by the artist into premisses of rhetorical. 
enthymemes. They are united again, c. 18 § 2, comp. Topic. A Io, 
104 @ 12, elot dé mpordaets Stadexrixa) xal ra Tois ewdofos 6 opota,. skal doas. 
Sofa: xara Texvas clot Tas evpnpevas. And c, 14, init. ras id Bporarete 
éxXexteov...kat ooat Sofa xara réxvas eiciv. 

‘Now the sources from which we must durive: our arguments in’ 


1 The connexion of this chapter with the subject of the Rhetorical 760s is 


marked at the opening of the chapter itself: cuuBijoera: yap dua wepl rovruy 
Aéyovras Kdxeiva Sndoty €& Sv wool ries vrornPOynobucda xara rd HO0s, Hrep Hv 
Seurépa wloris’ éx Tay abrav yap nuas Te Kal d)ddov Ota LOTOr duvqodueba, Trovety 
wpos dperjy. 

AR. Il. . I 


2 PHTOPIKHS B 1 §§ 1, 2. 


apos TAS TOUTWY miores; TaUT éoTiv rept yap TOU- 
Twv Kal ek ToUTwy Ta évOuunpata, ws rept €kaoTOV 
2 elreiv idia TO yévos Twv ADywv. ere 3 Evexa Kpioews 
daorw 1% pnropikn (kal yap Tas ovpuBovAas Kpivovor 
kal 4 Sixn Kpliow éoriv), dvayKn pn povoy mpos Tov 
Aoryov dpav, Smrws amoveKTiKOs Ecrat Kai mioTOS, 
d\Aa Kal avo -rrotoy Tiva Kal TOY KpLTHY KaTacKEva- 


exhorting and dissuading, in panegyric and censure, in accusation and 
defence, and the sort of opinions and premisses that are serviceable for 
(rhetorical) proof in them, are ‘these: for these are the materials and 
sources of our enthymemes, specially, so to say, in each kind of speeches’; 
i.e. using a special treatment according to the kind of speech on which 
we are engaged. If the text is right here, ws wept exacrov elmeiv ldig ro 
yévos rov Aoyev—Bekker retains it unaltered, and Spengel? accepts it 
in his last edition, though he formerly proposed efrozey—this must be the 
translation of it. ws elmeiy ‘so to speak’, (ws eros eineiv, ds to Tod) 
rexunpacba, Plat. Phaedr. 230 B, et sim.). 

§ 2. The commencement of this section is repeated and dwelt upon 
at the beginning of c. 18, where, after the parenthetical account of the 
qaéy and the six special 76), a break occurs, the subsequent contents of 
the work are enumerated in their order, and the logical part of Rhetoric 
resumed. 

On the extension of the signification of xpivew, xpicts, xpirns, to 
include decisions or judgments of all kinds, moral, political, (as in 
deciding upon a course of policy to be pursued), literary, (criticism, in 
matters of taste, works of art, written compositions, and such like), as 
well as the ordinary application of it to the judicial decisions of the 
judges in a court of law, compare I I. 7, p.10, and Introd. p. 137, note I. 

Grodeixrixos| ‘demonstrative’, improperly Pees to rhetorical proof. 
See note on 1 1.11, p.19. 

Tov KptTny paraoneustay) (or the audience in general) Quint. v 12. 9, 
robationes quas maOntixas vocant, ductas ex affectibus. There is a sort 
of fetypa in the application of xaragxeuafety to avroyv moto riva, and again 
to roy Kpirny. In both cases it means ‘to establish’ or ‘constitute’, but 
is applied in two slightly different senses; in the first it is to make him- 
self out to be, to establish a certain character in and by the speech, and 
in the other to establish a certain feeling or disposition in the minds of 
the judges. 


1 In his treatise on the Rhetoric in 7vans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p.39, note, he 
translates the passage thus: wie man jedes genus der veden fiir sich behandeln soll: 
understanding ws elreiv, if I do not mistake him, in the sense of ws de? elwety (?) 
‘according as we have to speak’, which seems to me to be hardly allowable. 
ws eiweitvy can, I think, in conformity with ordinary Greek usage, have no other 
sense than that which [ have attributed to it. See, for illustrations of ws thus used 
with an infinitive, Matth. Gr. Gr. § 545. 
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3 Cetvs arodv yap dtadéper pos. rior, padiora pev ev 
Tats oupBovArais, Eira Kai év Tais Sikats, TO wWatov 
Twa PpaiverOa Tov NEyovTa Kai TO MpOs avTOUs VIr0- 
AauBavew Exew ws avTov, mpos S€ ToUTOIS éav Kai 

4 avTol Stakeipevol mws TUyYavwowW. TO MeV OUV TrOLOV 
twa aiverOar Tov AEyovTAa xpnomwTEpoy Eis Tas 
ouuBovras éorw, To 6€ StaxeioOai mws Tov dKpoaTHpy 
eis Tas dikass od yap Tavta aiverat didrovor Kai 


§ 3. woAd yap Siapépea mpos miotw krdA.] Comp. I 2. 4,5. Quint. 
IV 5.6, interim refugienda non modo distinctio quaestionum est, sed 
omnino tractatio: affectibus perturbandus et ab intentione auferendus 
auditor. Non enim solum oratoris est docere, sed plus eloquentia circa 
movendum valet. This goes beyond Aristotle: Quintilian however is 
speaking rather of the ma6os, of the rov xpirny motoy twa KaracKevacey, 
than of the 740s. He sets the maos above the 460s in point of its im- 
portance and value to the orator as a means of persuasion; Aristotle, 
admitting this in forensic speaking, takes the opposite view in the deli- 
berative kind; § 44. But compare £ 2. 4, where a decided preference for 
the 740s is expressed. 

‘For the assumption of a certain character by the speaker himself, 
and the supposition (of the audience) that he is disposed in a particular 
way (has certain feelings towards themselves), makes a great difference 
in respect of the persuasive effect of the speech, first and foremost in 
counselling or deliberation, and next in legal proceedings (60s); and 
besides this, whether they (the audience) are ¢hemselves in some partti- 
cular disposition (feeling, frame of mind) (towards him) (mda6os)’. 

év rais ovpBovdais] ‘consultations’. Plat. Gorg. 455 A, dray orpatn- 
yoy aipécews wépt...cvupBovA} 7. 

§ 4. 1d 8€ dcaxeioOai rrws Tov axpoarjny els ras 8ixas] Comp. I 2. 4, dea 

. 8€ rev dxpoardy...ov yap opoiws amodidopev ras Kpicess AvTovpevor Kat xai- 
povres...mpos & Kat povoy metpacbai papev mpayparever Oar rovs viv rexvodo- 
yovvras, who wrote only for the use of pleaders in the courts of justice, 
I 1. 9, 10. 

ov yap ravTa gaiverat pidovar xa picodat, K.r.r.] Cic. de Orat. II 42. 
178, nzhil est enim in dicendo maius quam ut faveat oratori is qui audtet, 
utigue tpse sic moveatur ut impetu quodam animi et perturbatione magis 
quam tudicio aut consilio regatur. Plura enim multo homines tudicant 
odio aut amore aut cupiditate aut iracundia aut dolore aut laetitia aut spe 


1 The reason of this is, that when a man has to recommend or dissuade a 
certain course of action, his character and the opinion entertained of it must give 
great weight to his advice: and it is not in the law-court, but in public life, in 
quelling the seditious riot, that Virgil’s wr pietate gravis ac meritis (in the famous 
simile, Aen. I. 149) exhibits his ‘authority’: whereas in a court of justice, where 
Jacts are in question, the speaker’s assumed character has either no weight at all, 
or in a far less degree. 


I—2 


4 . PHTOPIKHS B 1 §4. 


. 7 a a o wv ° 9 SA - 
Miaovaw, oud’ dpytCopmevols Kai mpaws Exovaw, aN’ n P. 1378. 
A 3+ ef sv A A , e/ ~ A 
TO TapaTav ETEepa n KaTa TO peyeOos ETEPA’ TH MEV 
Q- ~ q 2 ~ Q 4 vA 9 2) 
yap diAovvTt, wept ov mroleiTat THY KpLoW, N OVK aol- 
-~ nN ~ ~ ~ A ~ , 
Kely i] pukpd OoKxel dduxeiv, Tw SE MLTOUYTL TOUVaYTLOV” P- 55- 
\ ~ A 9 ~ 9? 4 9A Fv A 
kal T@ pev éemBupovyTt Kal eveXmidt OVTL, Eav n TO 


aut timore aut errore aut aliqua permotione mentis quam veritate aut 
praescripto aut iuris norma aliqua aut iudicit formula aut legibus. And 
on this importance of evvoa, that is, the conciliation of it in the audience 
by making your own good will apparent in the speech, compare Demosth. 
de Cor. § 277, p. 318, xdxeivo & ed 018, dre ray éunv Senvdryra—€orw yap’ 
nairot tywy ope tis Tov Aeyovrwv 8uvayews Tous axovovras To m\eioroy 
pépos xupious dvras’ ws yap av vpets awodéfncOe cal mpos Exacrov éxnr’ 
evvoias, oUrws 6 Aéywr Edoke Hpoveiv x.r.dr. 

TO maparray €repa...ro péyeOos Erepal (‘either altogether different’, differ- 
ent in Aind,; ‘or in magnitude and amount’, different in degree.) This 
clause (to rovvavriov) is explanatory of the effect of the wa@y upon the 
audience, (not of the 7#40s,) as appears-from the example chosen, giAia 
and pioos being wa@n, 11 4: and it belongs especially, though not exclu- 
sively—for in. such cases as the pudlic speeches of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines it might be usefully, and in fact was, employed—to forensic 
practice; the result being in this case either complete acquittal from a 
charge (ovx a8exeiv) or a lenient construction of it, and a mitigation of the 
penalty (7 puxpa ddixeiv). The next (after rovvavriov) refers principally to the 
deliberative branch of Rhetoric, as is shewn by the future “7e—the time 
of the deliberative speaker is the future, § 3.2—16 évdpevov, nal €oerOat xai 
dyabév érec6ar; and accordingly for the use of speakers in this branch 
the emotions appealed to must be different and adapted to a different 
purpose. The two which will be most serviceable to the public speaker 
are desire (€mcOupia) and hope (Amis): those who are under the excitement 
of such feelings will be more likely to assent to the course of policy pro- 
posed, and so ensure the success of the speaker who recommends. It is 
singular however that neither of these is found in the list of wa@y which 
follows: émOupia occurs amongst them in Eth. Nic. 11 4; and hope may 
possibly be included under @apaos, as the opposite of daPos, in the ana- 
lysis of ro Oappadeov and Odpaos, Rhet. 11 5. 16, to the end. This is par- 
tially confirmed by II 5. 16; after telling us that confidence is the oppo- 
site of fear, he adds dore pera davracias 9 éAris trav cwtnpior os éyyus 
évrwv, as if ‘the hope of near approaching safety’ were convertible with, 
or the ground of, confidence, and therefore a wd6os opposed to dBos. 
In the same way evvaa, in the three ‘ ethical’ virtues to be exhibited in 
the speech, is included in @eXia. | 

‘And to one who feels a desire for anything, or is in a sanguine 
frame of mind, the future result (announced by the speaker), if it be 
pleasant, appears to be both certain and good; whilst to any one who 
has no (such) feeling, or is in a bad humour, the contrary (is true, 
is the case)’. 
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Ea opevov nov, kal eoerOat Kai ayabov EoeoGat paive- 
ta, Tw 8 dabei Kat Sua xepaivovrs ToOUvavTiov. 
5. TOU pev ovv avTous éivat maTOUs TOUS A€yovTas 
tpla éoti Ta aitias tooa’ta yap éort a TIeTEU- 
yf “~ 9 , # \ ~ , 
omev E£€w Tw dmodei~ewy. Eat O€ TavTa Hpovncts | 
4 9 .' A 4 : , A 4 @ , 
tad dpern kat evvoia’ i ai yap wept wy de- 
ryouow 1 qupBouXeuavow. i Sia mavTa TavTa 4 Sia 
6-TouT@Y tu nyap Sv adpoaumy ovkx dpbws Bofdou- 
ow, N- dofalovtes dp0ws Sia poxOnpiav ov ta do-— 


§ 5. ore 8€ radra hpomoars xai aper? xat evvora}] On Whately’s com- 
parison (Rhetoric, c. 2) of these three qualities as constituting the ethical 
character of the speech, with the character of Pericles, as drawn by him- 
self, in Thuc. 11 60, see Introd. p. 246, note 1. The explanation of them, 
and the reason of their selection, are there given. gpdvyors is the zxZel- 
lectual virtue of ‘practical wisdom’, essential above all to a statesman; 
dpery is moral virtue, of character and conduct ; evvora is required in the 
speaker himself (or rather in his speech) as part of the #@os, and in the 
audience as a waOos. In the Politics VIII (V) 9, init. the correspondence 
zs exact, and the three same qualities or virtues are selected as the 
special qualifications of the statesman: rpia 8€ rea xpn exew rovs pédr- 
Aovras ap£ew tras xupias apyas, mparov pev gGiriav mpds tHv Kabectdcay 
moXtretay (this is something rather different from the evyora of the Rhe- 
toric: but the Jyrpose of Rhetoric and of Politics is different), ére:ra 
Suvapy peylorny Tav Epyor ris dpxis (this is ‘ability’, corresponding to 
dpovnors in- Rhet. and the combination of knowledge and eloquence in 
Thucyd.), rpirov 3 dperqy nat dixatoovyny év éxdory moNtreig thy mpos THY 
moMreiav. It. seems not unlikely that Arist, may have borrowed this 
from Thuc., altering however and perhaps improving the classification 
and the expression, and adapting it to his immediate purpose in the 
Politics and the Rhetoric. . 

dcayrev8ovra] ‘(the speakers) make mistakes, or false statements’, 
whether intentionally or unintentionally ; WevderOac can bear either sense. 

_In the Nic. Eth. where it occurs several times, VI 3, 1139 6 18, ib. c. 6, 
1140 5 4, c. 13, 1144 2 35, IX 3, 1165 68, and in the ordinary usage of 
other authors, it appears to be always ‘to be deceived’, implying an 
unintentional error, accordingly here also the mistakes and false state- 
ments must be represented as unintentional, so far as the word is con- 
cerned; though the alternative 8a pox@npiay—the second case, when 
dpery is lacking—shews that it is also possible to make them inten- 
tionally and with intent to deceive. The fact is that here again is a sort 
of Cedypa, and diapevderba (as interpreted by the ordinary usage of it) 
will only apply properly to the first of the three cases ; in the other two it 
requires some modification. The concluding observation, dvomep évde- 
xérat...yeyvwaoxovras, ‘it 2s possible to do this with one’s sa open’ looks | 
as if it was meant to supply this. 


6 .PHTOPIKH> B 1 §§ 6—8. 


~ 4 A a A 4 9» a > 4 
Kovyta eyouvol, 7 Ppovpoe LEV KQL E7TLELKEIS ELOLY 
) 9 >. i 4 9 , a ‘ ’ 
aN’ ovK evvot, Stomep évdexeTar py ta BéeATIOTA 
ovuBovreve yiyveoKkovras. Kai Tapa TavTa ovdev. 
dvaykn dpa Tov amavra Soxouvta tavT’ éxew elvat 
7 Tots dkpowpevors murtov. Obey wey Toivvy dpovipor 
Kat orovoaiot paveiev av, Ex THY TEpi Tas dpeTas Sin- 
pnievwv Anwréov’ éx Twv a’twy yap Kav éTEpov Tis 
kav €avTov KkaTaoKkevacee To.ovTov* rept 8 evvoias 

A , 9 ~ A A , , ~ oa 

g kat pidias év Tots wept ta maby NekTEov voy. EoTt 
dé ta wan 8 doa petaBaddovtes Siadépovar mpos 

§ 6. 8d poxOnpiay ov ra 8oxovvra A€yovow] i.e. from corrupt motives 
do not state their real opinions, Whately’s parallel from Thucydides, above 
referred to, though not precisely corresponding to the three virtues of the 
speech here described, is yet sufficiently close to serve as a commentary 
on this passage of Aristotle; and as pourtraying, in terse and vigorous 
language, the character of an upright and independent statesman, such as 
were rare at Athens, it is sufficiently striking in itself, to deserve quota- 
tion on its own account. xairot éuol rotovr@ dvdp) opyiferbe, says Peri- 
cles, ds ov8evos otopa jHoowy elvat yrovai re ra Seovra Kat épunvedoat ravra 
giAorodus (Aristotle’s evvora) re nal ypnuarov xpelcowy. (This illustrates 
the poyx@npia, the malus animus, of the other, which consists in suppress- 
ing your convictions or making false statements from corrupt or inter- 
ested motives.) 6 re yap yvous xal py cadads didakas év tom kal ef un eve- 
Oupndn? 6 1° exov audorepa, r7 Se mode Svovous, ovK Gy cpoiws Tt oixeiws 
pafor’ mpocorros 8€é nat rovde, xpypace 8€ vexwpéevov, ta ~Evpravra tovrov 
évos ay wwXotro, Thuc. II 60. 

§ 7. éx rév mepl ras dperas Sinpnpevwv| ‘from the analysis of the 
virtues’,in19. mept evvolas nal diAtas, in II 4. 

éx Trev avray yap K.T.A.] Kataoxeva{ey here again has the same double 
sense and application as before, § 2. It is to make onese/f out, make to 
appear, in the speech; and to put others in such and such a frame of 
mind. Both of these can be done, he says, by the use of the same topics, 
namely those of 19. The topics there applied to panegyric under the 
epideictic branch, can be here transferred to the representation of the 
speaker’s own character in and by his speech. 

§ 8. +rama6n] Of the various senses and applications of ma6os, and 
also of its special signification in Aristotle’s ethical system, an account is 
given in the Introduction, p. 133 seq.; together with a comparison of the 
two lists here and in the Nic. Ethics. These two it will be seen differ 
materially. I have further referred (p. 246, note 1, on the summary of 
this chapter) to Mr Bain’s work Ox the Emotions and the Will for a 
complete and scientific explanation of the actual facts of those which are 
also included in Aristotle’s lists, either here or in the Nic. Eth., viz, 
anger, resentment, righteous indignation, terror and confidence or cou- 
rage, love and hatred. 
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4 4 et ‘ed 4 | 10 , z 8 a 
Tas Kpioes, ots Ererat AUT Kai HOovn, olov dpyn 
f , \ ef wv ~ 4 4 , 
EXeos @oBos Kat boa adN@ ToLAUTA, Kai Ta TOVTOIS 

~ ~ A 
gévavria. Set Sé diatpeiy Ta epi Exacrov eis Tpia* 
Aeyw S oiov wept dpyns, wws Te Staxeipevor dpyidor 
> _f A , > ? 9 , ‘ » 4 4 9 
cial, Kai Tiaw etw0acw dpyiCer Oat, Kat Emi rotors’ et 

\ ‘ \ a vn \ , w 4 e/ 4 
yap TO pev ev 4 Ta dvo Exomev TovTwY, aravra OE 

’ 207 oN of A » A ? ~. , } 
fin, aduvaTov av ein Thy opyny éurtroteiv’ Opowws dé 


" What is here said of them, that they are characterised, as parts of our 
moral nature, by being always attended by pleasure and pain—one or 
both, as anger—is found likewise in Eth. N. 11 4, sub init. A€yw 8¢ aby 
pev éercOupiay opyjy poBov Opagos (so written here; more correctly dapoos, 
Il 5. 16,) POovov yapavy gidiay picos mobov (arov ereov, OAws ols Ererat 
ndovy 7 Avan. In Eth. Eudem. II 2, 1220 6 12, it is said of them, Aéyw dé 
wabn pev roadra, Ovpov PoBov aldd émOvpiay, (this is of course not in- 
tended for a complete list: al8és and éméupia come from the Nic. Eth., 
the former from the end of Book Iv., where it appears with véueots as an 
appendage to the list of virtues; it is found likewise in the Rhet. 11 6, un- 
der the name alcyvyyn. émcOupia is absent in the Rhetoric), dAws ols éreras 
ws éxt ro roAv (this is a modification of Aristotle’s statement) 9 alo @nrixy 
(this also is an addition) 480%) 7 Avwn xaW avra. In Magn. Mor. A 7, 8, 
there is‘a summary account, borrowed directly from Aristotle, of the three 
elementary divisions of man’s moral nature, waOn duvapes &ers. Of the 
first we find, ma6n pev odv dariv cpy) poBos picos mobos (yAos ZXeos, Ta 
rovavta, ols etwbe mapaxodovbeiv AUN xal Hdow7;, 1186 a 12, which is after- 
wards thus modified, c. 8, 1186 @ 34, ra 8¢€ waOn qros Adtal elow f Heovai, 
fy ovx dvev Avmns fh n8ovjs. These wan proper are therefore distinguished 
from other wan, feelings or affections of like nature, such as the appetites, 
hunger and thirst (which are also attended by pleasure and pain), not 
by pleasure and pain in general, as seems to be implied in the above 
statements, but by the particular kinds of pleasures and pains that seve- 
rally accompany them; bodily in the one case, mental and moral in the 
other. So that the appetites belong to the body or material, the ‘emotions’, 
as they are now called, to the mind and the moral, immaterial, part of 
man; and feeling (the general term) and emotion (the special term) are 
thus distinguished : all emotions are feelings, all feelings are not emotions, 

peraSaddovres Stadéepovar}] (differ by change) ‘are brought over to a 
different state of mind or feeling’. mpos ras xpicets ‘in respect of their 
decisions’, of a// kinds; but especially judicial decisions and those of 
national assemblies on questions of policy or expediency. 

§ 9. For rhetorical purposes we must divide the examination of 
each zaos into three parts; the nature of them, what the disposition is 
in one who feels the emotion; the ordinary objects, against whom the 
emotion is directed (as the ordinary objects of anger); and the ordinary 
conditions, the occasions and circumstances which give rise to them. 
Without the knowledge of all three in each case, it is impest 
in the mind of anyone the feeling or emotion required. | 
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Siarypacpery, de-scribere, de-lineare, to describe, lit. draw in detail, with 
all the divisions (8d) marked: comp. Sievcanaa. of a mathematical dia- 
‘gram: applied to a descriptive analysis of a subject. 
~~ On this part of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, the treatise on the 7a6n, Bacon 
has .the, following remarks, de Augm. Scient. V1 3, Vol. Lp. 736, ed. 
Ellis et Spedding: ‘Et hic rursus subiit nova admiratio, Aristotelem, 
qui tot libros de Ethicis conscripsit, Affectus ut membrum Ethicae prin- 
cipale in illis non tractasse; in Rhetoricis autem ubi tractandi inter- 
veniunt secundario (quatenus scilicet oratione cieri aut commoveri pos- 
sint) locum illis reperisse; (in quo tamen loco, de lis, quantum tam 
paucis fieri potuit, acute et bene disseruit)’. I quote this with the more 
pleasure, as one of the few fair statements of Aristotle’s merits to be 
found in Bacon’s writings. 


CHAP, II. 


§ I, ie 8n] said of a provisional definition, suitable for rhetorical 
purposes, ‘but without scientific exactness. Comp. I 5. 3, and note, 6. 2, 
7.2, 10.3. On rhetorical definitions, see Introd. p. 13. 

Gpefis pera Avns—p) mpoonxovros| This definition of anger occurs 
likewise in the Topics, © 156 @ 30, 9 dpy) dpekts elvas rypwpias dia 
Pawopnernv Gdcywpiay, aS an average specimen of a dialectical defini- 
tion; whence no doubt it was imported into the Rhetoric. Another 
definition similar to this is again spoken of as popular and dialec- 
tical, and opposed to a true ‘ physical’ definition, de Anima 1, 403 @ 29, 
diadepovras & av dpicawro voids te xat Stadextixos Exactov avray, oloy 
copy Ti éoriv’ 6 pev yap Speéw ayridunncews 7 Tt TowiTor, o b€ Céow Tov 
wept xapdiay aiparos xat Oeppod; the latter is the ‘appropriate’ form of 
definition. And Plutarch, de Virt. Mor. p. 442 B, speaks of dpeées avrtAv- 
mnoews in terms which seem to imply that Aristotle had himself employed 
as his own definition. This, says Seneca, de Ira, I 3. 3, very nearly corre- 
sponded with his own, (cupiditas inturiae ulciscendae 1 2. 4,) att enim 
(Arist.) zram esse cupiditatem doloris reponendt ; which appears to be a 
translation of dpeéis dyriAumyjcews. A passage of the Eth. Nic. VII 7, 
1149 @ 30, will illustrate some points of the definition of the Rhetoric. 
6 Oupos 8a Oeppornta nal raxutira...dpya mpds THY Timwpiay. Oo pev yap 
Aoyos # n havracia ore UBpis fH oAtywpia édjrAwcev, 6 8 aorep avAdoyiod- 
pevos Ore Set TH ToLovr@ modepeiv xadrerraive. Sy evOus' 7 3 émOvpia, éav 
povoy ely ore dU 6 ACyos 7} 9 aloOnots, Gpya mpos THY amdAavoww. Here 
two elements of anger are distinguished. And the pain lies in the strug- 
gle which the @uyos undergoes, whilst the pleasure is caused by the 
satisfaction of the émOuyia, the appetite or desire of satisfaction or com- 
pensation for the injury inflicted, which is the object of the ryzepia. Vic- 
torius quotes the Stoic definition of anger, ripwpias érOupia rov Soxovvros 
notxnxevat ov mpoanxovtes, which is derived probably from this of Aristotle. 
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- Gpe&is as a general term denotes a class of dpéfers, instinctive and 
impulsive faculties of the soul or immaterial part, intellectual as well as 
moral, the ultimate origin of all action in the human subject. Sir W. 
Hamilton, Lect. on Metaph. 1 p. 185, laments the want of any corre- 
sponding word in modern psychology, and proposes to supply it by the 
term ‘conative’ faculties. The dpeées, so far as it is described at all, is 
noticed in de Anima II 3, sub init., and afterwards more at length in I11 
9g and 10; compare also Eth. N. vi 2. The first of these passages enu- ~ 
merates the ascending stages or forms of life which characterise and 
distinguish the ascending orders of plants and animals. The first, .rd 
Openrexov, the life or principle of growth and nutrition, is the lowest form, 
and is characteristic of plants, which have no other. The second stage in 
the development of life is ro aic@nrexov, with which ro dpextexdy, the ulti- © 
mate origin of motion in the living animal, is inseparably connected; 
(sensation implies impulse) both of them being instinctive and both toge- 
ther constituting animal as distinguished from plant. But the lowest 
animals have no power of motion; consequently the next stage in the 
upward course is ré xuvnrexov, local motion, or locomotion in space, xara 
torov. The last, which is peculiar to humanity, is ro dcavontixoy, the 
intellectual element, divided into voids and 8:avora. ‘The dpexrixoy is here 
divided, 414 4 2, into three classes of faculties, ém:@vpia (the appetites, or 
sensual desires)!, Ovyos (the passions, anger, love, hatred, and all the 
more violent and impetuous emotions, the angry passions especially—the 
word is as old as Homer, a relic of antiquity, and as a psychological 
term very vague and indistinct), and lastly BovAnots, which seems here to 
include ‘will’ as well as ‘wish’. The will is more directly implied, 
though: never disengaged and distinctly expressed, in the mpoaipeais. 
the moral faculty of deliberate purpose: this consists of an intellectual, 
and also of an impulsive element, the spontaneous origin of moral action 
which it is the office of the intellectual part to direct aright; the spoai- 
peots accordingly is dpegis BovAevrixy, Eth. N. VI-2, 1139 @ 24, or again, 
dpexrixos vous % dpegcs Scavonrixyn, ib. 5 4. These two elements in com- 
bination, (the mpoaipeots), are the apy? mpakews, ib. @ 32, of which the 
Spefis (and so de Anima III 9. 2, 3, év 8 ro xwovr, Td dpextixoy,) is the 


1 This reference of érs@uyla to the class of épéfes indicates, as Plutarch, de 
Nirt. Mor. c. 3 (ap. Heitz, Verlor. Schrift. Arist. p. 171), has pointed out, a 
change in the Aristotelian psychology, from the Platonic tripartite division of the 
human nature, intellectual and moral, which he originally held—ws d7\dv éorw é& 
Sy Eypayer, i.e. in the lost dialogue wept dixatoodvys, according to Heitz: the 
Gupocdés and éxOuuynrixéy are actually distinguished, Topic. B 7, 113 2 36—0 3, 
and A 5s, 126a 8—13, where we have the three, 7d éwiOupyrixdy, Td Oupoedés, rd 
Noytorexov (in both passages 7d Oupoerdés is assigned as the seat of dpyh); and the 
division is certainly implied in Polit. Iv (vII) 7, 1327 4 36, seq., where the 
author is criticising the Republic to the views expressed in the de Anima, in 
which the Platonic division is criticised, condemned, and rejected.. Plutarch, l.c., 
p- 442 B, after the statement above quoted, continues, vorepor dé 7d per Oupoedes 
TQ exOuunr®@ mpocdvermer, ws éxiGuplay tua Tov Oupey ovra Kat dpetw dyridu- 
THTEWS:- 
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original moving agent: and this, though not expressly so called, is in 
fact the will. In de Anima III cc.9, 10, are repeated the statements of 
II 3, with the addition of further details. Of the three component ele- 
ments of dpefis, the second, Oupés, is omitted: and the five stages cf life 
of the former passage still remaining five, the intellectual is now divided 
into two, Tro vonrixov, and ro BovAeurixoy (the speculative and practical 
reason), and the xiwnrixoy xara toroy has disappeared. How this division 
of the yuyy, soul or life, is to be reconciled with that of the Ethics 11 4, 
into ma6n duvvanes e£ecs, Aristotle has not told us, and no one I believe 
has yet discovered. Of the three sets of opéfecs above mentioned dpy7 
must belong to the Oupos. 

pera Avmns] all the wa6n being attended by pleasure or pain; or some- 
times both, as opy7. Note onc. 1.8. 

atvopémns and awopernv] are both emphatic; not merely ‘apparent’ 
and unreal, but ‘manifest, conspicuous, evident’, gacvonévn repwpia, ‘a 
punishment of which the effect can be perceived’, (comp. II 3. 16, and note; 
II 4.31, aloOecOat yap x.r.A.) and && hacvopérny odrywpiay, ‘due to a 
manifest slight’; a slight which is so manifest that it cannot escape ob- 
servation ; and therefore because it Aas been noticed by everybody, requires 
the more exemplary punishment in the way of compensation. It is 
because anger is an impulse towards this punishment or vengeance ¢hat 
can be seem, and accompanied with pain until this impulse is quieted by 
satisfaction, that we are told in I 11.9, ‘that no one is angry with one 
who appears to be beyond the reach of his vengeance, or with those who 
are very far superior to him in power’, 

With daewopevns, for pavepas, comp. 1 7. 31 (note), 8. 6; 9. 32; 11 10.13 11.13 
III 2. 9, 8a ro mapdAAnAa ra évayria padtora daiveoba, Compared with II 
23. 30, where the same phrase occurs with davepa elva: for daiverOat. 
Topic. H 3, 153 @ 31, onoiov ay padsora avy o éevavyrios opicpos. Eth. 
Nic. III 7, 1113 5 19, ef 8€ ravra daiverat, cat py Exopev x.r.X. Parv. Nat. 
de Long. Vit. c. 5, sub init. daivera: yap ovrws. Compare also, alike for 
the sense and the expression, Eth. Nic. V 10, 1135 4 28, émt gatvopévy yap 
adixia 4 opyn €or: and Top. B 2, 109 4 36, the parallel case of envy, e 
yap 6 POovos dort AUmn émt hatvouéry edmpayig ray émeov twos. Plato 
Phaedo 84 C, 6 Swxparns,ds ldeiv épaivero, (as Plainly appeared in his face 
and gesture). Eth. Eudem. Ill 1, 1229 6 12 (quoted in note on II 5. 1), is 
a good instance. 

édtywpiay] ‘slight esteem or regard’, ‘slight’. The cause of anger is stated 
so nearly in the same terms in Rhet. ad Alex. 34 (35). 11, dpy)v 8€ (éumory- 
cope), éay emidexviapev mapa To mpoojxoy wArywpnuevous 7 HOicnpevous, 
i trav didrwy éxeivar, } avrovs fh dv xndouevor tvyxavovew avroi, that one 
might almost suppose that the two explanations are derived from some 
common source, perhaps a definition of anger current in the earlier trea- 
tises on Rhetoric, Thrasymachus’ Aco: (Rhet. 111 #7, Plat. Phaedr. 267 c), 
and the like. 

A valuable commentary on this explanation of the cause of anger, the 
coincidence between the two being manifestly accidental, is to be found 
in Prof. Bain’s work on Zhe Emotions and the Will, p. 166, ch. ix. § 3, on 
the ‘irascible emotion’. “ These two facts both pertain,” he says, “to the 
nature of true anger, the discomposure of mind from the circumstance of 
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another man’s intention in working evil against us, and the cure of this 
discomposure by the submission or suffering of the agent.” I will only add 
one remark upon this interesting subject ; that when Aristotle assigns oAe- 
yopia, the contempt and indifference to our feelings and sense of personal 
dignity implied in the notion of ‘slight’, as the main cause of the emotion 
of anger, he is thinking only of the angry passion as excited against a fellow 
man. Yet we are angry with a dog that bites, or a cat that scratches us}, 
and here there cannot in all cases be any sense of undeserved contempt 
or indifference to provoke the angry feeling; though perhaps sometimes 
it may be increased by such an act of aggression, if the animal happen to 
be a pet or favourite, in which case we may extend (by analogy) human 
feelings to the brute, comparing him unconsciously with a friend who has 
injured us, and forgetting the intellectual and moral differences of the 
two, which aggravate the offence in the Auman subject. Seneca denies 
the capacity of anger to all but man: de Ira, 1 3.4, décendum est feras 
tra carere et omnia practer hominem. 

ray eis avrov (‘him’ i.e. avrov, ‘himself’) 7 rév avrov] This phrase, 
which is unusually elliptical—even for Aristotle—must it seems be thus 
filled up and explained. ray eis avroyv means rév adtxnOevray or simply 
mpaxOevrwv eis avrov, ‘offences or acts committed against oneself’, and 
cAtyepiay ray is, ‘slight or contemptuous indifference o/, i.e. shewn in, 
evidenced by, offences &c.’: in supplying the ellipse in the other part of 
the phrase, 7 rév avrov, we are guided by a similar expression, c. 8 § 7, 
aupBeBnxéta f} avr@ (so the MSS here) 9 rey avrov, 7 eAwioas yevérOa Fj 
avrg % taév avrov; in both of them the indef. pronoun is omitted, 7 riva 
Toy avrov inc. 2, I, and revi in the two other places. 

Tou OAtywpeiy pi) mpoojxovros’, the last term of the definition, adds to 


1 On the manner in which anger vents itself upon all sorts of objects indis- 
criminately, see Plut. de cohibenda ira, p. 455 D, Oup@ 8’ dOtxrov obdey ovd’ dvewt- 
xelpyrov? adn’ dpyifbueda Kal wroreplors cal Piro Kal réxvos Kal yoveBor, xal Geots 
vy Ala, xal Onpios, cal dyvxos oxeveot, which is further illustrated by some © 
examples. 

2 This appears likewise in the Stoic definition quoted above. I believe it has 
not hitherto been noticed that the four terms usually employed in Greek to express 
the notion of duty or obligation may be distinguished as implying four different 
sources of obligation, and represent appeals to four different principles by which 
our actions are guided. The four are mpooryxe, det, yon, wpéwet. The first, rd 
mpoojkoy, expresses a natural connexion or relationship, and hence a law of nature, 
the prescriptions of gvots; as ol wpoonKovres are our natural relations. This, 
therefore, is the form of obligation that nature imposes upon us, or natural pro- 
priety. The second, de?, is of course connected with deiy, ‘to bind’, and decoys, 
and denotes the ‘binding nature of an ob-/gation’, which is equally suggested by 
the Lat. ob/igatio. ré déov is therefore the moral bond, the binding engagement, 
by which we are dound to do what is right. The third, xp7, 76 xpecv, appeals to 
the principle of utility or expediency, xpjo@at, xpela, by which human conduct 
is directed as a principle of action, and accordingly expresses the obligation of 
a man’s duty to himself, and the necessary regard for his own interest which the 
law of self-preservation requires. Besides these, we have mpéret, ro mpéwov; 
decorum, quod decet, Cic. de Off. 1. 27, guod aptum est in omnt vita; the befitting, 
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the offence at the slight which provokes anger the consciousness or feel- 
ing that the slight is something which is not our dave; by a slight the 
sense of personal dignity is offended: we know that we do not deserve it, 
and are the more enraged. This is a necessary qualification—a ovpfe- 
Byxos xa avro, and therefore added to the definition—because there may 
‘be cases in which an insult or injury arouses no angry feeling, when the 
person insulted is very far inferior in rank and condition to the offender 
or of a very abject and submissive temper, or if the power of the 
aggressor is so great and imposing, that the injured person is terrified 
-and daunted instead of angry, 11 3.10. So at least Aristotle: but I am 
more inclined to agree with Seneca on this point, who to a supposed 
objection to his definition, cupiditas ulciscendt, replies thus, de Ira, I 3 2, 
Primum diximus cupiditatem esse poenae exigendae, non facultatem: con- 
cupiscunt autem homines et quae non possunt. Deinde nemo tam humilis 
ést, gui poenam vel summi hominis sperare non possit: ad nocendum 
potentes sumus. And anger is apt to.be blind and unreasonable. This 
iS an answer to I 11.9, already referred to. 

The definition therefore of anger in full, is as follows: ‘an impulsive 
desire, accompanied by pain (and also pleasure, as is afterwards added), 
of vengeance (punishment of, and compensation for, an offence) visible or 
evident (in its result), due to a manifest (and unmistakeable) slight (con- 
sisting, or shewn) in (insults, indignities, wrongs) directed against our- 
selves, or (any) of our friends, when (we feel that) the slight is unde- 
served’; or literally, ‘is not naturally and properly belonging to us’, not 
our ae, in consideration of our rank and importance or of our personal 
merits and qualifications. 

Bacon’s Essay, Of Anger, has one point at least in common with Ari- 
Stotle’s delineation of it. “The causes and motives of anger are chiefly 
three. First to be too sensible of Aurt,; for no man is angry that feels 
not himself hurt... The next is, the apprehension and construction of 
_ the injury offered to be, in the circumstances thereof, full of contempt: 
for contempt is that which putteth an edge upon anger, as much or more 
than the hurt itself.” “For raising and appeasing anger in another; it is 
done chiefly by choosing of times, when men are forwardest and worst 
disposed, to incense them. Again, by gathering all that you can find out 
to aggravate the contempt.” 

§ 2. Anger is directed against the individual, not the genus or spe- 
cies (comp. c. 3. 16): that is, it is excited by a definite, concrete, single 
individual, and by a distinct provocation, not by a mere mental abstrac- 
tion, or a whole class of objects. ‘This is one of the characteristics which 
distinguish it from pioos or €x6pa; infra Cc. 4, cal 7 pev Gpyy dei wept ra Kad? 


the becoming; which represents the general notion of fitness or propriety: that 
principle of dpyovla or xoousérns (and the xdcpos), of harmony and adaptation, 
which Dr Clarke selected as the basis of all morality, and styled ‘the fitness of 
things’. Our English words ought and duty, expressive of moral obligation in 
general, are both of them borrowed from the notion of ‘a debt,’ which is ‘ owed’ 
in the one case, and ‘ due’ from us in the other, to our neighbour; ; a dpelreu, 
woeroy. ‘*Owe no man any thing, but to love one another.” 
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éxaora, otov KadXig 7) Swxparet, ro 8é picos Kal mpds Ta yém’ Tov yap KAErTnY 
poet xal rov cuxodavrnv amas. [For KAéwm, sec III 5. 2.] Add to these; 
national antipathies, family feuds, class prejudices, religious and political 
enmities, the odium theologicum, &c. On the ordinary odjects of anger, 
Prof. Bain says, Emotions and Will, p. 163, “The objects of irascible 
feeling are chiefly persons; but inanimate things may occasionally cause 
an imperfect form of it to arise.” Aristotle omits this. Mr Bain, more 
correctly than Aristotle, includes under the same head, ‘the irascible emo- 
tion’, hatred, revenge, antipathy and resentment, or righteous indignation 
(véueocs) with anger, as mere varieties of the same ma6os or emotion. 

Again, it is provoked by any injury (or insult) committed or intended, 
4} weroinxé tis 4 jpedXev, either against ourselves, or any of our relations, 
friends, dependants, anyone in whose welfare we are interested. 

‘Thirdly, (as we gather from the terms of the definition, dpefts ripo- 
pias,) every angry emotion is accompanied by a feeling of pleasure, that, 
namely (rjv Bekk. r#s A‘), which arises from the hope of vengeance upon, 
or of punishing (both are included in rizepia), (the person who has offended 
us)’, First of all revenge is in itself pleasant: xai ro repwpeicOat 4dv° ob 
yap TO py Tvyxavew Aumnpov TO rvyyxavew nov’ of & opyiCopevos Avrotvyra 
dvurepBAnras pi) Tyw@poupevot, EArrifovres 8é yalipovow. Comp. Eth. Nic. Iv 
KI, 1126 a 2, 9 ydp rywpia waver THs opyns, ndovmy ayti rs AUmNS epTrot- 
ova. rovrov d€ pi) yevouévov rd Bapos éxovow. ‘For it is pleasant to 
think that we shall attain to the object of our desire’, (the pleasure 
of hope or anticipation, I 11. 6, 7,) ‘and no one ever aims at what is 
evidently impossible for himself (to attain), and the angry man’s desire 
always aims at what he (believes to be) possible for Azmse/f’. He always 
supposes that he sia// obtain the object of his desire, the punishment of 
the offender, and therefore even in his anger he feels pleasure in the pro- 
spective satisfaction. ‘The first of the two following lines of Homer, II. = 
109, has been already quoted in illustration of the same topic, the plea- 
sure of anger in the prospect of revenge, 111.9. Inthe passage quoted 
above from Seneca, de Ira, I 3. 2, what is here said, ovdets ray hawopévav 
dduvdrwv épierat avrg, May seem at first sight to be contradicted. The 
two statements are however different: Seneca says that a man may wish 
for what is quite beyond his reach; Aristotle says that he never azms 
at it, never uses any exertion to attain to that which he knows to be 
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unattainable: which is equally true. Noone ever deliberates about things 
which are not under his own control. (For a list of such things see Eth. 
Nic. III 5, sub init.) 

But this anticipation of the fuéure is not the only source of the plea- 
sure which we feel in an angry mood: ‘it as accompanied by yet another 
pleasure, the Jresent pleasure of dwelling in the mind on the prospective 
vengeance: it is the fancy that then arises (presents itself) that produces 
the pleasure in us, just like that of dreams’. On the pleasures of the dav- 
racia, and the davracia itself, see again I 11. 6, 7, and the notes there. 

Schrader refers to an excellent illustration of this pleasure of dwelling 
on the prospect of vengeance, in Terent. Adelph. Il! 2. 12, seq. beginning, 
me miserum, vix sum compos animi, tta ardeo tracundta'. 

§ 3. émwet 8] has either no apodosis at all—which is highly probable 
in itself, and seems to be Bekker’s view, who retains the full stop at vsro- 
AapBavopev: or else we may suppose with Vater that the apodosis is rpia 
& éoriv...; in which case dé may be added to the examples of the apo- 
dotic 8€ in note on I I. 11, or omitted with Mss Q, Y°, Z*. According to 
Vater’s view the connexion will be, that whereas dAcywpia is an expression 
of contempt for somebody or something supposed to be worthless, whe- 
ther it be so or not in reality, there are accordingly three kinds of dAryo- 
pta each expressing contempt, but in three different forms, or modes of 
manifestation. To the three kinds of éArywpia here distinguished dvat- 


1 See also ‘on the pleasure of irascible emotion,’ Bain, Emotions and Will, 
c. ix. § 4. Mr Bain acknowledges, though he regards it as anomalous, the painful 
fact that pleasure at the sight of suffering inflicted, especially under circumstances 
of violent excitement when the passions are already inflamed, as at the sack of 
a captured town, is in reality a phenomenon of human nature. Other examples 
of this are the notoriously cruel habits of children in their treatment of animals, 
and in their ordinary sports; the pleasure found in gladiatorial combats, bull 
fights, bear baiting, cock and quail fights, and all the other cruel exhibitions 
which have amused the most civilized as well as barbarous spectators. He traces 
this to three sources, of which the principal is the love of power. I will venture 
to add three more possible elements of the emotion, which may contribute, 
without superseding the others, to the production of it. First, the sense of con- 
trast between the suffering which we are witnessing in another and our own 
present immunity: this is the principle implied in Lucretius’ Suave mari magno, 
and is illustrated in 1 11. 8, of this work. Secondly, it may be partly traced to 
curiosity—the pleasure of learning, as Aristotle calls it—and the stimulus of sur- 
prise or wonder which we feel at any exciting spectacle; another source of 
pleasure mentioned by Aristotle in the same chapter. And thirdly, Zerhaps, 
a distorted and perverted sympathy (this is an ordinary source of pleasure), which 
gives us an independent interest in the sufferings of any creature whose feelings, 
and consequent liability to suffering, we share—that is, of all animated beings; 
with inanimate objects there can be no sympathy. 
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cxuvria is added in c.6 §2. In Dem. de F. L. § 228 it follows ava:deia 
as its ordinary companion (compare Shilleto’s note). 

évépyesca S0éns] represents the opinion, hitherto dormant or latent, as 
roused into active exercise as a realised capacity, a duvapss become an 
€vepyeca. The mere opinion of the worthlessness of so and so, has now 
become developed into éAcywpia, and assumed the form of an active or 
actual expression of the contempt by the outward token of ‘slight regard’. 

oXtywpia therefore shews ‘indifference’, as to something that we do 
not care for at all, or regard as something so contemptible, so devoid of 
all positive character, that it is not worth forming an opinion about: 
what is positively good or bad is always worthy of ‘earnest attention’, or 
‘serious anxiety.’ On onovdy ‘earnest’, as opposed to za:dia ‘ sport’ (Plat. 
Phaedr. 276 D, compared with E, Rep. X 602 B, alibi), and on omovdaios 
‘serious’, ‘earnest’, ‘of solid worth or value’, opposed to davaAos ‘light’, 
‘trifling’, ‘frivolous’, ‘unsubstantial’, ‘worthless’, and hence morally 
* good’ and ‘bad’, see note on I 5. 8. 

kai ra ovvreivovra| ‘as well as everything that has that tendency’; 
viz. to good and bad. ‘There are three kinds of slight, or contemptuous 
indifference, contempt, spite and wanton outrage’. First, ‘contempt 
involves oAtywpia; because people despise men and things that they 
regard as worthless, and oAtywpia, slight esteem, contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, is directed to the same objects’, whence it appears that they have a 
common element, and that xaraghpovyats is odtywpia ris, a kind of slight. 

§ 4. A-second kind of éAtywpia is émnpeacpos, spiteful opposition to, 
wanton interference with, the plans and wishes (rais BovAncect) of others, 
in order to thwart them, where you gain no advantage to yourself by 
doing so; where the motive is the mere malicious pleasure of disconcert- 
ing some one, and thereby shewing your power over them: which is the 
root of the wanton love of mischief inherent in human nature: comp. 
§ 6. ‘This is an inclination to ¢kwart or interfere with the wishes of 
another, not for any advantage that you expect to derive from it yourself, 
but merely for the mischievous satisfaction of depriving him of it. The 
slight regard therefore is shewn in the wantonness of the offence; for it 
is plain that there is no intention (/#¢. supposition) of injury in a slight— 
that would imply fear, not merely indifference—nor of doing him any 
service, none at least worth speaking of’ (cAsywpia excludes the notion of 
good as well as bad, it is mere indifference; § 3, xai yap ra Kaka kat 
rayaba aéia olopeBa om “* (doing him service) 
would imply care 4 od ¢hat again 
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friendship,’ /:¢. ‘for (in that case) he would have shewn that he cared for 
him, and therefore (so that Sore. it wquld follow) that he was his friend’. 
The argument of éwei ov»—qidos elvas is this. The wantonness of the 
mischief which is the effect of émnpeacpos, (spiteful interference with your 
neighbour’s inclinations,) shews that cAcyepéa enters into it in this, that it 
must proceed from a contemptuous indifference as to the person and cha- 
racter of the victim; for the very wantonness of the act, that it is done 
for mere amusement, and without any prospect of advantage, shews the 
slight regard that the perpetrator has for the sufferer; that he neither 
fears him as he must have done if he wished to hurt or injure him by 
thwarting his schemes, nor esteems and respects him as a friend, as 
would necessarily be the case if he intended to interfere with and oppose 
his plans and inclinations for the others benefit: and therefore the indif- 
ference that he does manifest must be indicative of contempt. 

émmpeacpos] appears to be almost a dma eyopuevov; Only two ex- 
amples are given in Steph. Lex., one from Diodorus and the other from 
Pollux—no great authorities. [It is also found infra c. 4 §30.] The 
usual form of it in the ordinary language is émjpea, which occurs in 
much the same sense; as also éwnpeafew frequently in Demosthenes, 
and less frequently elsewhere, as in Xenophon and the Comic Poets. 
Thucyd. 1 26 is a good instance as a commentary upon Aristotle’s 
text, and illustrative of his interpretation: of the Corcyreans, during 
their war with the Corinthians, it is said that after the surrender of 
their colony Epidamnus to the Corinthians, they took this to heart, and 
despatched a force of 25 ships, to demand amongst other things the 
restitution of the Epidamnian exiles; and this they did «xar’ éwypeay, 
‘they bade them out of mere spite and wantonness’ without any prospect 
of benefit to themselves, merely for the purpose of annoying the others. 
Comp. émnpeatew, Dem. c. Mid. p. 519, of Midias’ vexatious annoyance, 
énnpeca ib. p. 522 ult. where it is distinguished from vfpis, the wanton out- 
rage on the sacred Zerson of the choragus. See also de Cor. p. 229, lines 
8, 14 in both of which it is applied to spiteful, wantonly offensive danguage , 
whereas in Aristotle it is éumod:opos rats BovAjceowv, and in Plut. Reip. 
Ger. Praec. p. 816 C, it is applied to acts of this character, 7 mpdafeow 
éxovoas idortpiay emnpedtwv; as in Ar. Pol. 111 16, 1287 a2 38, wodAd. 
mpos émypecay Kai xdpw eidOac. mparrecv; Which also marks the 
‘wantonness’ characteristic of it by the addition of zpos yapw. In Plut. 
Coriol. 334 D, ovx émi xépdeow ddda 8: TBpw xai wepippornow tots mévnow 
émnped{ov, which marks the wanton character of the acts of oppression. 
These passages from Plutarch with some others from the same author 
are to be found in Wyttenbach’s note on Plutarch, p. 135 D. He renders. 
it vexantes, infestantes, per invidiam et contumeliam. The only other 
instance that I will refer to, occurs in Herod. VI 9, where the word seems 
at first sight to bear a different meaning, ‘threatening’: rade oqe Aéyere 
émnped(ovres ta wep oéas xaréfe, (and so Schweighduser’s Lexicon 
‘minitari’). But by comparing the word as here used with its use and 
explanation in other authors, we see that the sensé’of the threat is only 
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implied, and that the prominent and characteristic signification is, as else- 
where, ‘insult or spite them by telling them the fate that will overtake 
them’. 

a@ore didos elvac] is an instance of a not unfrequent attraction of a 
substantive or adjective, ordinarily in the accusative, within a gramma- 
tical bracket, as it were, to the subject of the verb without it—here éppdr- 
re¢e—and hence expressed in the nominative. Plat. Euthyd. 273 A, uS8pr- 
ors dia To véos eva. ‘Arist. de part. Anim. IV 8. 2, ypnotpat mpos ro 
AuBotoa apoadeperGar tHv rpogpyv. Plat. Phaedo 83 D, dore...xal aomrep 
orepopévn éucbver Oat, kai €x rovTwY Auorpos elvac x.7.d. 

§ 5. Spc] which corresponds with the preceding in some points, 
while it differs in others, is ‘an injury or annoyance inflicted, invelving 
disgrace to the sufferer; for no denefit that is expected to accrue to the 
aggressor except the mere fact of its having been done, in other words 
the Aleasure of doing it: for retaliation is not wanton outrage but ven- 
geance or punishment’. This is the /ocus classicus for the explanation of 
vBpts, so important in the Orators and the Athenian law. See note on 
I 12. 26, where it is examined from this point of view. The outraged per- 
sonal dignity, the wounded honour, which gives its special sting to an 
act of uBps, and distinguishes it from a mere assault, aixia, is noted in 
the text by the phrase éq@’ ols aisyim éori rp macxorri, and the rest of the 
definition describes the ‘wantonness’ of the aggression, which vBpis has 
in common with érnpeacpos, and in which the dAtywpia is shewn. Com- 
pare I 13, 10, where the two same characteristics of U8pis reappear; ov 
yap ef érarage mavras UBpiev, GAN’ ei Evera Tov, oloy Tov dripacat éxeivoy 
avrés yobnva. dBpis therefore is wanton outrage, an insult or injury 
which disgraces and humiliates its victim, and is prompted by no motive 
but the mere momentary gratification of humiliating another and therein 
indulging the love and the sense of power. Some illustrations of acts of 
vBpes are to be found in Polit. viii (Vv), 10, 1311 2 33. Personal outrage, 
€ml ro oa@pa, is one of the causes of conspiracy and revolution. ris & 
UBpews ovons woAupepois, Exagtrov avray airtoyv yiverat Tis opyns’ ray 8 
OpytCopevoy oyedov of mrcioror Tipwpias yap éemitiBevrat, GAN ovyx UmEpoxiis, 
olov «r.A. and then follows a number of examples. It is plain however 
from a comparison of this with what immediately follows in the Rhet. 
§ 6, where dBpis is traced to the love of vrepoyy, that the JSps here 
spoken of is confined to insults or outrages of a particular kind, offered to 
the Jerson, eis ro copa. . 


AR. II. 
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§6. ‘The cause or source of the pleasure which men fecl in wanton 
outrages is that they think that by the illtreatment of (by doing mischief 
to) others they are shewing in an unusual degree their superiority over 
them’, paddAov ‘more than they otherwise would’. Superiority, or 
excess in merit and good qualities, is a mark of virtue, I 9. 39, 9 8 Uwep- 
Ox) TOY KadOY. ...7) Umepox? Boxei pnvvew aperyv; and a source of plea- 
sire, 1 11.14, TO vixay Wdv...pavragia yap Umepoxns yiyverat, od mavres 
€xovowy émOupiay f Apepa f paddvv, and the corollaries of this, §15. rd 
dpxew Wotorov, ib. § 27. On the ‘emotion of power’ and its ramifications, 
the various modes in which it exhibits itself, see Mr Bain’s excellent 
chapter (VIII), Emotions and Will, p. 145 seq. and the quotation from 
Dugald Stewart in the note at the commencement [chap. x. p. 192, ed. 1875]. 

8:6 of véor UBpiorai}] Comp. II 12.15, xal ra ddu«npara adixovow els 
UBpw nal ov xaxovpyiav. This character and tendency of youth is also 
expressed in one of the two opposite senses of the derivatives veavlas, 
veavever Oat, veavixcs. The two last convey, in different contexts, the two 
sides of the youthful character, and the good and bad qualities by which 
it is specially distinguished. On the one hand, they represent the 
gallant, spirited, vigorous, impetuous, nature of youth (ev xal yevvaies, 
dre véos dv, Plat. Soph. 239 B), on the other the petulousness, wantonness, 
insolence, which sometimes characterises it—frotervus, ferox, superbus, 
Ast, Lex, Plat. s. v. veavxos. Both senses are abundantly illustrated in 
Plato. I will only quote Soph. 239 D, ri ris r@ veavig (this audacious, im- 
pertinent, youngster) mpos rd épwrapevov droxpweirat. See Heindorf ad loc. 
who refers to Eur. Suppl. 580, Arist. Vesp. 1333, and interprets the word 
‘de homine feroci insolentique’; and veaneveoOar, as exemplified in Lysias’ 
speech (Phaedr. 235 A), which ‘ran riot’, ‘passed all bounds of modera- 
tion’ in the endeavour to shew, &c.; and (according to Callicles, Gorg. 
482 C) in that of Socrates, who had been talking like a mob-orator, 
‘running riot, luxuriating in language full of exaggeration, extravagance.’ 
So that ‘to play the youth, act like a young man’, sometimes means rash 
and arrogant, wanton, insolent, overbearing, extravagant, licentious 
conduct. The examples of both these words in Demosthenes display a 
leaning towards the more favourable view of the youthful character. 
—Plat. Euthyd. 273 A, U8proris S€ dia 7d véos etvat (Gaisford). 

of mAovoto] Il 16. 1, r@ dé mAovT@ & Ererat HOn emimodis €or ideiv 
dtracw' vBpiorai yap Kal vmepnavot, and the reason of this. And again 
§ 4, like the véot, ddixnpara ddixodow ov Kaxovpyixd GAAa Ta pev UBprotiKa Ta 
8é dxpareurixa. In applying the doctrine of the ‘mean’ to the various 
orders of population, with the view of determining the best form of 
government, Aristotle makes the following remark, Polit. vi (IV) 11, 1295 
& 6, all excess and defect is injurious ; vwépxadov 8€ } Umepioxupov 7} UmEper- 
yevi| } UreprAovctoy, } rdvavria rovro.s, Uméprrwxov 7 UmepagOer7n Kai opodpa 
Gripov, xadrerov rH Acyw dkoXovbeiv. yiyvovrar yap of pév UBproral kat 
peyaXordynpot padXoyv, of dé Kaxodpyot rad pixporoympot Aiav’ ray 8 ddixypa- 
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Tov Ta pev ylyvera dv UBpw ra dé da Kaxovpyiav: where we have again the 
same distinction of crimes as in the two passages of the Rhetoric already 
quoted, II 12.15, and 16.4; and a third time 13.14, where the opposite 
—els xaxoupyiay, ovx eis UBpuw—is said of old men. Crimes are hereby 
divided into two classes, crimes ona great and on a petty scale; high- 
minded crimes of violence and audacity, outrages which imply a sense 
of power and superiority in those who commit them; and sneaking, 
underhand crimes, of fraud and low villany, which are the crimes which 
the poor and mean are especially inclined to. 

Umepexew yap oiovrat UBpifovres] This, as we have already seen, is a 
general tendency of human nature: but besides this general inclination, 
there is in the case of the young a special desire and a special inclination 
to assert their superiority to others, which is shewn in the love of victory, 
or getting the better of an opponent in the mimic combats and contests 
of their games ; and also in their love of honour or spirit of ambiHOn; 
VIrEepoxijs yap émcupet 7 1 veorns, 4 O€ vikn vmepoxn tis, II 12.6. 

‘Again, t8pis is a mark of disrespect, inflicts disgrace or indignity, 
and this again is a mark of slight esteem; and this feeling of disrespect, 
and the disgrace and dishonour to the sufferer that accompany it, shew 
that the object of them is considered of no worth or value, because he has 
no honour (but the contrary), which is as much as to say that he is of no 
value (rysy having the double sense), worth nothing either for good 
or for evil’, and ¢herefore is the object of the contemptuous indifference. 
which is the sting of dAcywpia. 

' This disgrace and indignity is then illustrated by two lines of Homer 
Il. A 356, repeated in I (IX) 367, and I (IX) 648 (644), in which the angry 
Achilles expresses his indignation at the s/igh¢ put upon him by Agamem- 
non, ‘who had taken and kept for himself (avros éyec) the present (gift of 
honour, one of the pépy riuqs; see note on yépa, I 5.9, p. 85) of which he 
had deprived him’; and had treated him ‘like some despised alien or 
vagabond’... yeravdotns, comp. Il. I (XVI) 59, where the line is repeated, 
properly a ‘settler in a foreign land’, like the pérocxo: at Athens, a despised 
class without civil rights, and therefore dripyro:; Ar. Pol. I1I 5, 1278 @ 36, 
Gomep xat“Opnpos éroingey “doer rw’ driunroy peravdotyy”’ domep perotKos 
yap éorw 6 tay Tipay pn peréxyov. And Herod. vil 161, where the Athe- 
nians boast that they are potvos ov peravaorat ‘ENAnvov. 

§ 7. ‘Now men think they have a natural claim’ (xpooyjxew, note on II 
I p. 11, 4a] wpoonKovros) ‘to especial respect. and consideration (sroAvwpeta Gat) 
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(and therefore are all the more angry, the slight is felt more deeply, when 
they fail to receive it) from their inferiors in birth, power, virtue (i.e. 
merit), and generally in anything in which they far surpass (him who 
slights them) when it is of the same kind (falls under the same yeves or 
class) (as that in which they themselves excel); as in money the nch man 
(claims respect) from the poor, the accomplished orator from one that has 
no faculty for speaking, the governor from the governed, or one who 
thinks he has the right to bear rule from one who only deserves to 
obey’. 

wodvepety, a rare word, found once in Aeschin. c. Timarch. § 50, in a copy 
of evidence, ‘to pay attention to’, but chiefly in later writers, (woAvepia a 
Stoic term). It is opposed to, and formed upon the analogy of oAsye- 
pewy, and therefore appropriate here. 

pnropixos] ‘vocantur prropot diserti et eloguentes homines. \socr. 
Nicocl. § 8, nal pyropixovs pév Kadovper rovs vy TH ANGE: Suvapevous A€yery.’ 
Victorius. 

This is illustrated by two more lines of Homer, IL B 196, ‘great is the 
wrath of divine-bred kings’ (‘in Homeri Il. B 196, singulare Asorpeéos 
Baordjjos legitur. Sed cum haec sententia in proverbium abiisset, universe 
pronuntiandum erat plurali numero.’ Vater); and, Il. A 82, ‘Yet it may be 
that even hereafter he keeps a grudge’—here the endurance of the wrath 
indicates its original violence and the magnitude of the slight that 
provoked it (dAAd ye xal, the vulg., is retained by Bekker. MSS 
A‘, Y°, Z® have re, as also Mr Paley’s text).—dyavaxrotar yap x.r.A. ‘For 
the lasting vexation (this is in explanation of the perdmiaOev xorov of the 
last quotation) is owing to their superiority’. 

§ 8. ‘Another aggravation of anger and the sense of slight arises, 
when the insult or injury proceeds from those from whom, as he con- 
ceives, kind and courteous treatment is due; such are those who are 
indebted to him for benefits past or present, bestowed either by himself 
or on his account (such as are due to him) or by one of his friends, or 
those to whom he wishes well (wishes to benefit) or ever did (wish well)’. 
For the antecedent to ud’ dy, and the supplement of the context, we may, 
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understand (as I have done) dpyifovrat paddov from what has preceded, or 
possibly dyavaxrovow from the immediately preceding clause: otherwise 
repeat olovrat moAvwpetoOa from the beginning of § 7. 

§ 9. ‘From what has been said it is by this time clear (we may now infer 
from the preceding statements) what the angry disposition or state of 
mind is, what sort of persons it is directed against or provoked by, 
and (what sort of things it is due to) what sort of offences or acts 
provoke it’. 

‘As to the first, we are angry when we are vexed or annoyed; be- 
cause one who is vexed is always aiming at, eagerly bent on, something; 
if then he be advect/y crossed or thwarted (éay dytixpovoy ris) in anything 
whatsoever,—a thirsty man, for example, in his effort to drink,—or not (i.e. 
if he be crossed, not directly, but zzatvectly), the act in either case appears 
to be just the same (the act zm zts effect or in the intention is the same; 
the act itself is not the same); or again if any one offers any opposition, 
or refuses to help, or troubles, bothers, throws obstacles in the way of, 
a man in this state of mind (i.e. in a state of eager desire, and ‘aiming 
at something’, édieuevoy rivos), with all these he is angry’. 

car’ evOvwpiay| is ‘in a straight line’, -wpetv, -wpos (this must be a 
mere termination in this word, as in Oewpds, ripwpds, owdpwpos, and the 
Latin -orus and -osus, Slagosus, generosus, animosus, bellicosus ; dpa, as 
in IvAwpos, can form no part of the derivation). The phrase, which is 
equivalent to && evOeias or nar’ evOetay (ypappny), occurs elsewhere, in 
Plat. Rep. IV 436 E, tiv evOvepiay (in a straight line, or straight) is 
opposed to amoxAivery, and xara ro mepspepées kuKd@. Ar. Metaph. A 2, init. 
‘in a straight line’, (see Bonitz ad loc.), de part. Anim. I1 8.7, ray de 
oxiow eye. THs TapKos ov Kar’ evOvwpiay adda xara KUKRovs Scatperny (Vict.). 
Ib. c. 10, 16, dxovet yap ov povov car’ evOvepiay adddAGd ravrobev, 7 8 Sus eis 
ro tumpoabev, opa yap kar’ evOvepiay (directly forwards, in a straight line) 
(Gaisford), Probl. x1 58, evévapetv, Eth. Eudem. VII 10, 1243 4 15, rots 
py xar’ evOvapiay (piros), of zudirect friendships, where the two friends 
are not of the same kind, but associated from different motives; Fritzsche, 
note ad loc. (who refers also to Tim. Locr. p. 94 B, r@ pra Kar’ evOvwpiav 
‘voetaOue GAAa Kar’ dvadoyiay, and to this passage of the Rhetoric). Add 
Arist. de part. Anim. Iv 9. 6, 7 evOvapia trav évrocOidiwv, and de Anima a 3, 
406 5 31, rnv evOvwpiay eis Kixdov xaréxap ev. wept "Evurvioy Cc. 2. 5, Kar’ 
evOvopiav 7 cupBaives riy dy opav. 

avrixpoverv, ‘to strike or knock against’, ‘to come into collision with’, 
hence metaphorically, to interfere with, interpose an obstacle, to hinder or 
thwart a man” ~ ‘word is not common: it occurs in 
Dem. de idden stoppage), Rhet. 111 
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9. 6. In the neuter sense in which it is here employed it follows the 
analogy of ovyxpoveww, mpooxpovey, and hundreds of other transitive verbs 
which by the suppression of the reflexive pronoun pass from active to 
neuter—a process common, I should suppose, to most languages, and 
certainly found in our own. 

évoxAeiy, ‘to mob’ (GxAos), only once in Plato: but frequent in Demosth., 
Xenoph., Aristoph.; applied to troublesome and vexatious annoyances and 
to vexatious conduct in general ; ‘to trouble, annoy, bother’, 

§ 10, ‘And therefore in sickness, in poverty (and distress), in love, 
thirst, or any appetite and desire in general, which is unsatisfied’ (in the 
satisfaction of which they are unsuccessful pu xaropOobvres év ry éxibupia), 
‘men are irascible and easily excited to passion (provoked) especially 
against those who shew a contemptuous indifference to their present con- 
dition (who wantonly obstruct them in the efforts they are making to 
obtain the immediate object of their wishes, or in the gratification of this 
particular appetite or desire of which they are under the influence at the 
moment) as a sick man against those who slight and thwart him in his 
efforts to cure his disease’, olov xapyav opyidos ort Trois (6Avywpovaty avrod) 
mpos THY vorov—(mpes, ‘in respect of’, ‘those who arect their obstruction 
and annoyance to’ his disease, i.e. to interference with the progress of his 
cure: and the same explanation may be applied to the remaining cases):— 
‘a poor man when his poverty (and efforts to relieve it) is at stake, and 
aman in a battle against those who interfere with his fighting (or if 
a general, with his manoeuvres and warlike operations), or if in love, with 
the affairs of his love, and so on for all the rest: for in each case the way 
is ready prepared beforehand for the anger of the individual by the exist- 
ing affection (passion, or state of feeling)’, 

opyidos, Sirascible’, gare 8€ xa wept opy)v vmepBody Kal eres nal 
peadtns...rav 3 dxpwv 6 pév UmepBaddov dpyidos ora, 4 dé Kaxia cpyidérns, 
Eth. N. I! 7, 1108 @ 40, IV 11, 1125 4 29, and 1126 @ 13, of peév ody dpyita 
raxews pév dpyiovrat kal ois ov Set cai ed’ ols ov Bei xal paddov 7 Sei, mavovrar — 
8€ rayéws’ 6 ai BéeArioroy Exovory K.T.X. 

mpowdorroinrat] See note on cdomoteiv, 11.2. mpoxenvey, Eur. Hippol. 
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23 (and elsewhere), ‘to advance’ by clearing away (xérrev), before an 
advancing army, wood and other obstacles to its progress, presents the 
same metaphor in a somewhat different form. 

§ 11. Disappointed expectation is also provocative of anger: ‘if a 
man happen to have expected the contrary (to that which does actually 
occur) ; for the pain of disappointment is increased in proportion to its 
unexpectedness, just as the joy in the opposite case is increased by an 
unexpected success. And so, by applying these principles to the differ- 
ent seasons, times, dispositions, and ages (in which anger chiefly 
manifests itself), it will be easy to see what sorts of them (the two last 
named) are easily moved to anger, and in what places and at what times, 
and also that the more they are under these circumstances (in these 
conditions) the more easily they are moved’. That is, the nearer they are 
to the critical moment in the times and seasons and to the central point 
or acme in the age of life, and the more they are under the influence 
of the particular dispositions which prompt the angry feeling—the 
higher the degree in each case—the greater will be the proneness to anger. 

Schrader supplies a very apt illustration of the épa: from Theocr. Id..1 
15: ‘ut cibi et somni horae; caprarius ap. Theocr. Ov Oépis, d mrotpay, to 
pecapBpivov, ov Oduss aupuy Supiocdev’ rov ava Sedoixapes’ 7 yap am dypas 
Tavixa xexpaxos aumavera’ évre Sé mexpos, Kai of det Sprpeta xoArn aot put 
xaOnra.’ Of the three 7Atciat, II 12. 2, Seneca, on the contrary, de Ira 1 13, 
ult., zracundissimi infantes senesque et aegri sunt, et invalidum omne 
naturae guerulum est (Schrader). veorns is the one which is most liable 
to anger, Ib. § 5, com. 9. As regards times and seasons, one man might 
be more inclined to be angry in hot, and another in cold, weather— 
though perhaps this should rather be referred to the da0éaecs or bodily 
temperaments ; constitution, or habit of body or mind, comes under the 
denomination of d:abéoers—the diadeots or ‘passing temporary disposition’ 
being apparently not here distinguished (as it ought to be, Categ. 8, p. 86 
27, comp. II @ 22) from the confirmed, settled, permanent, é£cs or ‘state’. 
On the d&adgéoes Schrader notes, ‘Affectiones animi corporisve: ut 
motbus, maeror, pudor, metus. Sen. de Ira II 19, vzvum incendit tram, 
guia auget calorem. Wl 10, vetus dictum est, a lasso rixam quaerit 
(fatigue). Aegue autem et ab esuriente et a siticnte, et ab omni homine 
guem aliqgua res urit: nam uti ulcera ad levem tactum, deinde etiam ad 
suspicionem tactus, condolescunt (this describes a state of irritation or 
inflammation); ¢¢a animus affectus minimis offenditur. Adeo ut quosdam 
salutatto, epistola, oratio, et interrogatio in litem evocent’. Every 
situation or condition of pain, discomfort, malaise, constraint, &c. makes 
a man irritable. 
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§ 12. So far of the sudjects of anger; next of its objects. 

First, anger is provoked by ridicule (contempt expressed in laughter), 
mockery, jeering; all of which imply d8pis, a wanton unprovoked attack 
upon a man’s feelings and personal dignity. 

xAevafew, probably connected with yesAos or yéAos (xeAvyn) ‘the lip’ (so 
Valck.), ‘to shoot out the lips’ in mockery and derision. Compare the analo- 
gous épecxeAeiy which may Jossibly be épéovev xéXos expressing the same 
action. xAeva{ew, xAevaopos and yxAevacia, appear frequently in Demosth. 
and occasionally in other authors: in Rhet. 11 3. 9 we find yAewaorys. 
In Top. Z 6, 144 @ 5, we have xadamep of tov mpomAaxtopoyv UBpw pera 
xAevacias opifopevoe’ 4 yap xAevacia bBpis tis, dor’ ov Sradopd adr’ eldos ¥ 
xAevucia. yxAevaeia therefore is a ‘kind’ of u8pis, which exactly corre- 
sponds with the view of it taken here. | 

oxonrew, is not easily distinguished from the preceding, except by the 
greater frequency of its occurrence. It expresses an ill-natured joke, 
sneering, taunting, gibing at, another, for the purpose of bringing him 
into ridicule. This is the ‘scornful jest’, which, as Pope says, is ‘most 
bitter’, ox@ppa or oxodyyis is therefore opposed to evrpa7eXia, the easy 
well-bred pleasantry which distinguishes the conversation and compo- 
position of the accomplished gentleman. The ill-natured intention im- 
plied in exwmrewy appears incidentally in the phrase Aumety roy oxwmrope- 
vov, which indicates that it is always attended with pain to the object of 
it, Eth. N. Iv 14, 1128 @ 7: and again this its ordinary character appears 
Ib, line 25, seq. wérepov ovv roy ev oxemrovra cpioréov TH A€yew & mpérer 
erevdepig, 4} TS py AvTEiy Tov dxovovra 7} Kai Tépmev; (neither of which 
evidently belonged to the ordinary character and operation of the oxappa), 
and again, line 30, ro yap ox@ppya Aowdepnya ti €oriv. I suppose that the 
difference between this and yAevacpcs must be something of this kind: 
xAevatew ‘mockery’ may be conveyed by the gesture or tone of voice 
or the manner as well as by the actual words, and is therefore the more 
general expression of contempt as conveyed by language or manner: in 
oxappa the contempt is conveyed or embodied in a joke or taunting 
phrase. It occurs, as might be expected, constantly in Aristophanes, who 
dealt more largely in the commodity itself than most other writers. An 
examination of the passages where it is used by this author will help to 
confirm what I have said of the ill-natured use of it; for instance, Pac. 
740, €s Ta paxta oxdmrovras dei kal rois POepaly wodepodvras, Nub. 540, 
ovd éoxwrre tous padaxpovs, and so of the rest. 

A second class of persons who are special objects of angry feeling, 
are ‘those who inflict such injuries as bear upon them the marks of wanton 
outrage. These must be such as are neither in retaliation (for an injury 
already inflicted on the aggressor) nor beneficial to those who inflict them; 
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for when this is the case’ (by this time, now at length; note on #8, 1 1.7) 
‘ then (and not till then) they are thought to be due to a wanton, malicious, 
unprovoked, intention to offend’—#éfpis, the worst of the three kinds of 
dAtywpia by which anger is provoked ; §§ 3, 5. 

.  §13. A third are ‘those who revile and express contempt for things in 
which the aggrieved parties are themselves most interested (or, to which they 
are earnestly devoted, or in which they most desire to distinguish themselves, 
or in which they most value themselves; the last of the four referring to 
such things as iééa, personal beauty, the second example); as those who 
are eager and ambitious of distinction in the pursuit of philosophy are 
especially indignant at any slight, any slur cast upon their favourite 
study; or those who value themselves upon their personal appearance, if 
that be called in question; and similarly in all other cases’, This topic 
expresses the specially angry feeling that is called forth by any ridicule or 
contempt directed against a man’s profession, his studies, his order, 
any class or society to which he belongs, and is carried even to the extent 
of a national feeling: any reflexion, in short, upon what he is particularly 
interested in and attached to or values himself upon, any association with 
which he is bound up, and on whose credit his own credit and importance 
in some measure depend. “ Fe me suis souvent despité, en mon enfance,” 
says Montaigne (du Pédantisme, Livre 1 Ch. 24), “de veotr en comedies 
ttaliennes tousiours un Pedante pour badin, et le surnom de Magister 
navoir guores plus honorable signification parmy nous: car leur estant 
donné en gouvernement, que pouvois-je moins faire que Aestre jaloux de 
leur reputation ?” | 

ry idéa] ‘the form’, the primary sense of the word?, Plat. Protag. 
315 E, th idéav mavy xadds, Phaed. 73 A, €v rovr@ rp avOpwrirg cider, Ib. D, 
To eldos Tov matdds, 76 C, év avOparrou cider, 109 B, wep) Hv yay woAda KoiAa 
nat mavroéana xai ras id€as xal ra peyéOn, Pind. Olymp. Io (II). 123, i8éa 
nanos, et alibi. So ei8os, Arist. Pol. I 2, 1252 5 26, domep S€,xal ra eidy 
éavrois apopototow oi dvOpwmo, odrw kal rovs Bious tay Gedy. 

§ 14. ‘But this angry feeling is much aggravated, if he suspect that 
this, whatever it may be, on which he prides himself, does not really 
belong to him, either not at all or in no great force (icxvpes), or that if it 
does, at all events other people don’t: ** - ““" * doag not appear so, 


1 The following is Buhle’s nee - Platonicis’! 
‘and this is quoted by Gaisford 
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py Soxety): for whenever people have a strong conviction that they really 
possess the assumed advantage’ (supply, drapyew avrois eh @ pidoripovvrat 
from the last §, or 6 olovra: €xecv, or Urapye avrois, from oiwvra: Urapxew) 
‘in those particular things (studies, personal qualities, accomplishments, 
rank and position, before enumerated) at which the taunt is levelled’, (év ofs 
‘ia which’, represents the sphere, or circumstances, the ‘locality’ as it were 
of the joke in which it resides), ‘they care nothing about it’. A very acute 
observation. F. A. Wolf has a note upon éy rovras, for which he pro- 
poses to substitute éavrots or avrois. He zusists upon connecting ododpa 
Umapxewv, and pronounces that to be bad Greek or unintelligible. o@o8pa 
otwvrat, if it required any justification, would be sufficiently defended by 
Phaedo 73 A, o@odpa pépynpa. I think that the translation above given 
shews that the vulg. is correct, and there is no manuscript authority for 
any alteration. ododpa and icyupds (above) are used here in the same 
sense, ‘in a high degree’. Wolfs conjecture is supported by Brandis’ 
Anonymus, in Schneidewin’s Philologus Iv i p. 46. 

icxupas| ‘fortiter’, ‘strongly’, ‘vigorously’, means here ‘in a high 
degree’. “ioyupas, strongly, very much, exceedingly, Herod. Iv 108, 
€Ovos péya Kat mwoAdov, yAauxdv te wav loxupas x.r.A. Ib. 183, fOvos péya 
loxupds, Xen. Anab. 1 7. 17, diadpv€ loxupds Babeia; loyupds AderOat, 
aviacOa, poBeicba, Ib. Cyr. VIII 3. 44, &c.” Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 

§ 15. ‘Again anger is more readily excited against those who are dear 
to us, than against those who are not ; because we think we are naturally en- 
titled to expect from them kind treatment rather than the reverse’ (# py ev). 
Comp. Polit. Iv (VII) 7, 1328 @ 1, onpetoy dé mpos yap rovs cvvnbes Kat 
irous 6 Gupis alperar padAov fh mpos rovs ayvaeras, dAtyopetcOat vopicas. 
8:6 kai "Apxidoxos «.r.A. Aristotle adduces this as a proof that (in the 
Platonic psychological division) the seat of ¢u:Aia, love, is the Ouyzds or 
TO Ovpoedés, the passionate element of the human composition, in which 
all the noble, generous impulses, zeal, enthusiasm, righteous indignation, 
resentment, courage, and with them anger, reside. Aristotle is here 
criticising Plato’s scheme, while he recognises its general validity, who 
assigns (Tim.) ¢eAia to the belly, with the other émiOupiac. A few lines 
further on the author adds, rotdro 8 padXAov ere mpos rovs cvmpOets marxov- 
ow, rep eipnrat mporepoy, ay adixeic Oat vopicwow Kal rovTo cupBaiver Kara 
Adyov’ map’ ois yap opeiAea Oat Sety tiv evepyeciay virokapBavovet, mpos TO 
BraBer xat ravrns drootepeicbat vopifovow. SOev eipnrac “yxaderoi yap 10- 
Aepor adeAhav”, (this line is more correctly given by Plutarch, de Frat. 
Amor. 480 D, yaXemol modepor yap adeAhav, as Evpiridns etpnxev, Dind. 
Eur. Fr. Inc. 57: it is in fact a Javoemiac verse, the proper vehicle for 
‘proverbs’), cat “of rou mepa orépEavres, of S€ Kat mepa pigovow.” 

§ 16. ‘And similarly against those that have been accustomed to pay 
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respect and attention to them, if they afterwards cease (to associate or 
live with them on the same terms) to treat them in the same way: for 
from such, this seems to imply contempt, otherwise (if their feeling 
towards them had zo¢ changed) they would have gone on doing as they 
used to do’. 

xatrappovetaGat| passive, see Appendix B, on I 12. 22 [at the end of 
Vol. 1}. 

§ 17. ty tony] Sc. potpay, Bos, Eliips. pp. 306—7, cites many instances 
of the omission of this subst. with various words, as numerals, 8exarn, 
tpiaxoorn (Dem. c. Lept. § 32), nyicesa. Analogous to rv tony here, we 
have én’ tons, ém) ton, €£ tons, éx ris tons, tiv opoiny (Herod. 1X 78), ént rH 
Gpoia, €x THs opotas. With mempepem, it is a still more frequent ellipse. 
With this word potpa is sometimes expressed; as it is likewise in Hom. 
IL. 1 (1X) 318, toy potpa pévovre cal ef pada ris moAepiCo. At the same time in 
§ 23, we have rois yapcv py adrodsdovcw; and Bos himself in a subsequent 
article on ydpis (p. 523) refers to this, Herod. VI 21, od« dmédocay ray 
épolny SvuBapira; to which Schafer adds, IV 119, rpv opoiny vpiv drodi- 
8ovor. However potpay is just as natural a supplement as the other, and 
the more numerous analogies, by shewing that the ellipse of it was more 
usual than that of yap, are in favour of the former explanation. 

Kai trois tavavtia—nap yrrovev| ‘And against those that do things con- 
trary to our interests, if they are our inferiors’ (from z#/ferzors opposition was 
not to be expected, from equals or superiors it might be; therefore in the 
former case it is more provoking); ‘for from all such, opposition seems 
to imply contempt; either because (in opposing us) they seem to regard 
us as inferiors’ (guzs enim contra potentiores sponte contendit praelia- 
turque, Victorius; with ws yrrovwey repeat xcaradpovety daivovra); ‘or else 
as if (these benefits had proceeded) from inferiors’ (and therefore need 
not be repaid; either not at all, or not in full). These belong to the 
class described in the preceding topic, ‘those who do not repay a benefit 
at all, or inadequately’; from which the ellipse in os map’ 7rrovey must 
therefore be filled up; by this non-repayment or inadequate repayment of 
the benefits received they shew their contempt. 

Those who fail to repay benefits received, altogether or in part, seem 
to express contempt for their benefactors as inferiors; for they would not 
neglect such a manifest duty, or do what they know must give offence, 
unless they thought that it was not worth while to keep on good terms 
with them. So Victorius. With map’ nrrovev, evepyerovpevot, OF ev srotov- 
pevot, is to be understood. 

§18. ‘The angry feeling is aggravated against those who are of no 
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account, no repute at all, if they are guilty of any slight, any contemptuous 
indifference, to us and our pr€tensions’. This topic goes a step beyond 
the preceding. In that the offenders were only relatively contemptible, 
tnferior to ourselves. Here they are absolutely contemptible and worth- 
less, of no repute at all in any one’s estimation—‘ For anger is assumed to 
be (referring to the definition, § 1) provoked by the s/gh¢ against those 
who have no natural claim (to treat us in this way): the natural duty of 
inferiors is zo/ to slight (their betters)’. 

On spoojxey, and the several kinds of obligation from which the | 
terms expressive of ‘duty’ are derived, Sei, yp7, spéret, mpoonxer, see On 
pi) mpoonkdvrws, II 2.1, note 2 on p. II. 

§ 19. rots dito] Comp. §15, and note. ‘We are angry with friends 
if they don’t speak of us, and treat us, well, and still more if they do the 
contrary ; and if, when we are in want of anything, they don’t perceive it 
(don’t find it out before we tell them of it)—this manifests their :naif/er- 
ence to us and our wants, which is a kind of contempt, and the sting of 
oAvryopia—‘ as Antiphon’s Plexippus was (angry with, wpyifero) with his 
(ro) Meleager: for this want of perception (or attention) is a token of 
slight ; because, when we do care for any one, (things of this kind) don’t 
escape us’. ov yap hpovrifopey (raira) ov AavOaves. This is expressed 
in the adstract neuter of all ¢hings ; meaning of course fersons. There were 
two poets named Antiphon: one a writer of the New Comedy, (Meineke, - 
Fragm. Com. Gr. 1 489, mowrns xawijs Kop@dias *Avripay *A@nvaios, 
Boéckh, Corp. Inscr.1 p. 767): and the other, a tragic writer, mentioned 
by Athenaeus as a rpay@dorods, together with his character, Plexippus, 
XV 673 F. This second Antiphon is again referred to, Rhet. 11 6. 27, 
’Avripov 6 troinrns, and his play Meleager, Ib. 23. 20, where two lines are 
quoted from it. Besides Antiphon’s play, there were several others with 
the same title, and on the same subject, the Calydonian boar-hunt and its 
tragic consequences, by poets comic as well as tragic, Sophocles, Euri- 
pides, Sosiphanes, (Wagner, 7rag. Gr. Fragm. 111 179,) Antiphanes, 
and Philetaerus, Mein., u. s., 1 315, 349. (The Meleager of Antiphanes is 
doubtful, the names of Antiphon and Antiphanes being often inter- 
changed, Mein.) See also Wagner, 7rag. Gr. Fragm. Ul 113. 

Victorius notes on this allusion: ‘Plexippus was brother of Althea, 
Meleager’s mother, and with his brother Toxeus was put to death by Me- 
leager, because they expressed indignation at his bestowing the prize, the 
boarskin, which he had received for the destruction of the Calydonian 
boar, upon his mistress Atalanta, Perhaps it was this very circumstance 
that Antiphon indicated: he may have represented Plexippus as express- 
ing his vexation at Meleager’s znsensibility to his want, to his great 
anxiety, namely, to possess the boarskin, which his nephew (Meleager) had, 
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regardless of the claims of consanguinity, bestowed nevertheless on Ata- 
lanta’. (I have altered the second sentence for the sake of clearness.) 

The story of Meleager and the Caledonian boarhunt, is told by Ovid, 
Metamorph. vill. The offence of the Thestiadae, Toxeus and Plexippus, 
and their death by the hand of their nephew, are described in 428—444: 
from which Victorius apparently derived his account. 

§ 20. ‘We are angry also with those that rejoice at our misfortunes or 
in general maintain a cheerful demeanour in the midst of our distresses: 
for this is a mark either of downright enmity or of contemptuous in- 
difference’. GAs, without any sfecra/ indications of joy, yet maintain a 
most provoking air of serenity and indifference whilst they cheerfully 
contemplate our vexations and annoyances—everyone who has ever had 
experience of this (and who has #of?) knows well how provoking it is. 

‘And with those who don’t care (who exhibit no solicitude, or sympa- 
thy; comp. zx/ra § 21, of yap Pitot ovvadyovow) when they give us pain; 
and this is why we are angry with the messengers of evil tidings’ (inge- 
nious solution). Or the explanation might be, that the first surprise 
and annoyance at the unwelcome intelligence associates. the bearer with 
his news. That messengers of unwelcome news are liable to a rough 
reception from those to whom they communicate them, is noticed also by 
Aesch., Pers. 255, @pot xaxov pév mporov ayyéAAe xaxd, Soph. Antig. 277, 
orépyet yap ovdels ayyeNov Kaxav érav. 

Shakespeare, Henry IV. Pt. II. Act I, sc. 1. 100, Yet the first bringer 
of unwelcome news hath but a losing office. Antony and Cleop. 11 5, 
Though it be honest it ts never good to bring bad news. Macbeth, V 5, 
Liar and slave-—to the messenger, who comes to announce the moving 
of Birnam wood). 

- §21. ‘And with suchas stand quietly, calmly, listening to an account 
of (epi), or looking on at (any painful exhibition of) our faults and weak- 
nesses (ra davAa), (without offering either help or sympathy); this looks 
like either contemptuous indifference, or actual enmity: because /riends 
sympathise with us (/¢e/ Zain as we do ourselves), (and these do not); and 
every one feels fain at the spectacle, the contemplation, when he wit- 
nesses the exposure, of his own infirmities’—the /rzend, being érepos 
avros Or GAXos avrds, ‘a second self’ (Eth. Nic. IX several times repeated), 
must regard the exposure of his friend’s weaknesses just as he would of 
his own. 
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§ 22. ‘And further, with those who shew slight to us before (in 
respect of) five different kinds of persons; (1) to those whom we are 
ambitious of rivalling! (in the race for distinction ; @iAortpetrOar expresses 
the ambitious views, and mpos ovs the competition, comp. c. 4.24, 6.15, 
10. 5, &c.); (2) pos (rovrovs) os, to those whom we respect and admire ; 
(3) those by whom we wish to be respected and admired; (4) those of 
whom we stand in awe; (5) 9 (rots cAtywpovow nuoy, Or avroy as Ar. 
writes it,) or, (we are angry with those who slight us) when i the com- 
pany of (év) those who hold us in awe. In the society of any of these, a 
slight offered is provocative of a greater degree of anger (than it would 
be elsewhere)’. 

aicyvvecOa, with the accus. of the Jerson, means to ‘be ashamed in a 
man’s presence, or before him; to be afraid to look one in the face, from 
reverence; to stand in awe of him’. Soph. Phil. 1382, ov xarasoyvves 
Oeovs; tov mpoorpomaoy tov ixérnv; The accusative is the /oca/ accus., 
an extension of the cognate accus., the person, whose presence causes the 
shame or awe, being represented as the sea¢ of it, as when we Say aAyeiry 
rv Kearny. Matth., Gr. Gr. 441, has given a few examples of this use of 
aicyvveoOat and aideicGac—four from Eur. Ion, 353, 379, 952, and 1093, 
aicyvvopat rov moAvipvoy Oeov, and one from Xen. de Rep. Lac. If 11. 
Add Hom. I]. A 23, aidetcOai 6’ iepna, Z (VI) 442, aidedpat Tpdas xa Tpwadas 
EAxeowmrérdovus: SO aldetabat ixérny,as Hom. I]. X (XXII) 124. Aesch. Agam.362, 
(Dind.), Aia roe Eévav péyay aidotpat. Aristoph. Thesm. 848, 903, Eccles. 
381, Plut. 1077. Plat. Theaet. 183 E, MeAtogov...frrov aicxvvopat, Symp. 
216 B, 218 D, Protag. 312 A, ovx ay aloyvvoo cavrov; Rep. VIII 562 E, 
ailoxvverOa rovs yovéas, x.r.A. Comp. Lat. pudere, suppudere, aliguem 
alicuius, Cic. Ep. ad Fam. 1X 1 sed guod eorum me suppudebat. Orator 155 
‘ Patris met, meum factum (i.e. meorum factorum) pudet,’ 

§ 23. ‘And those whose slight is offered to such objects as it 
would be a disgrace to us not to help and protect, such as parents, 
children, wives, rulers and governors’, such as have a natural claim upon 
our help and protection. ‘And those that have failed to make a due 
return (for a benefit received); for in this case the slight (neglect, con- 
temptuous zxdifference to moral obligation) is a violation of the zatural 


1 The phrase has been otherwise understood, ‘those whom they are anxious 
to stand well with’. But to say nothing of its not properly representing the Greek, 
this interpretation leaves no difference between this first class and the third. 
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claim, duty, or obligation. The zature or fitness of things requires (under. 
this theory, which is that of justice, the lex talzonis) such a compensation, 
or the repayment of the favour. 

§ 24. ‘And those (are provoking) who use irony to (spés, in reply to, 
or conversation with) us when we are in serious earnest (whether merely 
talking, or engaged in some serious pursuit: either of these is provoked 
by untimely levity ; which is construed as a kind of contempt), for irony 
is expressive of contempt’. This characteristic or construction of irony 
is not noticed in the analysis of it in Eth. Nic. IV 13, 1127 622 seq. In 
Iv 8, 1124 & 30, it appears as a trait in the character of the peyadowvyos, 
and is part of the contemptuous bearing (11245 5 6 dé peyadopuyos Sixaiws 
xatadpovet) to the vulgar which is suitable to his dignity, etpwva 8¢ mpis. 
roUs moAAovs. On irony and its uses in Rhetoric, besides the passage 
from the Ethics already quoted, see Rhet. ad Alexandrum 22. 1, Cic. de 
Orat. II 67. 269 seq., III 53. 203, Quint. VIII 6. 54, IX 2. 44 seq. Socrates 
was probably one of those whose constant use of eipwyeia was construed 
as contempt, and contributed to his unpopularity. 

§ 25. ‘And (again we feel ourselves slighted) by those who are 
naturally or habitually disposed to acts of kindness, if they don’t extend 
their kindness to ourselves: for this has the air of contempt, to consider 
us (avrov is ‘an individual’ opposed to mavras) unworthy to be treated 
in the same way as every one else’. | 

§ 26. ‘Forgetfulness too is provocative of anger, even, for instance, 
forgetting your friend’s name, though it be (shewn) in such a mere trifle: 
for even forgetfulness (trifle though it be, xai) is construed as a sign of © 
contempt: because this oblivion is due to neglect, and neglect is slight’. 
Falconbridge, in King Fohn, Act I, sc. 1.187, And tf his name be George, 
Lil call him Peter ; For new-made honour doth forget men’s names. 

§ 27. ‘So the objects, dispositions, and provocatives of anger have 
been all treated together’. On the grammar of ois.. efpyraz, see note, II 9. 
¥1 (at the end). 

The following sentence is a note upon the mode of applying the fore- 
going analysis to the conduct and management of the speech, for the 
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benefit of the student of Rhetoric: how, namely, to excite and direct this 
passion in conformity with the interests of the speaker, and it is plain 
that what is required is, to bring the audience by the speech into such a 
state of mind as men are in, when they are irascible (so that their anger 
may be brought to bear upon the opponent); and to represent the adver- 
sary as liable to the imputation of such feelings and acts as provoke men 
to anger, and of such character or disposition as men are angry with. 
xatracxevafew has the same double meaning, or at least application, as we 
noticed on II 1.2,q.v. In the one case, it is ‘to establish’, or produce 
the feelings in the minds of the audience; in the other, to produce in 
their minds by the speech an impression of the state of feeling of the 
adverse party, to establish, i.e. to represent inthe speech. avroy after déoe 
dy, the reading of most MSS, is rightly omitted by Bekker with A‘. 


CHAPTER III. 

Analysis of spaorys, patience; the opposite of dpyy, as it is here 
stated. In the Nic. Eth. Iv 11, init. the statement is different. spacrns 
is there the mean state, or virtue, lying between opyAérne irascibility, the 
excess of angry emotion, and dopynoia want of spirit, insensibility (to pro- 
vocation or wrong), the defect; ro 8€ mporndaxi{opevov dvéxerOa xal rovs 
oixelous meptopay avdparodades. spyy is the basis of the whole, the 
aaOos in general, the natural emotion in respect of provocation, capable 
of modification so as to assume three different forms: its three é£e:s are 
mept thy opyyy, C.12init. mpaorns then, here, as a mabos—in the Ethics 
it is a {cs or virtue—is this instinctive affection, feeling, emotion, in a 
mild, calm, subdued state (opposed to épyj an emotion in a state of ex- 
citement); placidity oftemper. As avirtue(in the Ethics) itis as described 
by Grant (Eth. Nic. Plan of book, tv p. 150, first ed.) ‘the virtue of the 
regulation (or control) of the temper’. In the de Anima, I 1, 403 @ 16, it 
is still only a zraGos, together with Oupds, poBos, ZAeos, Odpaos, xapa, Pidrfa, 
and pioos. Again mpaorns, the feeling, stands in the same relation to 
mpavvows, the quieting, calming, lowering Jrocess of the excited, angry 
emotion, as dpyy does to dpyiferba, (and would to dpyors if the word 
were in existence). And lastly, as dpyj is a xivnots (setting in motion in 
the way of stirring up and exciting) de Anima, I 1, 403 @ 26, ro épyiferOat 
xivnais ris Tov rotovdl wadparos f pépous x.T.A., SO Wpavvars is a KaTdoTacts, a 
process of settling down, and ypéunois, a passing to a state of rest— 
jpepew the regular opposite of aweicba. The fifth book of the Physics 
is on these two opposites, xivnors and ypepia; see especially ch. 6, ‘And 
whereas growing angry is opposite to growing calm, and anger to calm- 
ness, (and we rhetoricians are bound to be equally acquainted with both 
sides of every question), we must now proceed to ascertain the several 
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dispositions of calmness (in the swézect), the states of mind (in the odjects) 
which are regarded with calmness (sang-froid), and the means of bringing 
them into this state’, 

§ 2. gerw| See note on I §. 3, 6.2, &c. ‘Let it be assumed then (as suffi- 
cient for our purpose) that the process or growth of this even and indifferent 
state of mind is a subsiding or seft/ing down, and a process tending to 
rest (a quieting process) of the mofio# (Le. excitement, ferment, ebullition) 
of anger’, “In V. Nat, Ausc. [@ucceiis axpodoews, E p. 230 @ 4,] (32, 9 yap 
els avro Kivnots év @ EoTHKev, Hpéunois madAovy éorw) valet Aristoteli ypeunors, 
via progressusque ad quietem”, Victorius. 

$43. ‘Ifthen anger is roused by slight, and slight is voluntary (Le. 
intentional), it plainly follows that to those who do none of these things 

(the various kinds of ohcvywpia enumerated in this last chapter) or do it 

unintentionally, or have that appearance (though they may in reality 

have intended a slight), men are calm (quiet, placable, take no offence)’. 

§ 4. ‘And to those who offer a slight without intending it (with 
the contrary intention). And to those whose feelings or dispositions and 
conduct’ (both included in romtro:) ‘are alike to themselves and to the 
others (//#, who behave in the same way themselves to themselves); for 
no one is ever supposed to slight himself’, 

§ 5. ‘And to those who offer a slight, and then repent of it ; for, accept- 
Ing as a sort of satisfaction the pain félt at what has been done, their 
anger ceases. A sign of this is what happens in the punishment of slaves; 

_for those that awswer, or contradict us, and deny the fault, we punish 
more severely, whilst we cease to be angry with those that admit the 
justice of their punishment’. 

perapedopevors| axovetov be ro émidvmov kal év perapedelg......rov Oy be 
fiyvoway 6 ev év perapedeia Axwv Soxei x.r.A. Eth, Nic. 11 2 init. p. 1110 18. 
So that repentance is a sign that the act was unintentional, and from 
ignorance of the probable effect. 

dyrihéyovras] Arist. Ran. 1072, Aadudy cai crwpudiay 4 "Eexevooer rds 
re waAaiorpas, kai Tovs mapdAous avérevrey ayrayopevewy Trois Apyovew. 
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mpos rovs opzoAdcyovvras] Schrader refers in illustration to Terent. 
Andr. 111 5.15, Pamph. annon dixi esse hoc futurum? Dav. dixti. Pamph. 
quin meritus’s? Dav. crucem.....Pamph. (whois mollified by the admission) 
hei mihi, cum non habeo spatium ut dete sumam supplicium, ut volo. 
Ful. Cesar, WV 3,116, Brut. When I spoke that, I was tll-tempered too. Cass. 
Do you confess so much? Give me your hand, ‘The cause of this (of the 
heavier punishment of those that aggravate their offence by denying it), 
is that to deny evident facts is effrontery’ (dvatoyvvria is a want of respect 
for the opinions and feelings of others), ‘and effrontery implies slight 
regard and contempt—at all events we feel no respect for’ (aloyvverOai 
Twa, note on II 2.22) ‘those whom we greatly despise’. This is an argu- 
ment in support of the assertion that dva:cyuvria implies ocAcywpia and 
xarappovnots. dvacxuvria is ‘disrespect’; now as experience shews that 
we do treat with disrespect those whom we very much despise, it follows 
from this that disrespect, effrontery, impudence, must carry with it, as its 
outward expression, the feeling of contempt. Comp. c. 6 § 2, 7 & 
dvatcyvrtia oAtyopia Tis. 

avacxuvria To ta avepa apveicba| The sausage- (or black-pudding-) 
monger in the Knights (296) is a perfect model of this kind of effrontery. 
Cleon, who is represented as not overburdened with modesty, candidly 
admits his thefts, ouodoyd krérrew® ot 8 ovxi. The other lays his hands 
upon something under the very eyes of the bystanders, and then swears 
that he never touched it: ») rov ‘Epyiy rov ayopaiov, xamopxad ye Brerovtoy. 

§ 6. What follows, though put forward as an independent topic, may 
also be regarded as the explanation of the second member of the alterna- 
tive, the mitigation of the penalty consequent upon the admission of the 
offender. 

‘And to those who humble themselves before us, and do not answer 
or contradict us; for in doing so they seem to admit their inferiority, and 
(conscious) inferiority implies fear, (not contemptuous indifference), and 
no one in that state of mind is ever guilty of a slight’. (Fear and anger 
cannot coexist, § 10.) ‘That our anger does cease towards those who 
humble themselves before us, is shewn also by the habit which dogs have 
of not biting those that sit down (when they attack them)’. This fact in 
the natural history of dogs is attested not only by Homer—Od. & 26 
éLarims 8 'O8vaja ov xuves UAaKoppor’ of ev KexAnyovres éredpapoy, avrap 
’Odvoceds ELero xepSooivyn, oxnmrpov Bé of Exmece yetpos—but also by the 
experience of modern travellers in Albania [see esp. Mure’s Zour in Greece: 
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_ 1 93—100 or De Quincey’s review XIII 301—9]. I myself heard of it there. 
In illustration of xabifovras, sitting as a suppliant posture, Victorius cites 
Soph. Oed. R. init. rivas wo8 éSpas racde x.r.A. Arist. Plut. 382, op@ rv 
émi rod Brparos xabedovpevoy, ixernpiay €xovra. Demosth. de Cor. § 107 ove 
év Mouvuyia éxabefero (took sanctuary at the altar of Artemis in Munychia). 

§ 7. ‘And to those who are serious with the serious’ (earnest in any- 
thing—the opposite “of those who joke mai{ovres, or use irony, when you 
are disposed to be serious, which makes you angry; c. 2 § 24); ‘because 
then you consider yourself to be treated seriously’ (which implies respect, 
that you are worthy of serious consideration), ‘and not with contempt’ 
(as in the other case, in which people seem to ‘make a joke’ of you). 

orovddtecOa: and xaradpoveicOa:] On this formation of the passive, 
see Append. B on I 12. 22 (at the end of the notes to Book 1). 

§ 8. ‘And to those who have done us more kindness and service (than 
they have received from us)’, The explanation of this is not given 
because it is too clear to require one. It is that this superiority in con- 
ferring favours constitutes a deb¢ and an obligation on the part of the 
inferior in this social commerce, whose account is on the debit side in the 
books of the other; who is therefore od/iged to him, and disinclined to 
resent any real or supposed offence: the gratitude overpowers the sense 
of slight. | 

‘And those who beg for anything and deprecate our wrath or resent- 
ment ’—both of these are confessions of inferiority, we acknowledge that 
we are in want of something, a deficiency which they can supply, and 
this shews superiority—‘for they are humbler’ (than they would otherwise 
be, if they didn’t want anything). 

§9. ‘And those who are not given to wanton outrage, or to mockery, 
or slight’—the opposite dispositions and conduct being of all the most 
provocative of anger, C. 2 §§ 3, 5, 12—‘ either such as never indulge them 
against any one, or never against the good and worthy, or never against 
those who are like ourselves’. . 

§ 10. ‘And as a general rule, the things (words or deeds) that are 
productive (in our intercourse with others) of a calm temper’ (a quiet, 
indifferent, unexcited state of feeling; mpaorns is purely negative; I believe, 
strictly speaking, that it is no true ma6os at all, and is better represented 
AS a virtue or mean state in the Ethics) ‘may be ascertairfed from their 
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opposites’ (viz. the exciting topics of cpyj inc. 2). Buhle objects to this 
clause, dA@s éx rov évavyriwy as interrupting the analysis and out of place, 
and pronounces it an interpolation. It is however a not unnatural 
observation to make here. Up to this point Aristotle has been going 
over very nearly the same ground as the topics of the last chapter; when 
he has got thus far, the resemblance strikes him, and he says by way of 
a note: “but in fact this is true as a general rule, a// the topics of 
mpacotns may be derived by merely reversing them from those of dpyy”. 
I do not mean to say that he was previously unaware of this fact, but 
only that it struck him more vividly at the moment, when he had the 
preceding examples written down on his parchment or papyrus (probably 
the latter) before his eyes. 

After this little digression we return to the topics of xpaorne. 

‘The presence of those that we are afraid of, or stand in awe of, makes 
us calm: for as long as we are in this state of mind we cannot feel 
anger; because fear and anger cannot coexist in the mind’. 

§ 11. ‘At offences committed under the influence of passion we 
either feel no anger at all, or in a less degree; because in this case the 
offence appears not to be due to slight; for no one when angry with 
another can feel indifferent about him and his proceedings; because a 
contemptuous and indifferent state of mind, or slight, implies the absence 
of pain, whereas anger is always accompanied by it’. dpy} dpefis pera 
Avans, defin. II 2.1, “Eodem argumento Eth. Nic. 111 (4, 1111 4 17,) - 
distinxit mpoatpeow a cupiditate: cal ny pév émOvpia 8€os nai émtdvmov, F 
O¢ mpoaipects ovre Avinpod ov ydeds”. Victorius. 

rois 8¢ opyjv moinoaow)] As here the influence of passion mitigates 
the offensiveness of an act, and the amount of provocation caused by it, 
so in Eth. Nic. v. 10, 1135 4 19, Gray eidds pév pp) wpoBovdevcas dé, adixnpa, 
oloy doa Te Sia Oupov cat GAAa ran, doa dvayxaia } vad, cupBaiver rois dy- 
O@pwrrots, it diminishes its criminality. The supposition is, that a man who 
kills another, for instance, in a fit of passion, is d/inded by it, deprived 
thereby of the knowledge of the particular circumstances of the case, which 
is necessary to constitute guz/t, Eth. N. 111 2, and the want of which 
exempts in some degree from responsibility ; there is no malice prepense 
which makes the complete crime. The question of the degree in which 
acts of this kind can be properly called zwvoluntary is briefly discussed in 
c. 3 of the same book. 

§ 12. ‘Again, an offence from one who stands in awe of us’, does not 
provoke us to anger, because we know or guess that from one who 
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habitually regards us with awe or reverence the offence is unintentional, 
being inconsistent with his ordinary feeling toward us. ‘Also it is plain 
that men are calm and placable when they are in any state (in any con- 
dition or circumstances, internal or external) which is antagonistic to 
angry feeling, as when engaged in any sport or amusement, when they 
are laughing, at a feast, in fine weather (or in a prosperous state), in 
success, in a state of repletion or satisfaction; in short, in any condition 
_of freedom from pain (negative pleasure), or (positive) pleasure—except 
that of wanton outrage (U8pis is always érws jody, 1 2. 5)—and of 
virtuous, good hope’, Of émetays it is said, Eth, N. v, 14, init. peradépo- 
pev avri rod ayaov. It can be sudstituted, by metaphor, for ¢yafos. The 
éad state of mind implied by a vicious hope does wot exclude the feeling 
of anger. 

evnuepia] It is hard to say whether this is meant for a ‘fine day’, 
‘fine weather’, like evéia, which certainly tends to placidity of temper, 
and general ev@upia and evcoAia—{in which sense it is actually used in 
Hist. Anim. VI 15. 6, drav evpepias yevoperns avabeppaivnra 4 yj, and 
again § 7, Grav evnuepia 7, and Xenoph. Hellen. 11 4. 2, cai pad’ ednuepias, 
ovens, Soph. Aj. 709, Aevkoy evauepow daos)—or metaphorically, for a 
‘state of prosperity, health and happiness’, in which sense evnpepos, 
evnpepeity and evypepia are employed. See again Hist. Anim, VII 18.1, 
eUnuepovar dé (are in a flourishing condition) ra ¢@a xara ras pas x.7.d.° 
V II. 5, pos Thy GAAny rot caparos evnwepiay. Pol. 111 6,1278 4 29, as evovens 
Tivos evnpepias ev avr@ (r@ (hv) Kal yhueurnTos pucks, IV (VII) 2, 1324 @ 38, 
€umodiov Ti wept avrov evnpepia (of the prosperity of a country). VII 
(V1) 8, 1322 & 38, ednuepovoas wokeow, VIII (V) 8, 1308 & 24, To evnpepovv 
ris wokews. And in the same sense evernpias yevouérns Oe eipyvqy «.r.A,, Of 
a state, as before, VIII (V) 6, 1306 6 11. De Gen. An. IV 6.16, evnwepeiv 
trois cwpacw. Eth, Nic. 19, sub fin. rijs rovavrns evnpepias, including all 
the elements of happiness or prosperity, according to the vulgar notion. 
In Aristotle at all events the preponderance of usage is decidedly on the 
side of the metaphorical application. 

§ 13. ‘Further (men are brought to a calm or placid state of mind) 
by lapse of time when they are no longer fresh in their anger (when their 
anger is no longer fresh) ; for time brings anger to an end’, 

xpovigew is ‘to pass’ or ‘spend time’, xeypovxores, men that have 
‘already passed some time’, since the angry fit came on. For examples 
of the use of the word see the Lexx. vumoyuo, ‘fresh, recent’, of things 
still under the hand of the workman. See note on! 1.7. 

Gaisford quotes in illustration of the topic, Thucyd. 111 38, (Cleon)"@av- 
pata pev Tov mpobertar aidis wept MuriAnvaiwy déeyeww, Kal xpovov diarpySny 
Euromodvray 6 €aTt Tpos Tay WoiknkoT@y paddov. o yap waar r@ dpacarre 
GpPdvrépa ty dpyy éme£epyera, And Eustath. ad IL Q, p. 1342. 46, o da 
Bérou Kaipos padarret Thy év Trois Oupoupévots axANpornTa, woTE dAnOevew Tov 
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eisrovra ore (Soph. Electr. 179) ypovos evpapys Beds. Virg. Aen. v 781, 
Lunonts gravis ira, nec exsaturabile pectus, quam nec longa dies pietas 
nec mitigat ulla (Victorius), describes the implacability, the lasting 
nature, of Juno’s anger, which is the direct opposite of mpaorns. This 
1S muxporns: of dé mexpot SvadiaArvrot Kal moAdy ypdvov opyifovra, Eth. N. Iv 
11, 1126 @ 20: likewise xoros, rancorous, vindictive wrath, said of one who 
metre: thy opyny, (nurses his wrath to keep tt warm, Burns,) Ib. line 265. 
And opposed to these are the dpyido: (irascible), dfeis, dxpoyoAo, (ita Bekk.) 
Ib. line 18; these rayéws dpyifovra: and mavovrat raxéws, lines 13, 15. 

‘And again a more violent animosity conceived against one person is 
appeased by punishment previously exacted from another (who may not 
have excited it so strongly): and therefore the saying of Philocrates was 
to the point, when some one asked at a time of popular excitement 
against him, ‘why do not you defend yourself? ‘No, not yet’, he replied. 
“Well, but when?’ ‘As soon as I have seen some one else under accu- 
sation’, (or ‘under a similar suspicion’: d:aBadAew, ‘to set two people at . 
variance’, being specially applied to ‘calumny’). ‘ For men recover their 
calmness and evenness of temper, as soon as they have expended their 
‘anger upon another. object’. So Eth. N., u.s., 1126 @ 21, watAa 8e yiverat 
Grav dvramodidoa* 4 yap Tiswpia maves ths Opyys, noovny avr rhs AUVs 
éymoovea. “Tanta enim est primi impetus in ira vis, ut cupiditatem 
fere omnem effundat.” Schrader. He also cites from Plutarch’s Life of 
Alexander the case of Alexander the Great, who expended his anger 
against the Greeks on the destruction of Thebes, and afterwards spared 
Athens. Victorius supplies a very pertinent passage from Lysias, Or. X1x 
Umép tov “Apioropavous xpnuarov §§ 5, 6, dxovw yap eywye...drt mavray 
8eworarav €ore SiaBody’ padrtora 8€ roiro Zxou Gy tis Besvdrarov, Gray moA- 
Aol emi rp avr airia eis dyGva Kataotaow' ds yap ért ro Todd of TedevTaiot 
xpivopevos ow Covrat’ remaupévor yap dpyjs avrav dxpoacbe, Kat rovs €Aéyxous 
78n €Oedovres arrodeye Oe. 

On Philocrates, of the Attic deme Hagnus (‘Ayvovctos), a contempo- 
rary and political rival of Demosthenes, see two columns of references 
from the Orators, chiefly Demosthenes and Aeschines, in Baiter and 
Sauppe’s excellent Jndex nominum, appended to their edition of the 
Greek Orators, 111 137 seq. [See also Arnold Schaefer’s Demosthenes und 
szine Zeit, 1. 345 and elsewhere. S.] ° 

‘As happened in the case of Ergophilus ; for though they (the Athe- 
nian assembly) were more indignant with him than with Callisthenes, 
they let him off, because they had condemned Callisthenes to death the 
day before’. Callisthenes and Ergophilus were both of them Athenian 
generals commanding in the Chersonese, B.C. 362. See Grote, //es¢. of 
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Gr. X 508, 511, and the references in Baiter and Sauppe, u.s. pp. 45 and 
73 [also A. Schaefer, Demosthenes, 1134]. The former is to be distin- 
guished from Callisthenes the contemporary Orator. Of Ergophilus, 
Demosthenes says, de Fals. Leg. § 180, xat dcot da rair’ (corruption 
and treachery in the exercise of military command) drodwAaar sap’ vpir, 
of 8 xpypara wapmoAN GddArjxacw ov xarerov Sei~a, "Epyodidos, Kndico- 
Soros, Tiwopayos, x.r.A. To reconcile this passage with that of Aristotle, 
we must suppose that Ergophilus was one of those that were fined, but 
acquitted on the capital charge; which is not quite accurately expressed 
by ddetoay: or possibly the two cases may be distinct. 

§ 14. ‘Sympathy or compassion calms angry feeling; and if the 
offence (which has aroused their indignation) has been visited by a hea- 
vier punishment than those who are thus angry would themselves have 
inflicted (their anger is appeased); for they think they have received a 
sort of (domep) satisfaction (for the injury)’, or ‘exacted as it were a 
penalty (for the offence)’. 

§ 15. ‘Or again, if they think that they are themselves in fault, and 
are suffering no more than they deserve; for justice, ‘reciprocity’, or 
fair retaliation, excites no anger: and so they no longer think that the 
treatment they receive is in violation of their natural rights, and this, as 
we said, is essential to (or the notion of) anger’, #4» ‘was—when we said 
it’: that is, in the definition II 2.1. On mpoojxoy, the appeal to nature 
as the basis of obligation, see note on pn mpoonxorros (on II 2. 1 at the end). 
‘And therefore punishment should always be preceded by ¢he (appro- 
priate, r@) explanation (of the nature of the offence and the justice of the 
punishment); for even slaves are less vexed at being punished (when 
treated in this way)’. This is Muretus’ interpretation, against Victorius. 
It is no doubt the natural and correct explanation. [‘ Decet verbis casti- 
gare, antequam puniamus.’ Spengel.] 

§ 16. ‘(And men in anger are more easily pacified) if they think that 
(those that they desire to punish) will never find out that the punishment 
is due to them (that they are the authors of it) and that it is in compen- 
sation for their own injuries’; (this is the Gatvopévn dAcywpia of the defi- 
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nition: see note on p. 10,) ‘for anger is always directed against individuals, 
(11 2. 2, infra 4. 31, where this is made the characteristic of anger, as 
opposed to hatred,) as appears from the definition’. This zaference from 
the definition is drawn from the datvopévy ripwpia which is the object of 
the angry man. Ifthe punishment is to be such as can be actually seen, 
the anger cannot be directed against abstractions like classes or kinds, 
but must have a single, palpable, concrete, and also animated object; 
something that can feel, and shew that it is hurt. 

‘And therefore (the trait of character, the representation, in) the verse’ 
(of Homer, Odys. 1X 504) ‘is right and true (to nature, rightly conceived 
and expressed), “Tell him that it is Ulysses waster of cities (that blinded 
him)’—as though his revenge was not complete’ (i.e. the revenge of 
Ulysses, or of the character in Homer; which is the suppressed nomin. 
to meroinrat, and with which reripwpnyevos agrees: /z¢#. the character is 
rightly represented in the verses as not fully avenged) ‘unless the other 
(the Cyclops) was aware by whom and for what’ (the blindness was 
inflicted). 

The passage runs thus: KuxAwy, al nev ris oe xarabvntay dvépdner 
OPbarpod etpyrar deixeAinv drawrwy, dacba ’Odvocja mrodumophioy é€a- 
Aadaat, vioy Aaéprew, "Wann eve oiki’ ~yovra. ‘So that men are not 
angry with aé/ the rest (all besides those who are actually within reach), 
who are out of sight (far away, for instance), nor any more with the dead’ 
(€rz, they do not retain their anger beyond the grave) ‘as with those who 
have endured the last extremity, and are no longer susceptible of pain, 
nor indeed of any feeling, which (to give the other pain and to make him 
feel) is what the angry man aims at. And therefore the poet (Homer, 
Iliad, @ 54) has well said of Hector, wishing to represent Achilles as 
ceasing from his anger against the dead (4#. wishing to put a stop to his 
anger, i.e. represent it as ceasing): “For in truth it is but dumb (sense- 
less) earth that he is outraging in his wrath.”’ Or rather, mavoas Bovdo- 
pevos means to suggest or assign a reason or motive for Achilles’ ceasing 
from his anger: the words being those of Apollo, who is haranguing the 
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Gods on the propriety of permitting Hector’s body to be buried, and 
concludes his speech very emphatically with this line. 

mavoa BovAopevos| These words, applied to the poet himself instead of 
the character Apollo, represented in the poem, are an instance of a not 
unfrequent confusion in expressions of this kind. It is the substitution 
of the author himself for his personage or character; or the conversion of 
the doctrine of a given philosopher or school into the philosopher or 
school that holds it. Plat. Rep. 11 363 D, rods 8€ dvocious...xaropurrovaty 
év “Aidov, cal xooxive ddwp dvayxafover péperv, of Musaeus and the Orphics, 
who ‘represent them as buried, and compelled to carry...’ Theaet. 183 A, 
iva pi) oTHowpev avrovs TP Acdyw, the Heracliteans to wit, ‘that we may 
not represent them as stofping’—contrary to their doctrine of the uni- 
versal flux. Similarly the Eleatics, Ib. 157 A, are called of toravres, ‘the 
stationers’, meaning those who represent every thing as stationary or at 
rest. So Soph. 252 A, the opposition school, of Heraclitus, receives the 
name of of péovres, ‘the fluent philosophers’, ‘the flowing gentry’, instead 
of their theory: and compare Theaet. 181 A, rév ra dximra xwwovvrov. 
A good example is Thuc, I 5, of raXatol ray roinray tas muoTets TOY KaTa- 
WeovTwV...€paravres el Anorai eiowv, making their characters put these 
questions. Arist. Ran. 15, if the vulg. be retained (Meineke omits it), 
Ib, 833, éreparevero, 911 (Aeschylus), mpdriora pev yap éva tw’ av xabicev 
(introduced in a sitting position) éyxaAvWas. In Aristotle it is still more 
common: de Gen. Anim. 722 4 19, xaOamep ’Epme8oxAjjs yerva. Metaph. 
A 8, 989 6 34, of HvOayopenn...yevyaot Tov ovpavey, de Anima I 2, 405 425, 
nal ‘HpdxAeros...€€ Js rdAXa cuviornow, ‘of which he represents, holds 
theoretically, everything else to be composed’. Ib. 404 616 and 24, (certain 
philosophers) ryv Wuyny cunoracw. De Gen. et Corr. I J, 314@9, dooe 
mavra €& évos yevvoow, and 51, rots é& évds mavra xaracxevafovow. De 
part. Anim. I 1.21, 6404 11, odrws rov xoopov yervoow, and § 22, 640 4 17, 
€k TOY TOLOVT@Y Gopdroy guMcTac. THY Giow mavres. See Dr Lightfoot’s 
notes on Ep. ad Gal. vi 13, of meprrepvdpevor, ‘the Circumcisionists’, the 
advocates of Circumcision. Similarly in Latin, Juven. VII 151, quam 
‘perimit saevos classis numerosa tyrannos. Hor, Sat. Il §. 41, Furius 
hibernas cana nive conspuet Alpes. 

§ 17. ‘It is plain therefore that those who want to soothe a man 
down (bring him down to a placid state from the exaltation of his pas- 
sion) must derive their propositions (or the traits of character) from these 
topics, presenting ¢hemselves in such a light—assuming such a-character 
themselves—{as is represented in the foregoing analysis), and the objects 
of their anger as either formidable, or worthy of high respect, or bene- 
factors, or involuntary agents, or as excessively afflicted at what they 
have done’. aioxvyvn here is the feeling of reverence or awe which is 
felt in the presence of any one who is entitled to unusual respect or admi- 
ration (see note on C. 2. 22); and aicyvvys akious is equivalent to rotovrous 
apos ovs aicxiverOa Set; and al a a is the representative of 


the perapedcpevoc of § 5. 
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I have already hinted a doubt in the notes on the preceding chapter 
whether apaorns is properly ranked amongst the ray. I think that it can 
be made plainly to appear that it is not. It is introduced no doubt for 
the purpose of giving the opposite side to the topics of anger, because 
the student of Rhetoric 1s in every case required to be acquainted with 
both sides of a question. And this purpose it may answer very well 
without being a real opposite of cpyy or indeed a waOos at all. If we 
compare mpaorns with the other wa6y analysed in this second book, we 
find that it differs from all of them in this respect—that the rest are 
emotions, instinctive and active, and tend to some positive result; 
whereas wpaorns is inactive and leads to nothing but the allaying, subdu- 
ing, lowering, of the angry passion, which it reduces to a particular state, 
the right or mean state of temper. It seems plain therefore that it is 
in reality, what it is stated to be in the Ethics, a é&£s, not a aos, of the 
temper ; an acquired and settled state of one of the ran, viz. dpy7, in the 
mean state (or due measure) of which (the wan) all virtue resides. It is 
accordingly represented in the Ethics as a virtue, the mean between 
irascibility and insensibility, the due measure of the passionate element or 
emotion of our nature; and as a virtue it is the control or regulation of 
our temper. The true ma@os is the opyn, the instinctive capacity of angry 
feeling, which may be cultivated by habit and education and developed in 
either direction, for good or evil; till it becomes dpy:Aorns irascibility, or 
dopynoia insensibility—if it take a wrong direction—or else settles into 
the mean state of a calm and placid temper. And this is the view that 
is taken of it in Nic. Eth. IV 11, init. apaorns is peoorns mept cpyds ; Ib. 
1125 6 30, ro pév yap wdOos éoriv opyf; line 34, BovAera: yap 6 mpaos 
Grdpaxos elvat xal pr ayeoOat vd tov mabous, GAX’ os Gv 6 Adyos raéy odTw 
kal emi rovrots kat én rocovToy ypovoy xaAeraivew. This is doubtless the 
correct view; and the other, though no doubt sudseguent to that of the 
Ethics, is adopted in the Rhetoric merely for convenience, philosophical 
accuracy not being required. Compare the introductory note to this 
Chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 

1. ‘Let us now proceed, after having first defined love and loving, to 
analyse its objects, motives or occasions’, 

§ 2. éorw] as usual, in the Zofular Rhetoric. See note on! 5. 8, &c. 

‘Let love then be assumed to be, the wishing to another whatever we 
think good, for 42s sake, not for our own, and the inclination to do such 
things (to do him good) to the utmost of our power’. Eth. Nic. vil 3, 
sub init. of dé didovvres ddAnAous BovdAorrat rayaba GAAyAots TavTy 7 piAov- 
ow. This makes the nearest approach to a regular definition of g:Ala in 
the Ethics, and is constantly recognised as the principle of love through- 
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out the treatise on ¢eAla, in Books vill and Ix. It represents the desire 
or the inclination of doing good to the object of your affection, which 
is naturally, or has become by habit, instinctive, and therefore a ra6os. 
In both definitions BovAerGa is prominent and characteristic. Love isa 
feeling, a sort of appetite, the wish to do good ; the power and the means 
of doing good being alike accidental and non-essential, though it is true 
(which is here added to the definition) that the inclination is always 
present, and will be gratified when the means are forthcoming. The 
words éxeivou évexa dAXa pn avrod express the unselfishness, the disinterested 
character, of the emotion. 6 8€ BovAduevds ti’ evmpayeiv éAmida eyo 
evrropias 80 éxeivov, ovk ox’ eivous éxeive elvat, AAG paddov éauT@, Kabamep 
ovde idos, ef Oepamever avrov dia twa xpnow (Eth. Nic. 1X 5 sub fin.). 
Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 1 ult. (quoted by Schrader), has the same remark. 
He adds, ‘ Prata et arva et pecudum greges diliguntur isto modo quod 
fructus ex iis capiuntur. Hominum caritas et amicitia gratuita est.’ 

‘And a friend is one that loves, and is beloved in return. And those 
that have this disposition, or entertain this feeling to one another’. 
«vvoray yap év dvrimerrovOocs gidiay evar. Eth. N. VIII 2, 1155 & 34. 

§ 3. ‘From this assumption the necessary consequence is that a 
friend is one who sympathizes with us in our joys and sorrows, rejoicing 
at the good that befals us, and grieved at that which gives us pain, not 
with any ulterior motive; but solely on our friend's account. For all 
feel joy in obtaining the object of their wishes, and pain at the reverse, so 
that the pleasures and pains that they feel are an indication of the nature 
of their wish’. The pleasure or pain felt on the occasion of a friend’s 
good or bad fortune is the test of the nature of their wishes, and therefore 
of their friendship or hatred. And also, as every one feels pleasure at 
| his own success and pain at disappointment, so by the rule qdiros 
@Xos avros, repos avres, ‘a friend is a second self’, (Eth. N. 1x 4, 1166 
@ 31, 9, sub init. et 1170 4 6), the test of friendship is this community of 
pleasure and pain between friend and friend. Jdem velle atgue tdem 
nolle ea demum firma amticitia est, says Sallust. This same principle of 
‘fellow-feeling’ as the basis of friendship (which is here principally in 
question) runs through the following sections to § 7. Zeno, the 
Stoic, épwrnbeis, ri dors Hidos; GAdros, épn, eyo. Diog. Laert. vir 1, 
(Zeno) § 23.7 

1 The reverse of the medal is presented by the cynical La Rochefoucauld, 
Maxime 81, °* Nous ne pouvons rien aimer que par rapport a nous, ad nous ne 
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§ 4. ‘And those who have sow (by this time, 48n) learnt to regard the 
same things as good and bad (to each)’, ‘id est, qui eandem fortunam 
subiere, et in eum statum ac conditionem vitae venere, ut quod aliis 
molestum sit ipsis quoque incommodet, et quod alios iuvet eodem pacto 
ipsos sublevet’ (Victorius) ; ‘and those who have the same friends and 
the same enemies ; for between such there must needs be a community 
of wishes, (good to the common friend, harm to the common enemy,) and 
therefore, by wishing for another the same things that he desires for 
himself, a man plainly shews that he is that man’s friend’. See the illustra- 
tions from the Eth. N. quoted in the preceding note. For kat ols 8) 
(Ac and Bekker), Q, Y and Z> have #8n, which is the reading of Victorius, 
and is supported by Vater. The latter notes (as I had myself observed) 
that 67 ‘you know’, ‘to be sure’, to attract attention, 1s not at all in 
Aristotle’s manner (it is Platonic, not Aristotelian) in a mere enumeration 
like this. I doubt if there is another instance of it in the Rhetoric. 
#0y on the contrary, which Victorius has represented in his explanation, 
is quite in point, and in fact adds something to the sense. 

§ 5. ‘And men love their benefactors in general, (those who have done 
good) either to themselves or to those whom they care for; or those who 
have done them great and important services, or have shewn forwardness ; 
readiness, in doing them; or if they were done on similar, i.e. great, 
occasions (when the need was urgent, or the benefit signal), and for their 
sakes alone; or those whom they suppose to wish to do them good’: 
the manifest inclination, ro xara dvvayiy mpaxrixoy elvat rovtav, § 2, being, 
as a test of friendship, equivalent to the actual performance. For 4 ovs 
dv, Muretus, Wolf, and Brandis’ Ansonymus (in Schneidewin’s Philo- 
logus IV. 1. p. 46) read xal ods, as the commencement of a new topic. 


Jaisons que suivre notre gottt a notre plaisir quand nous préférons nos amis nous- 
mémes; Cest néanmoins par cette préférence seule que Vamitié peut tre vrai a 
parfaite,” and 83, ‘‘ Ce gue les hommes ont nommé amitié n'est qu'une socitté, qu'un 
ménagement réciproque dintéréits, et qu'un échange de bons offices; ce n'est enfin 
quwun commerce o% Tamour propre se propose toujours quelque chose a gagner.” 
The author of the Zeviathan takes an equally low view of human nature, and 
derives from self-love, in some form or other, all our emotions and desires. They 
are all reducible to ‘ appetite’ or ‘desire’. ‘* That which men desire they are also 
said to Jove: and to hate those things for which they have aversion. So that 
desire and love are the same thing; save that by desire we always signify the 
absence of the object; by love most commonly the presence of the same.” Hobbes, 
Leviathan, Pt. 1. ch. 6. For a philosophical analysis of the ‘ Tender Emotion,’ 
its origin and varieties, see Bain, Emotions and Will, Ch. vi [[Ch. vu, ed. 1875]. 
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rowovrots] ‘such as, similar to’ the before-mentioned, i.e. peyadors. 
With this use of rosobros comp. Pl. Phaedo 59 A, 67 A, 79 C, 80 C, éay Ts 
Xaprevrws Exov To copa Kal ev rosavry wpa, ‘at a similar period of life’, like 
the preceding, i.e. xapséooy. (See Stallbaum’s note.) Thuc.1II 58, Mavoavias 
COanrev avrovs vopifwv év ya re pidia riOéva kai map’ dv8pdot roovross ‘and 
amongst men of the same sort’, i.e. @Aious. Demosth. de F. Leg. § 103, 
nal rovvayriov opyny, Gy roravTa paivytat wemoink@s, SC. opyns agea. Arist. 
Pol. 1 8, 1256 a 36, of 8 aq’ drteias, Soot Aipvas nal €An Kal worapovds 7 
Oadarray rovavtny mpocorxovcww, ‘who live by a sea of the same kind’, i.e. 
of the same kind as the before-mentioned lakes, marshes, rivers, in 

‘ which fish are to be found. Ib. 11 4, 1262 4 1, #rrov yap €orae dudia.....- 
Bet 8é rocovrous elvar rovs dpyopévous, SC. Hrrov didouvs. Ib. VIII (Vv) 10, 
1310 5 12, h xa&’ vrepoxny roovrov yévous ‘a similar family’, to the 
preceding. 

§6. ‘And friends’ friends, that is (xai) the friends of those whom we 
love ourselves. And those who are beloved by those that are beloved 
by ourselves’. If friendship is mxtua/, surely this is a ‘vain repetition’. 

§ 7. ‘And those who have the same enemies, or hate the same people 
that we ourselves hate, and those that are hated by the same people as 
we are hated by: for all such persons suppose the same things to be 
good as we do ourselves, and therefore they w7sk the same things as 
we do; which was the definition of a friend’. § 2, BovAerOai rim & oteras 
dyaéa. These common hatreds, founded on the principle of sdem velle 

' atque idem nolle, and expressed in the proverb xowa ra pido, are one 
of the strongest bonds of union by which religious and political parties, 
for example, are held together. On xowd ra Pita», see Plat. Legg. v 
10, 739 C, a passage worth comparing on this subject of ‘communism’; 
Rep. IV 424 A, V 449 C, Arist. Eth. Nic. vill 11 sub init. and the entire 
chapter, on this topic; xal 7 wapopia “Kowa ra pirov” dpOds, év xowwvig 
yap 4 pidia, 1159 4 32. And on the same, IX 8, 1168 4 6, xai ai mapotmias 
8€ wagat Guoyvapovotcw, olov ro “pia Wuxy” nat “xowa ta idwv” xat 
“laorns didorns” Kai “yovu xynuns Eyytov” K.7.r. 

rod gidov|] Angilice, ‘a friend’; on the generic use of the Greek 
definite article see note on § 31 of this Chapter. 

§ 8. ‘Again, those who are capable of and inclined to’ (both of which are 
contained in the termination -txés) ‘doservice to others in the way of assist- 
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ance, either pecuniary, or tending to their personal safety : and this is why 
the liberal, and brave, and just are held in honour’. The liberal aid them 
with money; the brave defend them from personal injury (es carnpiay) ; 
and the just are always ready at least to pay their debts, and if they 
don’t do them any Jositive service, at any rate can be depended upon to 
abstain from fraud and wrong. This is the utilitarian view of virtue, 
which we have had already very prominently brought forward in I 9; see 
for instance §§ 4,6. Comp. I 6.6. 

§9. The connexion between this topic and the preceding is thus 
given by Victorius. ‘The truly just are not easy to recognise, and we 
are apt to be deceived by the outside show and to mistake unreal 
for real justice. Consequently, in default of better evidence of justice in 
men, they assume (vroAapSavovoww) those to be just who mind their own 
business, and live upon their own resources or labour, and do not 
prey upon others, p) dd’ érépwy (adyras. Such are those who work for 
their bread, and amongst these especially, those who live upon (from the 
produce of) agriculture; and of all the res¢! (or else), those most of all 
who labour with their own hands’, 

of dro yewpyias avroupyoi] See note on I 12.25. Hesych. avroupyos, 
6 &” éavrov épyafopevos. In the Oeconomics, attributed to Aristotle, 1 2, 
1343 @ 25, agriculture is described as the first (in the natural order), 
and the greatest and most virtuous of all employments, xryjcews d€ 
Wparn empédeca y kara hvow* xara piow Be yf yewpyixy mporépa, kai 
8evrepat dat dd ris yijs, olov peraddeutix} Kal ef tis GAA TotavTn. BE | 
yeopyiKy) pddtora ore Stxaia’ ov yap dn’ dvOparev ov8 éxovrav, dowep 
camneia cat al pioOaprixai, ovr’ axovrwy domep ai modeptxal. This ex- 
plains the py ad’ érépov (avras of the text. Agriculturalists do not 
make their profit of men, but of the /and which they cultivate. 

§ 10. ‘And the temperate’ (those who exercise self control), ‘ because 
they are not inclined to wrong’. Being temperate, and their passions 
under strict control, they are not tempted by any licentious and ill- 
regulated desires to gratify these by wrong doing. The import and 
extent of the virtue of cwppoovrn are best set forth by Plato in the Gorgias. 
It is the principle of order and moderation in the human composition, 
and is hardly distinguishable from the conception of dcxaoovwn, the 
virtue that regulates the entire human machine, in the Republic. 


1 This redundant dddos with the superlative—the superfluous union of the com- 
parative with the superlative—may be illustrated here by two parallel examples 
from Shakespeare. JAfids. Night's Dream, V.1. 250, Thes is the greatest error of 
al/the rest. Macbeth, v.8. 4, Of all men else J have avoided thee. 
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Dr Whewell in his Transl. of the Gorgias thinks that the character 
assigned to it by Plato is best expressed by the term ‘self-control’. 

‘And those who abstain from business’, lead an easy quiet life, and 
don’t meddle with other people's business, ‘for the same _ reason’. 
ampaypowy is opposed to roAumpdypov, a meddler, or busy-body. 

§ 11. ‘And those we should (otherwise, on general considerations) like to 
be friends, provided they manifest the same inclination—make it clear’ 
(haivwvra: emphatic,) ‘that they wish it (on their side); and such are the 
good in respect of moral virtue’, (men may be good or excel in other things, 
as the Bonv dyads Mevédaos excellent in shouting, and wié dyabds Modv- 
Sevans in boxing); ‘and men who are held in repute, either by every one, 
or by the best, or by those whom we ourselves admire and respect, or 
by those who réspect and admire us’. If we read év ols @avpafovor avrous 
(Bekker retains rois) with A‘, Q, Y, Z, which Spengel adopts, these 
four last particulars will be all neuters. ‘And those who are distinguished, 
either in every thing (‘admirable Crichtons’), or in the best things 
(qualities, pursuits, studies, accomplishments, or rank, wealth, power, 
according to taste), or in things which we ourselves respect and admire, 
or in those things which they admire in us (/##, in those things in which 
they admire us)’. 

§ 12. ‘And further, those who are pleasant to pass our life, or spend 
the day, with; such are men who are good-tempered and cheerful’, (edxodos 
contrasted with 8ucxodos, transferred from good and bad digestion cdo, 
to the temper and character; Arist. Ran. 82, of the good-tempered, genial 
Sophocles), ‘and not inclined to find fault with any accidental error or mis- 
take (not critical and censorious), and not quarrelsome, or contentious : for 
all such are combative, pugnacious; and people that contend with one (in 
word or act, by contradiction, or interference with and opposition to our 
tastes and wishes) appear to have wishes contrary to ours’—and as to have 
the same wishes is characteristic of friendship, § 4, it is plain that people of 
this sort cannot be our friends. Comp. Eth. Nic. VIII 6, 1157 6 15, ovdets 
8¢ Suvarar curnpepevery rH AuTNPG ovsEe TG pe) Wei. These two words are 
joined together again in Eth. Nic. vill 6, 1157 8 21, Ib. c. 15, 1162 
6 14, 16. 

ovvdiayayetv, cvvdinpepedoat] This form of verb, principally with the 
prepositions ¢y and ovy—also in two or three cases with éri—which 
assumes for its explanation the dative of the indefinite pronoun, avr@ or 
avrj, avrois OY avrais, as the case may be, (the repetition of some sub- 
stantive immediately preceding i# which the person or thing resides, 
or with which it is associated,) as understood after the preBosition, 
is expressed in our idiom by adding the preposition at the end 
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of the phrase. Thus, the two verbs here in question are represented 
in English by ‘to pass one’s life with’, ‘to spend the day with’, 
the phrase at full length being, rots 9deis Dore riva ouvdiayayeiv avrois, 
avrois being the persons previously mentioned. Porson, Advers. p. 265, 
has referred to notes of various Commentators, who have illustrated this 
idiom, and Elmsley has supplied four examples, on Eur. Bacch. 508, 
évducruyjoat todvop’ émirjdeos el. Add the following, Soph. Oed. Col. 790, 
xGoves Aaxeiv rogotrov, évOaveiy povov, ‘earth enough to die in’, Phoen. 
727, év8voruyjoa Sevov evhpdrns xvéas (comp. Shaksp. Lear, Ul 4. 116, 
a naughty night to swim in). Yb. Erecth. Fragm. xx V 22 (Dind.) 96, 
Aaumpa ovyyeAavy povov. Arist. Nub. 422, émtyadxevew mapéxou av, ‘1 
would lend myself to be forged on’ (mapéxyoun’ adv supply €uavroy, as Aj. 
1146, warety mapeixye tp OeAovrs vavridwy, ‘lent himself to be trodden on’); 
Id. Equit. 616, afcov ye maow éxodoAvgat, ‘to shout at’, Pac. 1127, ap. Elms. 
Thuc, III 23, ov BéBatos Sore eredOeiv, ‘ice, not firm, unsafe, to tread on’. 
And the false antithesis in II 44, nat ols évev3aipovqcai re 6 Bios cpoiws Kat 
évreXeurioa: EvveperpyOn. 1174, yiv...cvpevn evaywviocacGa Trois “EdAnow ‘a 
land propitious for the Greeks to fight in’. 1 2, daov dmofpy, ‘enough to 
live off’ or ‘on’. Xenoph. Symp. II 18, otknpa éud8pdca, Ib. 111 8, (yqv) 
ixavas yévotro éyxovicacOa, Memor. III 8. 8 (olxia) 98iorn evdiaracba, 
Plat. Polit. 302 B (aroXreia) yxtora yader? ou{jy, ‘by no means hard to live 
with’, Ib. E, Bapurarn Evvoccjoa. Phaedr. 228 E, éuavrov cos éupedrceray 
wapexev. Phaedo 84 A, wapadidovat éauriy (rv Wuynv) wadw av éyxaradeiv. 
Herod. VII 59, 0 xapos émirndeos evdcaragat re nal évaptOpnoas. Comp. VI 
102, IX 7, quoted by Elmsley. Arist. Pol Iv (VII) 12, 1331 5 12, ayopa 
évexoXafew ‘a market-place to lounge in’, Lucian, Ver. Hist. 1 31, ixawoy 
puptavop@ mode evocxeiv. Aelian, Hist. Anim, V1‘42, oriBada éyxabevder. 
Dem. de Cor. § 198, ra ray “EAAnvay druynpara evevSoxime améxerro. ¢yKa- 
raveirey, passim. Matth. Gr. Gr. 533, obs. 2. 

$13. xat ol éride&tor] Arist. has changed his construction from the 
accus, to the nomin., from the odjects to the subjects of diking—for love is 
here out of the question: these are men who are popular and agreeable in 
society. We may supply diAradyras, or padios pidos yiyvovra. ‘And those 
who are dexterous at replying and submitting to raillery—-who can take, 
as well as give, a joke, gibe— (for here again there is community of 
sentiment, another instance of fellow-feeling ravré gaiverat adyaGov, the 
foundation of friendship) ‘for the mind of each party is set upon (their 
efforts are directed to, omevdovor) the same thing (mutual amusement, a 
friendly reciprocity in amusing each other) as (that of) his neighbour, 
(the opfostte in the ‘wit-combat’ or jesting-match), and each of them is 
equally capable of taking a joke, and returning the taunt, but neatly, 
gracefully, with propriety’. 

emidefvos is one of those adjectives compounded with émri, in which 
the preposition expresses either the ¢endency or inclination (dz. direction), 
or the “adilty to anything, which is defined in the second part of the 
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compound. éméefcos is a man that has a tendency to the use of his right 
hand, the sign of skill and dexterity; the right and left hand being 
severally the symbols of dexterity or cleverness and awkwardness; dexter, 
laevus, 8e€sos, 8e€corns, oxards, aprotepos; gauche. 

Another secondary notion, propitious and unpropitious, belonging to 
these terms, is derived from the observations of augury, according as 
the omens appear on the right or left hand: but in Latin, at all events, 
the notion of ‘awkwardness’ conveyed by /aevus, and the opposite by 
dexter, cannot have been suggested by this, because in their practice 
omens on the left, laeva, sinistra, were favourable. 

emdéftos is therefore one who has a tendency to 8efcorns, and follows 
the analogy of émxivduvos, émOavaros (liable to danger and death), er- 
airtos, €ridtxos, emixatpos OF emtxaiptos, éemtAnopear, éemi(npcos, eipopdos, emt- 
Avros, éexivocos, érixdotros, emipeAns, eripaxos, eravayKnys, emteckns, éemtdo£os 
(‘one who is expected to’... /éable fo that expectation, Isocr. Areop. § 48). 
vmro in comp. has very nearly the same signification, derived from the 
‘subjection’ which it implies. So UmevOuvos (subject or liable toa scrutiny), 
vmddtkos, UoAoyos (amenable to an account, accountable, responsible), by 
metaphor from the analogy of Umdaxios ‘under the shade of’, vaoopos, 
Arist. de Anima, I1 9, 421 612. wmdoreyos, vraidpios, UropBpos, vropopos, 
umogtroveos. 

rwOafey is a variety of cxwmrecv, to gird at, mock, jeer at, some one in 
particular; both of them (as well as others of the same class) being dis- 
tinguished from other forms of wit or pleasantry by their personal direc- 
tion, or Jersonality. The word occurs in Plato and Aristophanes, Vesp. 
1362 and 1368, and once in Herodotus [11 60}. It is plain from the appli- 
cation of it, for instance in the passages of Aristophanes, that its special 
meaning is what we now call ‘ chaffing’ or ‘ poking fun at’, the repartees, or 
witticisms, mostly of a highly personal character, which pass between the 
combatants in what is also nowadays called ‘a slanging match’. This is 
confirmed by the use of the word in Arist. Pol. Iv (v1) 17, 1336417. The 
author is there condemning the practice of aigypodoyia, ‘indecent lan- 
guage’, which should not be tolerated in a model state. An exception 
however is made in favour of certain seasons of especial licence, as at 
the Eleusinian mysteries, and the orgies of particular deities to whose 
worship this rwAacpos ‘licentious raillery’ was appropriate, and permitted 
by law, ofs xat rov rwOacpdv arodidwaw 6 vopos’ such were Dionysus 
during the celebration of the Bacchanalia, Aphrodite, Priapus, Herm- 
aphroditus, Ilythia, and others; see Schneider ad loc. Comp. Addenda 
p- 509, and Eaton. 

All this is abundantly illustrated in the Chorus of the Ranae, 316— 
430. It is descriptive of the wild license that prevailed, and of the 
indecent language of the rwfacpos that was then allowed—see particu- 
larly the application of the rwAacpos, in the shape of zudecent personalt- 
_ttes, 416-430; and the rwGacpes is there represented by various phrases 
indicative of its character, ray deoAagroy didaraiypova Tidy, 334; Bwporo- 
xaos erect, ‘scurrilous’ phrases, 358; xcadmicxamrev kat traifwy cal yAevafov, 
375; watoavta kat oxowarra; and finally (as already mentioned) by the 
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specimen given at the end. Comp.-Vesp. 1362, & avroy redacw veanxes 
ofots 108 ovros éué mpd Tay pvotnpiev. This license of language, allowed 
during the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, reached its height at 
the bridge over the Cephissus, which was crossed and recrossed by the 
initiated on their way to and from Eleusis; where they were doubtless 
also awaited by a very numerous mob quite ready to take part in the fun. 
Hence yedupifew and yedhupiopos, €£ apatns A€yew. Bentl. Phal. I p. 335, 
Monk’s Ed. [p. 307, ed. Wagner]. See on this also Miiller, Hest. of G&. 
Lit. c. X1 § 5, p. 132, Engl. Tr. 

A similar license of language and conduct was permitted at the 
Roman Saturnalia, ‘the slaves’ holiday’: -and was also illustrated by the 
Fescennina, or Fescennine verses (Liv. VII 2), in which the countryfolk 
(and afterwards the townsfolk) assailed and ridiculed one another in 
extemporaneous verses. Fescennina per hunc inventa licentia morem, 
versibus alternts opprobria rustica fuazt, Hor. Ep. 11 1.145; procax Fes- 
cennina locutio, Catull. 61. 124; Victorius ad Arist. Pol. Iv (VII) 17, u.s. 
quotes Athenaeus, XIV 622 E, of the @adAoddpa, elra mpoorpexorres éra- 
Oafov ots mpoéAowro. 

§ 14. ‘We like also those that praise our virtues and accomplish- 
ments (the goods we have, and those in particular of which the posses- 
sion is doubtful (which we are afraid we do #of possess)’. Praise is the 
test of virtue, (I 9, and Introd. Appendix B, p. 212,) and the acknowledg- 
ment of others that we do actually possess the excellences of which we 
are ourselves in doubt. This confirmation of our hesitating opinion as 
to our own merits must of course be gratifying, and we accordingly like 
those that praise us. 

§ 15. ‘Cleanliness and neatness in the face and general appearance, 
and in the dress, and in fact (as it is exhibited) in the whole life’; in a 
man’s habits, and all that he does in his daily life. “Cleanliness” is 
said to be “next to Godliness”; and there is no doubt that neat and 
cleanly habits and appearance in person and dress, some of which also 
heighten personal attractions, are prepossessing, and apt to inspire a 
liking fora man. We (English) also apply the same terms to the build 
or frame of the body of men and animals—to denote the absence of all 
impurity and imperfection, the superfluities, excrescences, deformities, 
which, like the dirt that overlies and disguises and deforms the true sur- 
face underneath, mar the symmetry and harmonious proportions of the 
body—‘ clean built’, ‘clean made’, ‘neatly built and made’. This form 
of ‘cleanness’ is also prepossessing, and an element of comeliness, which 
tends to dking. It is the afta compositio membrorum quae movet oculos, 
et delectat hoc tpso, &c. Cic. de Off. 128. And besides this, cleanliness 
of person and neatness in dress, implying a regard for personal ap- 
pearance, imply also thereby attention to and regard for the opinion of 
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others—whereas a solitary or savage would never think it worth while— 
and thus establish a sort of claim upon our regard. The excess of this 
attention to the person, sbewn in the coxcomb and the Jetit maitre, is a 
sign of egotism and vanity, and consequently displeasing. 

xaOdpios is Lat. mundus. Of personal appearance, xaOaptos dxodov- 
Oioxos, ‘a neat little footboy’, Posidon. ap. Ath. XII 550A; 9 oxevacia . 
xa@dpios, Menand. Fr. Phasm. ap. Meineke, Fr. Comm. Gr. IV 218, ‘de 
coquorum artibus dicens’, Meineke ad loc., ‘neatness and cleanliness in 
dressing and serving a dinner’. In two Fragments of Eubulus,—Tiréa, 
Fr. 1, (Meineke, u. s. 111 258,) and Ephippus, Obeliaph. Fr. 1 (Meineke 
u. S., III 334), in both of which the same verse is found, py modvredas, 
GANG xabapeiws Sri av #, doias évexa,—xabapeiws (another form of xa8apiws) 
is applied to cleanliness in a religious sense. The subject is the pur- 
chase of fish. Thé same opposition of xaOapeiws and moAvreAés Occurs 
again in Nicostr. Antyll. Fragm. 3 (Meineke, 111 280) where Meineke 
notes, “His locis xaOapeiws fere munditiae cum frugalitate coniunctae 
notionem habet, ut apud Strabonem III p. 154 @, xaOapiws cat Aurds.” In 
Athen. III 74 D (ap. Liddell and Scott), caOdpetos Bios has the sense of ‘a 
frugal life’, opposed to sodvreAns, as in the Comic Fragments, and in 
Diod. Vv 33 (ap. eosdem), xaOaptos r7 Staire. Xenoph. Memor. Il 1. 22, of 
virtue, in Prodicus’ apologue, xexoopnpéemny ro pév copa xadapsoryre (to 
make her attractive) ra 8 Sppara aigoi. Herod. 11 37 of the Egyptian 
practice of circumcision ‘for cleanliness’ sake’, xaOapwornros eivexe. Such 
are the examples of this attractive xa@apeorns, in habits of life, manners, 
dress and personal appearance, as they appear in the ordinary language 
and in common life. 

§ 16. ‘And we like those who are not inclined to reproach us either 
for trifling faults and errors, or for the benefits (they have conferred on 
us); for both of these are censorious, (faultfinders).’ 

§ 17. ‘And those who don’t bear malice’ (this is one of the character- 

. istics of the peyadoWuyxos, Eth. Nic. IV 9, 1125 @ 2, ov8€ pynoixaxos’ ov yap 
peyadoytxou To dropynpoveve, GAXws Te Kal Kaxa, GAAa paddov mapopay), 
‘and are not retentive’ (if @uAdrrew be ‘to guard, keep in possession’, as 
Xen. Mem. Ill 4.9, ad servandum idoneus, Sturz, Lex.: or ‘observant’, 
‘on the watch for’, if ‘to be on the look out for’; so Xen. Mem. Ul 1.6, 
vAakrixov kai xdérrnv: opposed to ddvAaxros, and advAa€ia, Hier. v1 4) 
‘of complaints and accusations, but easily reconciled’. Instead of keeping 
in mind the complaints and accusations to which our errors and faults, 
though perhaps trifling, will give rise, and so prolonging the estrange- 
ment and the quarrel between the two friends, these are ready at any 
moment for a reconciliation. And this is, ‘because they think themselves 
equally liable (to these faults and errors, and equally requiring forgive- 
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ness) with the others’, /#. because such as they suppose themselves to be 
to the rest of mankind, (i. e. such as is their liability to give unintentional 
offence to others,) such they think others are to them: that others are no 
more liable to them than themselves. 

§ 18. ‘And those who are not iriclined to evil-speaking’, (those who 
are constitute a topic of opy7, c. 2. 13,) ‘and don’t know (don’t notice) what 
is bad in their neighbours, nor in themselves, but only what is good (all 
their good points); for this is the conduct of the good man’. Comp. 
Plat. Theaet, 173 D, of the wise man, ed 8€ } xaxaws Ts yeyovey ev wéde, H 
ri T@ kakdy éoTw ek mpoyovay yeyovos } mpos dvdpay fh yuvatkay, paddoy 
avrov NéAnGev H of Oadarrns Aeyopevoe ydes. An indisposition to evil-speak- 
ing is also a characteristic of the peyadoWvyos, Eth. N. IV 9, 1125 a 8, 
Stomep ovdé KaxoAdyos, ov8e trav €yOpeov. (This is from no wish to avoid 
offence, but because he is so supremely indifferent to all others, that he 
abstains from blaming, as from praising, them.) 

§ 19. And people are liked ‘who do not strive against, try to thwart, 
offer opposition to, those who are angry, or in earnest’ (earnestly, seri- 
ously, occupied with anything); ‘for all such are pugnacious’, Comp. 
§ 12, mavres yap of rotovro: payntixol, of 8é payopevoy ravavria daivovrag 
Bovrecba, which is the opposite to friendly feeling. ‘And we have a 
liking for any one that has a good feeling of any kind towards us, such as 
admiration, and respects us; and thinks well of us, and delights in our 
society; and this most especially when it happens in the case of any 
thing for which we wish to be admired ourselves, or thought well of, or to 
be agreeable’. The first of the two is also a topic of dpyy, 2. 17. 

§ 21, ‘And those who resemble one another (have a mutual liking), and 
those who are engaged in the same pursuits’; (the pleasures of similar- 
ity are noticed and illustrated in I 11.25, see the notes there); ‘ provided 
their interests don’t clash’, (they don’t trouble or annoy one another. évo- 
xAetv, see note on II 2.9; wapa in the compound here, expresses an aggra- 
vation of the annoyance, the going still further as/ray from the right path,) 
‘and they are not competitors for their livelihood, (as all tradesmen are 5) 
whence the proverb (of rival artists or tradesmen) xepapeds xepapet’, ‘two 
of a trade’, Hesiod, Op. et D. 25. On this and the opposite proverbs, 
see note on I II. 25. 
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§ 22. ‘And those who desire the same things, so long as there is 
enough for them to share them together: otherwise, the case is the same 
here again’. Here again, as in the preceding topic, the competition is 
fatal to friendship. 

§ 23. ‘And those (we like) with whom we are on such terms as to. 
feel no shame in betraying our (apparent) conventional faults before them, 
provided, however, that this does not arise from contempt’; provided 
that they are not so far our inferiors that we totally disregard their 
presence. That is, those who are so intimate that we can afford to fake 
diberttes with them. Such are the members of a domestic circle, or any 
very intimate friend, who knows our ways, and from habit has learned to 
overlook any slight mark of disrespect. Schrader has illustrated this 
by an epigram of Martial, x 14, which though rather coarse is too appo- 
site to be passed over: Vil aliud video quo te credamus amicum Quam 
quod me coram pedere, Crispe, soles. 

aicxvverOa| See note on II 2. 22. 

ra mpos 8ogav] opposed to ra xpos dAnOecay (=ra xa@ avra) in the next 
topic, ‘the apparent or conventional’ faults which violate the rules of 
society and good-breeding—and ‘the real’, moral and legal offences, 
Rhet. 11 6. 23, 12.10. rd mpos Sogay in this opposition is defined, Topic. I 
3, 118 @ 21, dpos d€ rod mpos Sofav ro pydevos cuverdoros wn av crovdaca. 
vmdpxeww, which is an exact description of the conventional and unreal, ro 
dia rnv Sd£ayv alperoy. The same distinction of the conventionally and really 
disgraceful occurs in Eth. Nic. Iv 15, 1128 4 23, ef & éori ra pev xar 

- dAnOeay aloypa ra 8¢ xara Sogav, ovbev dradéper, ovdérepa yap mpaxréa. The 
conventionally disgraceful is illustrated by Aspasius ad locum, os ro év 
dyopa écGiew (and this by Theophr. Char. xI o B8eAupés, who goes in full 
market, rAnOovons tis dyopas, to the fruit-stalls, and stands chattering 
with the vendor, and eating the fruit). Dancing was another of these 
conventional solecisms, See the story of Cleisthenes and Hippocleides in 
Herod. VI 129, which gave rise to the proverb ov dporris ‘InmoxAcidn (Sta 
Thy Spxnow nat ry dvadeinv): and of Socrates in Xenoph. Symp. II 17, 
see note 6 p. 152 of Cambridge Fournal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
Vol. 1 No. 2 on ‘ The Sophists’. 

Compare also I 7. 36, where ro apos Sogay is defined much as in the 
Topics, 6 AavOdvery péAdwv ove Gv EAotro. See note ad loc. 

§ 24. ‘And the reverse, those before whom we are ashamed to exhibit 
our real faults’, Those whom we respect and stand in awe of, and whose 
good opinion we value. 
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‘And those with whom we vie (in friendly rivalry, for distinction ; 
see note on I 2. 22.). or by whom we wish to be emulated—not 
envied (which is destructive of friendly feeling)—we either love (already 
from the very first sight of them) or conceive the wish to become friends 
with them’. 

§ 25. ‘And those whom we help to secure any good for themselves 
(so Victorius)—provided in so doing we do not ourselves incur greater evil’. 
The joint efforts are a bond of sympathy, and fellow-feeling (cvpmaGeta) 
makes men friends: but this community of feeling would be destroyed if 
we were to be losers by our help; for then the other’s feeling would be 
pleasurable but our own painful. 

§ 26. ‘Another amiable quality which secures regard, is the remem- 
brance of and continued affection to friends absent as well as present ; 
and this is why everybody likes those who extend this feeling to the 
dead. And in general, aJl (are liked by others) that shew a strong 
affection for their friends, and never leave them in the lurch, never desert 
them in distress and difficulty; for of all kinds of good men those are 
most liked who shew their goodness in the strength of their affections’. 
Eth. Nic. VII 1, sub fin. rods yap geAogirovs éravotvpev; and c. 10, init. 
padrov b€ rs irias ovons ev rq pidreiv, cai rav hropirwy éravovupevey, 
hirov aper7 ro dideiv Eorxe, Gor’ €v ols ToUTo yiverat Kar’ a£iay, ovTOL pom 
pot pirat cal 4» rovrwy didia. Victorius refers to Terent. Phorm. III 3. 30, 
solus est homo amico amicus, and Apollodorus, from whom Terence 
translated it, povos direiv yap rovs idovs ériotaras; (this is Apollodorus 
of Carystus in Euboea, a poet of the New Comedy, to be distinguished 
from another of the same name, of Gela; his play "Emdixafopevos is 
represented in Terence’s Phormio, Prolog. 25’. Meineke, Fragm. Com. 
Gr. Hist. Crit. Vol. 1 464—6, Vol. IV 447. 

§ 27. ‘And those who don’t assume an artificial character in 
their intercourse with us’; (who are open, sincere, frank, straight- 
forward: this is the social or conversational virtue of dAjdea, 
Eth. Nic. Iv 13, the mean between dAafoveia and eipwreia. o 8€ pécos 
avdéxaotos tis dy dAnOevtixds kal to Bip kal tp Acyq, Ta Umapxovra Gpodoydy 
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elvas wept avrov, Kai ovre pei{w ovre eAdtrw. 1127 @ 24. The e%pey of the 
Ethics, the self-depreciator—like Socrates—who affects humility, is here 
6 mAarropevos of the example) ; ‘and such are those who are always talking 
about their own weaknesses and failings’. 

m\arrewv, properly said of a sculptor, who moulds a clay model, is 
extended to moulding or fashioning in general, and hence to any ar¢i- 
ficial production; artsficiose fingere: and so here. It is hence applied to 
the training of the body, oapara mAarrovres, Plat. Phaedo 82 D (Heindorf 
ad loc.), Tim. 88 c, and of the mind, Rep. II 377 C, cai mAdrrew ras 
Wuyads avray mod padXdov 7) ra odpara rais xepoiv. Ib. V 466A, of a society ; 
VI 509 D, of general education; Gorg. 483 A, of moral training. 

‘For it has been already said that in the company of friends we are not 
ashamed of any little violation of conventional propriety (§ 23) : conse- 
quently, if one who zs ashamed is no friend, one who is xo¢ ashamed 
in such cases is likely to be a friend’. 

‘And those whoare not formidable to us, and in whose society we feel 
confidence ; for no one loves one of whom he is afraid’. 1 Ep. St John iv 
18, “TZ. here ts no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fears 
because fear hath torment. He that feareth ts not made perfect in 
love,” gives the reverse ; no one can fear one whom he perfectly loves}, 

§ 28. ‘The kinds of friendship are, (1) companionship (the mere fact 
of being often together, implying no high degree of friendship—sodalitas 
corum qui saepe una versantur, Schrader), (2) intimacy, familiarity, (con- 
stant and intimate, ‘domestic’, association, like that of members of the 
same family, oixesérns from oixos ; a higher degree of friendship, confirmed 
by habit and long association), (3) actual relationship, and all other 
connexions, relations, of the like nature’. These are three degrees of 
association ; and, év xowwvig maoca diria dori, Eth. N. VIII 14, init. The 
whole chapter is upon the various degrees and relations of friendship or 
love, of marriage, of parent and offspring, the several bonds of con- 
nexion, and the foundations of them. The same principle lies at the 
root of all, cuvéxes To Kotvoy. 

§ 29. ‘Affection and love are produced by a favour or benefit con- 
ferred, and conferred without solicitation, and never disclosed, by 
the benefactor: under these conditions the recipient construes it as 


1 A striking contrast in the point of view between the Philosopher illustrating 
a rhetorical topic, and the Christian Apostle illustrating the love of God. 
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conferred for his sake alone, and from no other motive’; which is the 
definition of ¢idia, § 2. The plural some includes the xapis and its 
two qualifications. 

§ 30. ‘The affections of enmity and hatred may plainly be studied 
from the opposites (of the preceding topics of gira)’. On mept €xOpas 
Oewpeiv, see note on I 9.14. ‘Productive of enmity are anger, spite, 
calumny’. [On émnpeacpdcs, see note on II 2. 3.] 

§ 31. ‘Now anger is excited by personal offences, but enmity without 
personal offence as well; for if we suppose a man to be of such and such a 
character we hate him. And anger always deals with individuals, as 
Callias or Socrates’ (épyy7 is here made to govern the same case as its 
verb dpyifecOa1. With the statement comp. II 2. 2); ‘but hatred is 
directed also against classes; for every one hates a thief or an informer’. 
On rov xAérrny, the def. art. denoting a member of a class, which we 
render by the szdefinitte, see note on I 7.13. ‘And the one is curable 
by time, the other incurable. And the one is desire (€peors subst. of 
€diecOa ‘to aim at’*) of (mflicting temporary) pain, the other of (perma- 
nent) mischief; for the angry man wishes to see (the effect of his ven- 
geance), to the other this makes no difference (whether he see it or not)’. 


1 Compare Pl. Phaedo 88¢, dmorlav rots mpoeipnudvors Aéyous; Euthyphr. 13 D, 
f larpots benperixh; 15 A, Fa wap’ Hudv Spa rots Peots; Theaet. 177 A, THvy avbrots 
duooryra; 176 B, dpolwots Beg; Soph. 252 D, dAAHAos erixowwvlas; Gorg. 
622 D, BonGea avrg; Parmenid. 128C, Boydea r@ Tappuevtdou Ady (Arist. Polit. vir 
(VI) 5, 1320 @ 32, % Bonfea rots dwrdépos); Symp. 182 D, } wapaxéAevors TH epwvre 
wapa wdvrwy ; Rep. VI 493 D, mode dtaxovlay; Ib. 498 B, Sarnpeclay didogodgile ; 
Aesch. Agam. 415, mrepots dradols vwrvou xeXevOas; Soph. Oed. Col. 1026, ra 5dAw 
Tp wh Sealy xrnpara; Trach. 668, rev odv ‘Hpaxret dwonudrwr; Aj. 717, Oupev 
"Arpeldais peyddwy tre veexéwy; Eur. Ion £08, rad Oed0ev réxva Ovarois; Iph. T. 
1384, ovpavod wéonua (i.e. To dm’ ovpavod wemrwxos). On a similar constr. of 
io and other prepositions with the genitive after a passive substantive (instead of 
verb) see StalIbaum on Pl. Phaedo 99 Cc, dfvnv bro rod ovpavod. Add to the examples 
there gi en the following: Eur. Herc. Fur. 1334, orépavos ‘EAAjvwv vro; Thuc. 
VI 87, émxouplas ag’ hua; Pl. Protag. 354 A, ras bro rv larpwv Oeparelas; 
Gorg. 472 E, Tuyxdvew olens two Dewy re xal avOpdmwv; Rep. 11 378 D, “Hpas dé 
Seapos bd vidos kal ‘Hdalorou pipes trod warpds; Arist. Eth. Nic. X 9, 1179 a 
25, émipédkea rwv dvOpwrlywy bre Oewy; Categ. 8, 8 5 32, weraBodry bd vocou; de 
Anima II 8. 11, 420 5 27, % wAny7q Tob dvawveouévou depos two ris év rovros 
poplos puxys. 

2 pects, a rare word. It cccurs twice in Plat. Legg. Iv 717 A, where the 
metaphor is thus illustrated; oxowds nev obv uty odros, od del croxdgecdar’ Bédn 
dé avrod xal olov % rots BéXcow Epeoes x.7.r. Ib. 1x. 864 B, éAwldwy Se nal ddéns 
Tijs adnOois wept ro dpiorov Epeots. Defin. 413 C, BovAnors Epeois werd Adyou 
épG00. [So also in Eth. Nic. 11 7, 1114 5 6, pects rou rédous. For its Jegae 
sense, ‘appeal’, see Dem. Or. 57, pears mpds EvBounldny, § 6, rhy els dpas Epecu, 
and Pollux 8. 62 and 126. s.] 
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pelts Tiuwpias hawopérns, and the note. ‘Now 
igs that give pain) are things of sense, (pain 
the senses,) but the most evz/ things are least 
nd folly; for the Presence of ev¢/ (of this kind) 
_ And the one is accompanied by pain (in the 
by Bfnition) but the other is not: for one who 
self, but one who hates does not. And the one 
: ces feel compassion (for the offender, and 
other never; for the angry man only requires 
Own suffering) in the suffering of the object of his 
: ag destruction (annihilation)’. 
1s KT A, compare Pol. viii (v) 10, 1312 b 32, 
my i piv yap opyt) pera Avmns wapeotiv, Gore ov padiov 
iwev Averys. 
is refers in illustration to Soph. Aj. 121, where 
i, erotxreipw d¢ vv dvoTHvov Eumys xaimep dvra Siraava 
fe feeling by which he was affected towards his rival 
iding grudge or hatred, but a temporary animosity 
contest for Achilles’ arms. 
ittle treatise, repi POovov xat picous, p. 536 D, Wytten- 
p- és, gives an account of picos from which something 
| Aristotle's description, Inc. 2, it is said that hatred is 
if injury either to oneself, or to society at large, and sense 
gneself: picos ex cavragias rod Sre movnpos i kowos fj mpos 
wuroUpevos” kal yap abixcioOa Sdgavres avrot medixace piceiv 
, the author remarks that hatred may be directed against 
oH als ; some people hate cats, or beetles, or toads, or snakes; 
sould not abide either the sight or the crowing of a cock, 
savy however arises only between man and man. This is 
with anger; which is sometimes excited even by inanimate 
n [quoted on p. 13]. c. 5; Hatred may be praiseworthy, as 
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piooroynpia—as also anger, in the shape of yvéueors, righteous indigna- 
tion, or of moral disapprobation—envy never can. In the last chapter, 
538 D, he thus defines it; €ore 3€ picotvros pev mpoaipects Kax@s trotjoat 
(Arist. €peots xaxov)* kal ry Suvapw ovras opifovrat, duabeciv twa Kai mpoai- 
peow émtrnpytixny Tov kaxos tmoujoas (on the watch to do him mischief) 
t@ POove 8€ rovrto yow anmeort. The distinction between envy and 
hatred, in respect of the amount of mischief which they would do to their 
respective objects, is then described, and the treatise ends. 

§ 32. This section points out the application of the contents of the 
preceding chapter to the purposes of Rhetoric. ‘It is plain from all this 
that it is possible, in respect of enmity and friendship, either, when men 
are enemies or friends, to prove it; or if not, to represent them as such ; 
or if they assert or maintain it, to refute their assertion; or, if there be 
a dispute (about a feeling or an offence), whether it be due to anger or 
enmity, to refer it, trace it, to either of the two which you may prefer’. 

Scarvew] sc. thy gacw, ailuere, dissolvere, argumentum, obiecta, 
argumentationem, ‘to break up, dissolve’, and so metaph. ‘answer, re- 
fute’ an opposing argument. See Introd. on Avew, p. 267, note. This 
seems the most natural interpretation of @adgxovras Stadvewr. However, 
‘in II 11.7, it is applied to the breaking up, dissolution, or extinction of 
the emotions themselves: so that it is Josstble—I think, not probable— 
that here also it may be meant ‘in case of their asserting that they are 
friends or enemies to proceed to destroy those relations in them’—only, 
I don’t quite see the use of this for rhetorical purposes; and the other is 
certainly not only easier to effect in itself, but also more to the point 
here. If they assert that they are friends or enemies, and you wish to 
shew the opposite, you must refute their arguments, or destroy their case, 
which the preceding analysis will enable you to do. 


CHAP. V. 
On Fear. Compare Bain, on the ‘Emotion of Terror’; Emotions and 
Will, c. 5 (c. Vill, ed. 1875}. 
§ 1. ‘What sort of things, and what persons, are the objects 
of fear, and how it is manifested, will be plain from what follows’. 
éorw] as before; see note on I 5. 3. 
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‘Let fear be defined, a pain or disturbance arising from a mental 
(presentation or) impression (payracia, note on I 11.6) (a vivid presenti- 
ment) of coming evil, destructive or painful: for it is not a// evils that 
men are afraid of, as for instance of the prospect of being wicked or dull 
(slow, stupid), but only those that amount to great pain or ruin: and this 
too only if they appear to be not far off, but close at hand, so as to be 
imminent or threatening. For things very remote are not subjects of 
alarm : for every one knows that he must die, but by reason of death not 
being actually impending, people care nothing at all for it’. 

It is the Jroximity of danger that causes fear. Gaisford quotes a 
poetical illustration from Pind. Nem. VI 94, ro 8€ map modi vaos Avoca opevoy 
det xuparoy Aéyerat mavr) padtora Soveiv Oupdy. 

On fear, and its proper objects, see Eth. Nic. 19. At the commence- 
ment of the chapter it is said, PoBovpeba 8€ SpAov Sri ra HoBepa, raivra 8’ 
éorty ws amAas elrety xaxa’ 810 Kai Tov PoBov cpifovrat mpoc8oxiay kaxov. But 
of evil in general, all mora evil is to be shunned, and the fear of z¢ is right, 
and to be encouraged: in the control of ¢Azs kind of fear, courage is not 
‘shewn. It is in overmastering the sense of danger, in controlling the 
fears that interfere with the exercise of our duties, and especially the 
dread of death (the most fearful of all things) in battle, that true courage 
resides—dras pév ovv hoBepa A€yerae Ta wotnTiKa GoBov. roavra 8 éotiy 
doa aiveras mrountixa AUIS POaptexis’ it is not the anticipation of pain 
of all kinds, as the pain of envy, of rivalry, of shame, that is entitled to the 
name of ‘fear’, dAX’ emi povats Tais rovavrats Patvopevas Ever Oat AVTas HoBos 
ylverat, Sowv  Pvots avatperixy Tod (jv......0 yap Kxivduvos éml rots rovovrots 
A€yeras povots rHv hoBepay, Grav wAnavoyv 7 Td THs ToLavTNS POopas mointiKoy. 
dulveras 8¢ xivduvos crav mAjovov paivnra., Eth. Eudem. Il 1, 1229 2 33, 
which is in exact conformity with Aristotle’s definition. Comp. iz/ra § 2, 
rovro yap é€ots xivduvos, poBepov mAnoacpos. 

duvacGat, to have the capacity, power, the force, and hence value, of ; 
to amount to; becomes thus equivalent to icxvew or obéver, Elmsley 
ad Med. 127, ovdéva xatpov Sivaras Oynrois. Thuc.1 141, ray avray dvvarat 
SovAwory. VI 40, Adyot Epya Suvapevor. Similarly it denotes the value of 
money, Xen. Anab. I 5. 6, 6 atyAds 8uvaras éxra dBdAovs Kal npsoBddcoy 
’Arrixovs : or the general force or effect or amount of anything. Rhet. 
III 14.5, Ta Tov Stxayxov mpooiuia ravro Suvaras Gmep trav Spayaroy oi 
mpodoyo, ‘amount to much the same’, ‘have much the same effect’. It 
also expresses in particular the value or meaning, signification, of a 
word, or anything else (like the Latin va/ere), Herod. 11 30, duvarat rovro 
TO ros of €& dptorepas xeipos maptotapevos Bacide:. Ib. IV 192, To ovvopa 
dvvara xara ‘E\\ad8a yAdoaay, Bouvvol. Ib, v1 98. Thuc. VII 58, duvara: de 
TO veodapdades éXevOepov dn eiva. Aristoph. Plut. 842, ro rpiBwnov ri 
duvara; (What's the meaning of this thread-bare cloak?). Plat. Protag. 
324 A, Crat. 429 D, dpa rovrd aot duvara: 6 Adyos; Euthyd. 286 C, dvvaras 
6 Aéyos. Xenoph. Anab. II 2. 13. Demosth. de Cor. § 26, ri 8€ rodr’ 
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nouvaro; ‘What did this mean?’ Arist. Metaph. T 6, 1011 a7, ddvavra 
& ai dropia ai rovatrat macat T6 avro. 

§ 2. This being the definition of fear, fearvfu/ things, the objects of 
fear, must needs be such as appear’ (fear being é« gavracias) ‘to have a 
great power of destroying, or doing mischief, all kinds of mischief, that is, 
which tend to, take the direction of, great pain’. cuvreivecy is ‘to send 
together’, said properly, of several things which conspire or converge to 
one focus or centre of attraction; or metaph., which have a common aim 
or tendency. ‘And therefore the signs or indications of such, things 
(the symptom of the approaching fever or death, the clouds gathering | 
before the storm, the first threatenings or indications of any great calamity, 
as impending ruin, the death of a dear friend, and so forth) are themselves 
fearful: because they announce the proximity of the object of dread, that 
it is near at hand; for this is the meaning of danger—the near approach _ 
of anything that is dreaded’. 

§ 3. ‘Examples of such things are the enmity or anger of those that 
have this power of doing mischief: for as it is quite clear that they desire 
it, it follows that it must be close at hand’, ‘That they desire it, we know. 
from the definitions of épyn and éx6pa: the former being an dpegis ripwpias, 
the other an édeots xaxod, II 4. 31. 

§ 4. ‘A-second is wickedness or vice armed with power; for it is the 
inclination, the deliberate purpose, the evil will, which is characteristic, 
‘is involved in the very notion, of vice or wickedness (as of virtue)’. And 
therefore injustice, the desire of unfair advantage, or any other vice, when 
it has the power will be certain to exercise it, in order to gratify this 
constant inclination. 

§5. ‘Again, outraged virtue, if it have the power’ (of avenging the 
wrong: revenge is a virtue, I 6.26, I 9.24), ‘is formidable; for it is plain 
that she has always the inclination when outraged (to right herself by 
retaliation, ro ayrimerovOos Sixacoy’, and xow she has the power’, 
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§ 6. ‘And fear in those that have the power of doing mischief’ (hoBepés 
éors, is to be dreaded); ‘ because any such also (as in the two preceding 
cases) must always be on the watch, ready to act in a state of prepara- 
tion’, He is always prepared to anticipate the attack of others, which 
he dreads, by attacking them as a precautionary measure; but he also has 
the power of executing his designs against them; his fear therefore is 
formidable. 

§ 7. ‘And as the majority of mankind are no better than they should 
be (inclined to the worse; yeipovs rov 8¢ovros, ‘worse than they ought to 
be’, or rav elwOoros, ‘below the mean standing of morality’, ‘rather bad’), 
and slaves to their own interest, and cowardly in all dangers, it is for the 
most part a formidable thing to be dependent upon any one else (at the 
mercy of, in the power of; émi enes, see note on 11.7, émt rois xptvovet) ; 
and therefore the accomplices in any deed of horror are to be feared as 
likely either to turn informers’ (if they are yrrous rod xepdaivew, especially ; 
though cowardice might have the same effect), ‘or to leave their com- 
rades in the lurch’ (é€v rots xev8vvois namely, in which their cowardice is 
shewn); run away and leave them to bear the brunt of the danger. 

That the ‘majority are worse’ is proverbial; of mAelous Kaxoi. 

éyxaradineiv] See note on curdiayayety cat cvvdinpepedoat, II 4. 12, ib. § 26, 

§ 8. ‘So are those that have the power of doing wrong, to those who 

- have the capacity of (are particularly liable, or exposed to) being wronged; 
for, for the most part, men do wrong whenever they can’. With the doc- 
trine of man’s fallen nature we have here of course nothing to do. But. 
the imperfection and frailty of man, his weaknesses and liability to error, 
are recognised by the popular philosophy of the multitude and confirmed 
by the proverbs that convey it, of mAeious xaxoi, errare humanum est, and 
the like. Compare the observations on equity, the merciful or indulgent 
consideration of these human infirmities, in I 13. 15—17, and the ordi- 
nary language on the subject illustrated in the note on the atria dvépw- 
mtxai, 1 2.7—all of which belongs properly to Rhetoric. Victorius quotes 
Arist. Plut. 362, és ovdév drexvas vytés €orw ovdevds, add’ eligi rod Képdous 
Gravres yrroves. Plato seems to be nearer the truth on this point, ovras 
&y ryjcaro, Tovs ev Xpnorovs Kal movnpovs oospa cdiyous elvat Exarépous, 
rovs d€ peraéu mrciorous. 

‘And those who have already been wronged, or think they are 
wronged at the time; for these are always on the watch for an opportu- 
nity’ (of avenging the wrong received). ‘And those that have already 
done a wrong, if they have the power (of doing an injury), are to be 
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dreaded, because they are afraid of retaliation (rd dvrererovOds, Eth. N. 
v 8, init.); for it was previously laid down that anything of that kind is 
to be feared’. § 6, xat @oBos ray duvapévoy ts roujoa. Proprium humani 
ingenii est odisse quem laeseris, Tacit. Agric. c. 42. Seneca, de Ira, 11 23, 
Hoc habent pessimum animi magna fortuna insolentes: quos laeserunt et 
oderunt (Lipsius ad locum). Ennius ap. Cic. de Off. ‘11 7, Quem metuunt 
oderunt,; quem quisque odit peritsse expetit. 

§9. ‘And rivals in the same pursuits, for the same objects, (are 

afraid of one another)—rivals, I mean, for those things which they cannot 
both enjoy together; for with such, men are always at war’. 

§ 10. ‘And those who are evidently formidable to our superiors 
(must necessarily be so to us; the @ fortiori argument, or omne matus 
continet in se minus), because they must have more power to hurt us, if 
they have it also to hurt our superiors. And also those who are feared 
by our superiors (must also be formidable to us) for the same reason’, 
The difference between these two cases lies in the @oBepoi and doBodvrat. 
The first are those who are evidently and notoriously objects of dread by 
reason of their rank, power, station on the one hand, and their manifest 
hostility on the other: the second are secre¢ enemies, men of no apparent 
resources for mischief, whose real character and designs are known to 
our superiors, though not to the world at large. This is the substance 
of Victorius’ explanation. 

§ 11. ‘And those who have ruined or destroyed our superiors’; again 
the @ fortiori argument ; ‘and those who assail our inferiors ; for they are 
either already formidable to us, or (will be so) when their power has 
increased. And of those that have been injured (by us), and our 
acknowledged enemies, or rivals, not the quick-tempered and out-spoken’, 
(the peyadowuxos is mappnotaotys, one who freely and frankly speaks his 
mind to and about his neighbours, without mincing his language, Eth. N. 
IV 9, 1124.45 29; mappnoia ‘frankness’, between friends and brothers, Ib. 1x 
2, 1165 @ 29), ‘but the calm and composed, and dissemblers, and cunning ; 
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for these leave us in doubt whether their attack is imminent, and conse- 
quently never make it evident that it is remote’. Cf. definition, in § 1, 
apao, such as hide under a calm exterior resolution and a deliberate, 
vindictive purpose: ‘still waters’ that ‘run deep’. 

eipwves] is here employed in its primary and proper sense, of dissimu- 
lation or cunning, Philemon. Fab. Inc. Fragm. 111 6, ovk gor’ ddodané 4 pev 
cipwv ty pices 4 8 avOéxacros, Meineke, Fr. Comm. Gr. Iv 32; not in the 
special meaning which Aristotle has given it in Eth. N. 117, and Iv 13, 
sub fin., where elpwveia stands for the social vice or defect in mpooroinats, 
(pretension) ‘self-depreciation’, undue remissness in asserting one’s 
claims ; and is opposed to ddafoveia, excessive self-assertion, braggadocio 
and swagger. 

Gondor, pavepoi] attracted to the subject of the sentence, instead of 
@8nrov é€ort py elva. The participle is used instead of the infinitive in 
most of these cases, 87A0s efys roov. Other adjectives follow the same 
rule; Aristoph. Nub. 1241, Zevs yeAotos éuvupevos, Pl. Phaedr. 236 D, yedotos 
€copa avrooxediafoy, Arist. Eth. N. x 8, 1178 6 11, of Beot yeXotor havotvrat 
auvadAarrovres x.t.A. Comp. IV 7, 1123 5 34. Thucyd. 1 70, d&tos vopi- 
Couey elvas Trois méAas Yoyov émeveyxety. Other examples are given in 
Matth. Gr. Gr. § 279, comp. 549.5. Stallbaum, ed. Gorg. 448 D. 

§ 12. ‘And all fearful things are more fearful, in dealing with which 
(Victorius) any mistake we happen to make cannot be rectified, i. e. 
remedied—when the consequences of an error of judgment in providing 
against them are fatal, and can never be repaired—where the remedy (of 
the error and its consequences) is either absolutely impossible, or is not 
in our own power but in that of our adversaries’. When we are threat- 
ened with any formidable danger, from the machinations (suppose) of an 
enemy, if we make any fatal or irreparable mistake in the precautions we 
take to guard against it, the danger is greatly aggravated: our precau- 
tions and defences have failed, and we lie unprotected and exposed to the 
full weight of the enemy’s blow. ‘And those dangers which admit of no 
help or means of rescue, either none at all, or not easy to come by. And, 
speaking generally, all things are to be feared which when they happen in 
the case of others, or threaten them, excite our pity’. Comp. c. 8.13, da 
éf’ avrav hoBovvrat, raira én’ dAdwv yryvopeva €deovow. 

‘Such then are pretty nearly, as one may say, the principal odjects of 
fear, and things that people dread: let us now pass on to describe the 
state of mind or feelings of the subjects of the emotions themselves’. 
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éXeewwos, as Aristotle, according to the MSS, is accustomed to write it, 
violates Porson’s rule, Praef. ad Med. p. viii, that €Aewos and not eAeewos 
is the Attic form of the word. 

§ 13. ‘If then fear is always accompanied with the expectation of 
some destructive suffering’:—the necessary alternative 4 Avmnpov of the 
defin. § 1 is here omitted and left to be understood: as it stands, the 
assertion is untrue; fear cam be excited by something short of absolute 
ruin or destruction. A general who had seen hard service replied to one 
who was boasting that he had never known the sensation of fear, Zhen 
str you have never snuffed a candle with your fingers (this was in the days 
of tallow):—‘it is plain that no one is afraid who thinks that he is not 
likely (dy) to suffer anything at all, (that he is altogether exempt from the 
possibility of suffering,) or of those (particular) things that ¢hey think 
themselves unlikely to suffer; nor are they afraid of those (persons) 
whom they think incapable of doing them harm’, (1) ofovrat, sc. wa0eiv ay: 
‘and u¢’ dy is allowed to follow maOeiv, because a passive sense is implied 
in it, ‘to be hurt or injured by’!,) ‘nor at a time when they don’t think 
them likely to do so’. 

As an illustration of id’ dy py otovrat, Victorius quotes Homer Od. 
t (IX) 513, where the Cyclops expresses his disgust at having been blinded 
by a contemptible little fellow, ‘weak and worthless’ like Ulysses: vip» 
d€ p’ dy oArlyos re Kat ovriBavds Kat dxixus OPOadrpot addawcer érei p’ éda- 
pagaaro oivy. 


1 This is one of the very numerous varieties of the oxjua wpds 7d onuavd- 
wevov, and is especially common after neuter verbs, but also occurs with transi- 
tives, or indeed any verb which is capable of being interpreted in a passive sense. 
Such are @avety, Eur. Ion 1225, guyetvy ‘to be banished’, dvacryvat, yeyovévat, 
Gorg. 515 E, rdoxewv (very common), éxalarrew, éxwdetv, Dem. c. Aristocr. 678, éordyat 
(to be stopped) trd; Arist. Top. E 4, 133 4 4, xetoOac; Herod. I. 39, vil. 176, 
TeXeuTgy, wapeivac; Plat. Rep. VI 509 B, Thy apxnv dwwrecev bxd Mijdwv; Ib. 
Legg. 695 B, twd PbBou re Selcavres; Rep. Ill 413 C, oldodcay two xopracudruv ; 
Arist. Ran. g40, &c. &c. And so with éx, dwé, mpds, especially in the Tragic 
poets: Soph. Oed. Rex 37, 429, xpés Tovrou xAvew dvediterOas; 516, wpds y und 
werovOévar; 854, watdds €& duo Oaveivy; 970, 1454, We’ ef exelvwy...0dvw, 1488. 
Aj. 1253, Bovs two opuxpas pdorcyos...els d50y wopeverat, and 1320, od KAvoprés 
écpev...rovd’ bx’ aydpos apriws. 
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‘Fear therefore necessarily implies, or is a necessary consequence of, 
the expectation of probable suffering in general (the opinion that they 
might suffer, of the ékelthood of suffering), and (suffering) from particular 
persons (rovrwyv), and of particular things, and at particular times’. 

§ 14. Consequently also, the following classes of persons are ot 
liable to fear. 

‘Exempt from (not liable to) the expectation of probable suffering are 
those who are, or think they are, in a condition of great prosperity’, (the 
plural of the abstract noun indicates the various items or kinds of success, 
-prosperity, or good luck, represented by evrvyia,) ‘and therefore they are 
insolent (inclined to wanton outrage) and contemptuous (prone to siight 
—contemptuously indifferent to—the opinions and feelings of others) and 
audacious or rash—men are made such by, (such characters are due to), 
wealth, bodily strength, abundance of friends, power—and (on the other 
hand) those who think that they have already endured all the worst 
extremities (all that is to be dreaded, mavra ra Seva) and have been thus 
cooled down (frozen, their sensibilities blunted, all the animal heat, and 
its accompanying sensibility, has been evaporated) (to apathy and indiffer- 
ence) as respects the future (possibility of suffering) like those who are 
already under the hands of the executioner (78, in the very act of under- 
going the sentence of death); but (that fear may be felt) there must be 
at the bottom’ (of Pandora’s box, as a residuum; or underlying, as a 
basis or ground of confidence, vmeiva,) ‘a lurking hope of salvation re- 
maining, (rept ov about which is concerned) to prompt the anguish’ (of 
the mental struggle, dyav, implied in fear). Romeo and Juliet, v 1. 68, 
Art thou so base ana full of wretchedness, and fear’st to die? and foll. 
King Lear, Iv 1. 3, Zo be worst, The lowest and most dejected thing 
Of fortune......lives not in fear. 

droruprav(opevot] tupmavifew denotes a punishment—often capital, as 
it is here—of somewhat uncertain signification. It is generally under- 
stood to mean flogging or beating, sometimes to death, with cudgels ; 
so much is certain; and the rvymavoy, the drum, or instrument made to 
resemble it, probably served as the block. So Alford explains it, note 
on Ep. to Hebr. xi. 35, q. v. “an instrument like a wheel or drumhead 
on which the victim was stretched and scourged to death.” (It was not 
scourging, but beating to death with sticks). It is sometimes called rpoxos, 
Schol. ad Arist. Plut. 476, @ rdpmava kai nipoves' rupmava §vda ep’ ols 
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€rupmanfoy’ éypavro yap ravty TH Tyzwpia. ‘‘Non infrequens verbum” 
(drorupmavifew : it is common only in Plutarch; Wyttenbach supplies seve- 
ral instances ; and it appears in the Septuagint, Maccab. III 3.27, IV 5. 32, 
9.20, where the instrument ts called rpoxos, in the Epist. to the Hebrews, L.c., 
and in Josephus) “‘nec tamen eadem ac diserta significatione ; nam uni- 
verse est verberare, ut rupravifev, sed addita praepositio adfert notionem 
ad finem verberare; quod est vel eiusmodi ut verberatus inter verbera 
moriatur, fustuarium: vel ut vivus dimittatur, quae /ustigatio quibus- 
dam dicitur :” and then follow some examples. Wyttenbach, ad Plut. Mor. 
170 A de Superst., item ad 60 A. Hesych. rupsavifera, icyupds timrerat. 
TUptavoy, eidos Tyzwpias. Phot. Lex. rvpmavoy, ro tov Snpiov Evrov, @ rods 
mapadiopévous Stexeipe{ero. Comp. Bretschneider, Lex. Nov. Test. 
S.V. : 

a7ro-tupmaviCery, as Wyttenbach observes, denotes the fafal character 
of the beating, dzo ‘off’; that the punishment was ‘finished off’, ‘brought 
toanend’. So dmrepyafeoOa ‘to complete a work’, dioreXety, droxduvery, 
drropayeo Gas (‘to fight it out’, Lysias, mpos Sipwva § 25), dromreipacbat, dro- 
roApay, diroOynoxerv (to die off, die away), droxvaiew (grate away), amorpiBew 
(rub away, to an end), droAAvoGat and droAAvvat. The same notion of carry- 
ing out, or completion, is conveyed by é« in composition, as éxreAety, 
e&txécOat, éxBaivey, and others; the difference between the two prepo- 
sitions being, that did is ‘from a surface’, ‘off’, éx is ‘from the inside’, 
‘out of’, ‘out’. The verb arorupravifey in this form denotes the aggra- 
vation of an ordinary beating; and corresponds to the Roman /ustu- 
arium, which is confined to capgital punishment by Jeating with sticks 
for desertion in the Roman army ; Cic. Phil. 111 6, Liv. v 6 ult. Fastu- 
arium meretur gut signa deserit aut praesidio recedit; and is opposed, 
in its severity and fatal termination, to the ordinary /lagel/atio or verbera. 
The verb is found in Lysias, car’ ’Ayoparov, § 56, (Aydparov) ro Sypio 
mapédore, Kat dmerupmavioOn, 57 and 58. Demosth. Phil. I 126.19, avri 
rou T@ pev Boney rovs Sé drorupravioat. Rhet. 11 6.27. 

onpetov 8é—ovdets BovAeveras rept trav dvedniorwy] ‘an indication’ (4 
sign, not an absolute proof, or conclusive sign, dmodecéts or rexpyptov) ‘ of 
this is, that fear inclines men to deliberation, and yet no one deliberates 
about things that are hopeless’, or beyond the sphere of expectation. On 
the objects of BovAevors, see Eth. Nic. 111 5. We do zo¢ deliberate about 
things. eternal and unchangeable; or about the constant motions of the 
heavens, or of the processes of nature; or about things that are con- 
stantly varying; or about things accidental and due to chance. We 
deliberate only about things which concern ourselves and human affairs 
in general, and of these only such as are in our own power, in which the 
event can be controlled by our own agency: and this is repeated through- 
out the chapter. Comp. VI 2, 1130 @ 13, ovdets S¢ Bovdeverat mepi Tay jy) 
évdexouévav GAdws éxev, things necessary and invariable; over which 
therefore we have no control. It is plain therefore that these things 
which we do of deliberate about are avéAmora; they are beyond our 
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knowledge and control, and cannot therefore be the objects of future 
expectation. 

§ 15. This is now applied to the Jractice of the rhetorician. ‘And 
therefore they (the audience) must be made to think, or feel, whenever 
it is better (for you, the speaker) that they should be afraid, (when the 
Occasion requires you to excite this emotion in your hearers,) that they — 
are themselves liable to suffering ; for in fact (as you suggest) others 
greater than they have suffered (and therefore a_ fortiori they are liable to 
it); and you must shew that their equals and those like them (in position, 
character, and circumstances) are suffering or have suffered, and ¢hat 
from such as they never expected it from, and in the particular form, and 
at the particular time, when it was unexpected’. 

swapackevafe] ‘to bring into a frame of mind, or excite a feeling 
is used here as above, II 1.2 and 7. See the notes there. 

§ 16. ‘From this explanation of the nature of fear and things fearful, 
and of the several dispositions that incline us to fear individually, we may 
plainly gather what confidence is, and the sort of things that inspire 
confidence, and the dispositions or habits of mind that incline us to con- 
fidence: because confidence is the opposite of fear, and that which 
inspires the one, the object of the one, is opposite to that which inspires, 
the object of, the other: and therefore, the hope (which @apoos implies, z¢s 
hope) of what is conducive to security, is attended by a fancy’ (or mental 
representation, or impression, derived from and connected with sense, see 
on I 11.6) ‘of their being close at hand, and the expectation’ (€Amis in its 
alternative, general, sense) ‘of things to be dreaded by a fancy of either 
their non-existence or remoteness’. This latter fancy being characteristic 
of fear, defin. § 1, we may infer that the opposite fancy is characteristic 
of confidence. 


5—2 
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§ 17. ‘Things that inspire confidence are (therefore) things dreadful 
or dangerous when at a distance ’—it is the remoteness of them, not the 
. things themselves as the text seems to say, that inspires the confidence— 
‘and things that embolden us (cheering, inspiriting) when close at hand. 
And if there be means of rectifying, setting right again, repairing, reme- 
dying, the mischief we dread (after it is done), or of helping, defending 
ourselves against it, rescuing ourselves from it, (defore it is done; comp. 
-§ 12, where Schrader thus distinguishes the two, correctio mali prae- 
teritt, auxilium mali imminentis,) numerous or effective, or both, and 
we have neither been already injured ourselves nor injured others ’—the first 
on the principle on which the proverb is founded, “the burnt child dreads 
the fire,” what we have already suffered we fear to suffer again; and the 
second, because when: we have done no injury we fear no retaliation— 
‘or again if we have either no rivals and competitors at all, or such as we 
have are powerless ; or, if they have power, are our friends or benefactors 
or indebted to us for services’. All these are topics opposite to those of 

ear, comp. §§ 8, 9, 10, 12; from which it appears that the rivalry of the 
avraywyvorai consists in the competition for the same things, where there 
is not enough of them for both the competitors; the rivalry, which naturally 
engenders ill-feeling, makes you afraid of some injury from your com- 
petitor, a fear which is exchanged for confidence, as far as the other is con- 
cerned, when there is no rivalry between you. ‘Or if those who have the 
same interests are more numerous or more powerful, or both, (than 
those whose interests are different, our rivals or competitors)’. 

§ 18. This is an answer to the question ma@s Saxeipevot Oapparéor eioiy 
§ 16. ‘The feelings and dispositions in ourselves indicative of confidence, 
are, the opinion which we entertain of great success in our previous 
undertakings, and of having hitherto been exempt from injury, or if we 
have often run into danger and escaped’: all of these are apt to make 
men sanguine as regards the future. Comp. Virg. Aen. I 198,:O socii, 
neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum, O passt graviora, dabit deus 
his quoque finem. Vos et Scyllaeam rabiem...revocate animos maestum- 
que timorem mititte, forsan et haec olim memintisse tuvabit...illic fas 
regna resurgere Trotae. Durate et vosmet rebus servate secundis. Hor. 
Od. I 7.30, O fortes, petorague passt mecum saepe Viri, nunc vino 
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pellite curas, cras ingens iterabimus aequor. ‘¥or there are two things 
which make men insensible (to danger), either never to have ex- 
perienced it (from ignorance, which inspires confidence) or to have 
plenty of helps, resources, means of defence, to resist and overcome it; 
as in dangers at sea, those who have never had experience of a storm are 
confident as to the future, and those who have derived from their ex- 
perience plenty of resources’, What is said here of the inexperience of 
men at sea tending to confidence seems to be contradicted by the 
observation in Eth. Nic. I11 9, 1115 6 I, ovy ovrw 8€ ws of Oadarrior’ of pev 
yap dreyvoxact riv cornpiav kal rov Gavaroy rov TotovTov dvoyxepaivovory, of 
8 evérAmides elot rapa thy éuretpiav, Victorius thus reconciles the appa- 
rently conflicting statements: in the passage of the Ethics the brave 
men, who have had no experience, do keep up their courage though they 
despair of safety, and are indignant at such a death as that of drowning; 
the death which they covet being death on the field of battle: the sailors 
on the contrary are sanguine by reason of the resources which their 
experience has taught them. Still the contradiction is not removed by 
this explanation ; for in the Rhetoric the inexperienced are confident, in 
the Ethics they are in despair, though their courage may not fail. In 
fact the two cases are not identical, nor intended to be so. In the Ethics 
the virtue of courage is displayed in the extremest danger, in the 
other there is no virtue at all; the ignorance of the danger inspires 
confidence—not courage—and that is all. The passage of the Rhetoric is 
explained by another in Magn. Mor. I 21, quoted by Schrader, fore yap 
Kal Kar éumetpiay tis avdpetos, olov of orpariarat’ ovros yap otdace dv éuret- 
play, Ort év rootre Trom@ 7} év TowovT@ Kalpp 7 ovTws Exyovrs ddvvaroy Tt 
arabeiv...1ddww ovy elow avdpeios €x Tov évavriou ris éumetpias’ of yap aretpoe 
Tov awoBncopevwy ov hoBotvrat da Thy arretpiay. 

&ixas yap amabeis| ‘Tritum apud Graecos proverbium a priore horum 
modorum pendet, quo affirmatur, suave esse bellum inexperto: yhuxds 
dreip@ twodepos. Victorius. 

§ 19. Comp. §10. ‘And whenever (the danger apprehended) is not 
an object of apprehension to our peers (those resembling us in rank, 
station, wealth and resources), or to our inferiors, or to those whose su- 
periors we suppuse ourselves to be; this opinion (of superiority) is enter- 
tained toward those whom we have overcome (in some previous compe- 
tition, or contest for the mastery), either themselves, or their superiors or 
equals’, 
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1 poBovvrat: 
§ 20. Another ground of confidence is, ‘the supposition that we possess 
in greater quantity or in a higher degree those points of superiority which 
.make (our enemies) formidable: such are wealth, bodily strength’, (carry 
on wAjbos and loys to the three following genitives,) ‘number and power 
(force) of friends, of territory, of military provision, (the last) either of 
every. kind, or the most important and valuable. 

§21. ‘And if we have done no injury, either to no one at all, or to 
few, or if those few are not the sort of persons that are feared’, Compare 
§ 8, which supplies the reason: it is, because they don’t fear retaliation, 
On epi dv (=ots) poBotyra, see note on I 9.14. 

‘And, in general, if our religious relations are in a favourable state 
(our account with Heaven stands well), and especially’ (ra re dda xai, 
‘not only in everything else, but especially in this’: comp. dAdas re 
kai, xat 87) xai) ‘in the communications of’ (ra did, ‘what proceeds from’ 
the intimations as to our future conduct derived from them) ‘ omens’ (sigzs 
from heaven, to direct us) ‘and oracles’. Victorius quotes Cicero (who 
calls onpeta sometimes zo/fae, indications, sometimes signa), and Plutarch 
to shew that Ady:a means ‘oracles’. Adysov and ypyopos are used indiffer- 
ently by Herodotus for ‘oracle’, and the word is also found, though rarely, 
in other writers; Thucydides, Aristoph. Eq. 120, Eurip. Heracl. 405. 

‘For the angry feeling is accompanied with confidence, and to abstain 
from wrong oneself and yet to be wronged by others is provocative of 
anger, and the divine power is supposed to aid (side with) the injured’. 
The argument is this, Innocence of wrong is a ground of confidence: but 
this may be extended to the general (SA@s) case of the divine favour, and 
the feeling of confidence is heightened if we believe that we have heaven 
on our side, which we argue from favourable omens and oracies. This 
divine authority strengthens our conviction of our innocence, of our 
having right, on our side (so Victorius), and therefore our confidence. 
Another reason for this increase of confidence is the angry feeling which 
is excited in us by the sense of unjust treatment from others to whom we 
have done no wrong, for anger always implies confidence; and at the 
same time we feel ourselves under the protection of heaven, which is 
always supposed to take the part of the innocent and injured. 6apfa- 
Aéov 7 opyy. Comp. Cic. Acad. Pr. II 44.135, tfsam tracundiam fortitu- 
dinis quasi cotem esse dicebant (veteres Academici), referred to by Victo- 
rius and Majoragius, 
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§ 22. The last ground of confidence is ‘the thought or opinion, in 
undertaking any enterprise, that we are not likely to, or (certainly) shall 
not, meet with any disaster, or that we shall succeed. And so much for 
objects of fear and confidence’. 


CHAP. VI. 

On shame or modesty, and shamelessness or impudence and 
effrontery. 

Prof. Bain’s remarks on shame—L£ motions and Will, p. 142—are so 
brief that they may here be quoted entire. It falls under the general 
head of Emotions of Self, and in the subordinate division under that of 
self-love. “The feeling of shame is resolved by a reference to the dread 
of being condemned, or ill-thought of, by others. Declared censure and 

‘ public infliction, by inviting the concurrent hostile regards of a wide 
circle of spectators, constitute an open shame. One is also put to shame 
by falling into any act that people are accustomed to disapprove, and 
will certainly censure in their own minds, although they may refrain from 
actually pronouncing condemnation. This is the most frequent case in 
common society. Knowing the hard judgments passed upon all breaches 
of conventional decorum, it is a source of mortification to any one to be 
caught in a slip; they can too easily imagine the sentence that they do 
not actually hear. The character of the pain of all such situations exactly 
accords with the pains of expressed disapprobation.” [Chap. x1 § 16, 
ed. 1875.] 

§1. ‘The exciting causes of shame and shamelessness, the objects of 
them, i.e. the persons to whom they are directed, and the dispositions or 
states of mind that they represent, will be clear from the following ana- 
lysis’, mwota here is generally expressed by ém) motos, of the exciting 
causes, which occurs in § 3. 

On aidds, as a waOos, the sense of shame, see Arist. Eth. Nic. 11 7, and 
more at Jarge, IV 15. There, as here, no distinction is made between aidws 
and aloxvvn. On the distinctions which may and may not be made be- 
tween them, see Trench, V. 7. Syz. [§ X1X] p. 73; and on aides contrasted 
with cwdpocvw, ib.§ XxX. p. 76. They differ as the Latin verecundia (aidds), 
and Sudor (aicxvvn): the first is a subjective feeling or principle of honour, 
Germ. scheu ; the second presents this in its objective aspect, as the fear of 
disgrace (from others, external) consequent on something already done, 
Germ. schaam and schande. - Déderl. Lat. Sy, Vol. Il. p. 201. aides 
precedes and prevents the shameful act, aicyvvn reflects upon its conse- 
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quences in the shame it brings with it. This latter conception of aicyvy 
corresponds to Aristotle’s definition here, and in Eth. N. Iv 15 init. dof8os 
ris ddofias. On aidds, as a principle of action, and vépeors, the two pri- 
mary notions of duty, duty to oneself, and duty to others or justice, see 
an interesting note of Sir A. Grant, on Eth. N. 11 7.14. In Soph. Aj. 
1073—1086, the two fundamental principles, by which human conduct 
should be regulated, the foundations of law, justice, and military disci- 
pline, are aidds or aloyuvn, and 8ecs or GoBos. Beds yap @ mpoceotww 
uloxuvn & opov owrnpiay txovra rovd énicravo. See Schneidewin’s note 
on line 1079. . 
_ Aristotle both here and in the Ethics represents aidas or aicxum, and 
consequently the opposite, as sa6y, instinctive emotions; and Bain by 
classing shame amongst the emotions takes the same view. Eth. N. Iv 
15, init. rept 8€ ai8ods ds rivos dperfis ov mpoonxes Aéyer” sabes yap padrAov 
ouxev } e€ect. dpiteras your moBos (which is a maOos) ris adogias, drore- 
Netra 8€ TH wept ra Sewd GoB@ mwapandHowr’ épvOpaivovras yap of aloxuvo- 
pevot, of d€ rov Oavaroy PoBovpevor Gypiwow. cwoparixa by gaiverai ros 
eivat dugorepa, Sep Soxet maOovs padrAov 49 ELews elvat. This view of 
‘shame’ or ‘modesty’ as a ma@os and not a efits, an emotion and not a 
moral state or virtue, is commented on and criticized by Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis in his amopias cat Avoews, Bk. A c.xa (21), wept aidois. The 
chapter opens with a reference to the two passages. of the Nic. Ethics in 
which the subject is treated, and after an examination and criticism of 
. the definition, he proceeds thus; 9 yap aldds ovx foixey amdds eivar hdBos 
adofias, dAXa woAv mporepoy GAXotpioTns mpos Ta aicxpa, St Hv of ovTas 
éxovres hoSovvrat Thy en’ avrois ddokiav. ei 8€ éate TotovToy 4 aidws, ovK er 
Gy ovdé rdos dmAds ein, GAN é€is res Kat 8iabeots, 7 Td mpoetpnuevoy Emerat 
aabos. 

The character of the dvaicyuvros, as depicted by Theophrastus, Cha- 
ract. c. 6. wept dvatoyuyrias, has not much in common with the analysis of 
Aristotle. One common feature appears in § 6 of this chapter, ro xepdai- 
yew amo pixpdv am aioxypeav; Theophrastus’ definition of dvawyuvria 
being xaradpornois 80£ns aioxpod evexa xépdovs. But the completest por- 
trait of the dvaioyvyros that Greek antiquity has bequeathed to us, is 
doubtless the dAAavrom@Ans of Aristophanes’ Knights. In this character 
the ideal of ‘shameless impudence’ seems to be reached, and human 
nature can go no further. 

§ 2. gcrw] marking the popular nature of the definition, which may 
be assumed for the occasion, though perhaps not strictly exact and sci- 
entific, has been already noticed several times, and will occur again in 
the definitions of the next two chapters. 

‘Let it be assumed then that shame is a kind of pain or disturbance 
(of one’s equanimity, or the even balance of the mind, which is upset for 
the nonce by the emotion) belonging to’ (mepi, arising or manifested in) 
‘that class of evils which seem to tend to discredit’ (loss of reputation— 
goBos tis adogias, the Zopudar definition, in Eth. N. Iv 15, init.)—‘ present 
past or future’ (this marks the confusion or identification of aidés and 
aiuxuvn, sce above), ‘and shamelessness a kind of slight regard of, con- 
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temptuous indifference to’ (on cArywpia, note on II 2.1, comp. II 2.3), ‘and 
an insensibility to these same things’, On the connexion of dvacyuvria 
and odrywpia, comp. Demosth. de F. L. § 228, riva rev ev ri moder hyoar 
ay Bdedupadraroy eivat xat mAclorns avadelas Kat dArywpias pectoy (see 
Shilleto’s note); adv. Conon. 1268 and 9, §§ 38, 39, 6 roivuy mavrwy dyas- 
déoraroy...cny dé rovrov mpds Ta Toad oAtywpiay x.7.X. 

§. 3. ‘From this definition of shame it follows of necessity that we 
are ashamed of all evils which are of such a kind as are thought to bring 
disgrace either on ourselves, or those we care for: and of this kind are 
all deeds or acts, that proceed from any form of vice, throwing away one’s 
shield for instance, or running away; for these proceed from cowardice. 
Or to defraud (a friend) of a deposit, for this proceeds from injustice’. 

droorepeiy, as. distinguished from other varieties of the confusion of 
meum and tuum, is applied to the meaner vices of cheating and defraud- 
ing, as opposed to robbery and theft accompanied with violence. It is 
particularly appropriate to withholding a deposit, from the preposition 
with which the verb is compounded: you not only deprive your friend of 
his loan, but you keep Jack from him something which is his due: as dmd 
in dratrety, drod:dovat, arovenew, et sim. Comp.1I 7.5 and note (1). Cic. 
Tusc, Q. 111 8, Sed guia nec qui propter metum praesidium religuit, quod 
est ignaviae; nec gui propter avaritiaim clam depositum non reddidit, 
quod est iniustitiae...Victortus. 

§ 4. ‘And sexual intercourse with forbidden (improper) persons, or 
in forbidden places (as a consecrated building), or at forbidden times; 
for this proceeds from licentiousness’. Garou ov Sei, ore py Set. This 
variation of the negative, where no difference is intended, is by no means 
unusual. If translated strictly, ov denotes Jarticular places, and py 
times. 2 general, any indefinite or hypothetical times; Z¢. ‘at times, if 
any, when it is forbidden’. | 

§ 5. ‘And to make a profit of mean and trifling things, or of things 
base and vile, or from the helpless and impotent, as the poor or the 
dead; whence the proverb ¢o rod (even) a corpse of tts winding-sheet,; 
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for this arises from sordid greediness and meanness’, Hor. Ep. 1 1. 65, 
Rem facias ; remt Si possis recte; si non, quocungue modo rem. 

Kepdaive am aicypor]| is illustrated by the well-known story of Ves- 
pasian, Sueton. Vesp. c. 23, Reprehendenti filio Tito, guod etiam urinae 
vectigal commentus esset, pecuniam ex prima pensione admovit ad nares, 
sciscitans, num odore offenderetur? ef t//o negante, at qui, znguzt, e lotio 
est’, Erasm. Adag. p. 199, ‘e turpibus, velut ex lenocinio quaestugue cor- 
poris? Another illustration of profit derived from a disgraceful source 
was (in the opinion of the Athenians of the 4th cent. B.C.) the practice of 
the Aoyoypados, or dixoypacbos, (dtxoypadia, Isocr. dvridoats § 2,) the rheto- 
rician who wrote speeches for the use of parties in the law-courts, The 
amount of discredit which this employment brought upon those who 
practised it may be estimated from the following passages. Antiphon 
commenced this practice (Miiller, Ast, Gr. Lit. c. xxxiii. § 1. Wester- — 
mann, Geschichte der Beredtsamkeit, 40, 10), and thereby brought upon 
himself the assaults of the Comic poets; ca@amrera: 8 9 xapmdia tov *Av- 
TiavTos ws...Adyous KaTa Tov Sikaiov ovyKetpévous drodiopevov woAdav ypy- 
parov. Plat. Phaedr. 257 C, dia waans ris Aowdopias exadet Aoyoypaor. 
Stallbaum ad loc. In Legg. XI 937 Dad fin,, it is solemnly censured and 
denounced: a prohibitory law is enacted, and the penalty is death to the 
citizen, and perpetual banishment to the alien, who shall presume thus to 
pervert the minds of the administrators of justice. See also Stallbaum, 
Praef. ad Euthydem. p. 46. Dem. de F. L. § 274, Aoyoypadous row kai 
goducris dmoxakdv; where Shilleto cites other examples from the Orators. 
Isocrates, repi ayridocews, is obliged to defend himself from the imputa- 
tions of his enemies and detractors, who charged him with making 
money by this employment, § 2, BAacdnpotrras wepi ris euns dcarpiBis Kal 
Aeyovras as éort wepi dixoypadiay—which is much the same, he continues, 
as if they were to call Phidias a dollmaker, or Zeuxis and Parrhasius 
signpainters. And again § 31, é« dé ris mepi dtkacrypia mpayparelas eis 
opyiv kal pioos vas karacrycew, Lastly, the author of the Rhet. ad Alex. 
36 (37), 33, has this topic, for meeting @ calumnious charge, éav Se ba- 
BadrA\@ow nyas as yeypappévous Aoyous Aéyopev 7 eye pereTapev 7 ws ent 
pucO@ riwi cuvpyopotpev xr.A. I will only add that this sense of the word 
is not to be confounded with the other and earlier one of prose writers 
and especially of the early ‘chroniclers’, antecedent to and contempora- 
ries of Herodotus; in which it is employed by Thucyd. 1 21 and Rhet. 11 
11.7, Ill 7.7, 12. 2, 

Kav dro vexpov épew]| Prov. “contra avaros ac sordidas artes exer- 
centes dicebatur.” Victorius. 

Other proverbs of the same tendency are quoted by Erasmus, 
Adagia, p.199. Avaritia et rapacitas, dmb vexpod popodoyeiv ‘to take 
tribute of the dead’, aireiy rovs dvdpiavras GAdura, ‘to beg of the very 
statues’, xvapdrpwf, Aristoph. Equit. 41, ‘a skinflint’, And Appendix to 
Adagia, s.v. avarttia, p. 1891, 


s 
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aloypoxepdelas...avedevOepias] Eth. N. IV 3, 1122 @ 2, 8, 123 dvedevbepia, 
Ib. c. 3, is the extreme, in defect, of the mean or virtue in the expendi- 
ture of the money, the excess being dowria, reckless prodigality: it is 
therefore undue parsimony, meanness, stinginess in expense. alcypoxep8eia 
is one of Theophrastus’ Characters, )’. 

§ 6. ‘And either to lend no assistance at all when you have the 
power or too little’. (jrrov sc. rod d€ovros). ‘Or to receive assistance 
from those who can less afford it’. 

§ 7. ‘And borrowing when it will look like begging, ta ask a favour 
under the guise of a loan (begging is a sign of impudence); or begging 
when it will bear the appearance of asking for a return’ (of a favour: the 
shamelessness of this consists in the pretence that you have a claim 
upon the person from whom you are in reality begging : a favour, even 
supposing that your claim is well founded, ought never to be conferred 
from any expectation of a return: comp. 1 9.16, and 19, also II 4. 2, on the 
unselfishness of friendship), ‘and asking for a return (repayment or com- 
pensation) when it will have the appearance of begging’. (If you have 
really done the other a favour, and so have a claim to compensation, still 
you must not put it in such a way as to scem to beg for it; begging isa 
sign of impudence.) The ‘borrowing’ propensities of the dvaicyuvros 
appear in Theophr. Char. 6’, ov droorepet, mpos rovroy amedOay Saveifeobat: 
and also near the end. Victorius interprets the three cases differently. 
He understands the ddfe of the other party in the transaction ; the first case 
is ‘to anticipate the other by asking for a loan, when you fancy he is 
going to beg of you’, the second is that of the poorer party who begs when 
the other is going to demand repayment, and so stops his mouth; the 
third is that of the richer of the two, who has often assisted the other on 
former occasions, and being tired of lending him money, when the other 
comes to renew his solicitations stops 4zs mouth by asking for repayment. 
This I allow to be just as good, perhaps better, in point of sense, cer- 
tainly more amusing, than my own interpretation: but as far as I am 
able to judge, the latter is more naturally suggested by the Greek, and 
more in accordance with precedent, as collected from the language of the 
previous topics of these chapters on the wa6y. The first of these three, 
according to Victorius’s interpretation, is well illustrated by Timon of 
Athens, 111 2. 49, What a wicked beast was I to disfurnish myself against 
such a good time...I was sending to use Lord Timon myself, &c. 

‘And to praise (your friend, from whom you want to get money) in 
order to induce him to suppose that you are begging, and after a failure, 
repulse, rebuff, to go on all the same’—this is the shamelessness of 
importunity— for all these are signs of illiberality or meanness’. 
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1 xodakelas sine uncinis, Bekk. ed. Berol. 1831, et ed. Oxon. 1837 ; item 
Spengel ed. 1867. 

§ 8. ‘To praise a man to his face is flattery’ (subaudi Pe cee ee 
Adelph. 11 4.6, Ah vereor coram in os te laudare amplius, ne id assen- 
tandi magis quam quod gratum habeam facere existimes (Victorius)—‘ as 
is also overpraising a man’s good qualities, and disguising (by smearing . 
over and so obscuring, as a writing, or blotting out) all his bad points 
(all his peccadilloes and weaknesses) ; and excessive sympathy with his 
distress (exhibited) in his presence, and everything else of the same 
kind ; for they are all signs of flattery’. of rametvot xodaxes, Eth. N. IV 
8, 1125 @ 2, Ib, VIII 9, 1159 @ 14, vrepexopevos yap idos o KoAaé€, 7} mpoc- 
qoteirat ToLovTos eivat Kal paAddov idewy 7 PidetoOas. A distinction is taken 
between dpeoxos and xoAa€ in Eth. Nic. IV 12, sub fin., which is here 
disregarded. The dpeoxos, the ‘over-complaisant’, is what we usually 
understand by xoAaé or flatterer; but xoAag is here confined to txterested 
flattery ; eis ypyyara cal ooa da xpnparwy, and is in fact equivalent to 
the ordinary wapaotros. Theophrastus, Char. f’,¢’, maintains the dis- 
tinction, One of the characteristics of xoAaxela is xat émawéoa 6e 
dxovovros : this appears also in the dpecxos, Ch. ’. 

§ 9. ‘And the refusal to undergo labours which older men (than 
ourselves are willing to endure); or men brought up in the lap of luxury, 
in luxurious habits (which engender tenderness, and delicacy, and ef- 
feminacy, and in general tastes and habits averse to labour); or those 
who are in higher authority’ (if they condescend to undertake them, we 
are a fortiori bound to do so: or rather perhaps, in consideration of 
the padaxia which seems intended to include all the preceding, for the 
same reason as the last mentioned, that they have not been znzuved to 
labour); ‘or in general, those who are weaker, less capable of undertaking 
them, than ourselves ; for all these are signs of softness, delicacy, or 
effeminacy’. The of év éovoia paAXoy may be illustrated by the case of 
a commanding officer on a march dismounting from his horse, and walking 
on foot by the side of his men. Such an example would certainly shame 
any of the men who complained of fatigue. [Xen. Anab. III 4. 46—49.] 

§ 10, ‘And receiving favours from another, either once or fre- 
quently, and ¢hen reproaching him with the service he has done: all 
signs of a mean spirit and a low, grovelling, mind and temper’. On 
pixpouyia ‘littleness of mind’, see Eth. N. Iv 9. - 
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§ 11. ‘And saying ey thing about yourself, making any kind of 
boast or profession about yourself ’,—no expression, however exaggerated, 
of self-laudation that you abstain from; no profession of any art or 
science that you do not lay claim to—‘and taking the credit of, appro- 
priating, other people’s merits and advantages’, symptomatic of quackery, 
undue and unfounded pretension or assumption. Zhe worthiness of 
praise distains his worth, If that the praisd himself bring the praise 
Jorth.. Troilus and Cressida, I 3. 241. 

émayyeAkeoOar] to announce or proclaim—to the world in the way of 
profession in general, or especially the profession of any art, science, or 
practice; and almost technically (by Plato) applied to the magnificent 
profession—without corresponding performance—of the Sophists. Rhet. 
II 24. 11,.0f Protagoras’ profession, what he undertook to do, viz. rov 
WTTw AGyov Kpeirr@ moveiv.—On adafoveia See note on I 2.7. 

‘And in like manner the products or results of each of all the va- 
rious vices of the character, and the outward signs of these (inward 
vices) and every thing that resembles them; for they are disgrace- 
ful (base and therefore to be shunned, in themselves), and provocative of 
shame (in us)’. 

§ 12. ‘And besides all these, the want (absence) of any of these 
estimable things of which all our peers, or most of them, have 
a share. By ‘peers’ I mean clansmen (members of the same race or 
tribe), fellow-citizens, equals in age, relatives, or, in general terms, 
those who are on an equality (on a level) with us; for vow (that we have 
reached this stage, not perhaps before), it is shameful not to participate in 
advantages, such as education, or anything else in the same way, to so 
high a degree as they do. And all these disadvantages are still more dis- 
graceful if they appear to be due to ourselves, and our own fault; for by 
this it does appear that they result rather from (internal) vice’ (of character, 
the bad mpouipeois which stamps them with the wvécfows character), ‘if we 
ourselves be to blame for the introduction (pre-existence), the actual 
(present) existence, or future growth of them’. 
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§ 13. ‘And the endurance, present, past, or future (in the anticipa- 
tion) of any such things as tend to dishonour and reproach, men are 
ashamed of; and these are all acts of service or subservience of person 
or shameful deeds, under which head comes wanton outrage’ (meaning 
here that particular kind of j8pes which lies in an outrage on or violation 
of the person ; Umnpereiy is equivalent to yapiteoOa, sui copian: facere, the 
surrender of the person to the service or gratification of another). 

ta els ako\aciay] Sc. péepovra, cvvTeivovra; giae spectant ad incontinen- 
tiam. ‘Turpe est ea pati quae ab intemperantia alterius proficiscuntur’. 
Schrader. ‘And of these, all that have a tendency or reference to (all 
that subserve) licentiousness (the reckless and indiscriminate indulgence 
of the appetites) are disgraceful, whether voluntary or involuntary; the 
involuntary being such as are done under compulsion (forza mtaggiore); 
(even these are disgraceful) because the submission to, tame endurance 
of, them, and the non-resistance (not defending oneself against the 
violence), proceed from unmanliness or cowardice’, Inordinary cases, 
compulsion, any superior external force which cannot be controlled, 
absolves a man from responsibility for his actions—Eth. Nic. 111 1, on 
the voluntary and involuntary—but in these cases if the force be not 
absolutely overwhelming he is bound to offer all the resistance in his 
power: to refrain from this shews cowardice or an unmanly spirit, and 
therefore such acts are still disgraceful, though not for the same reason 
as the voluntary. ra’ eis Siaw dkovra is added as an explanatory note 
to axopra: it interrupts the reasoning, and should therefore be separated 
from the context by some mark of a parenthesis. 

§ 14. This concludes the first branch of the analysis of shame and 
its opposite, wota aleyvvorra xal dvaryuvrotaw, § 1, shameful ¢hings. We 
now proceed to consider the second, mpos rivas, the persons, namely, before 
whom, in whose presence, this feeling is especially excited (47% to whom 
the feeling is, asit were, addressed). ‘These two divisions exhibit the two 
wa6n in their objective aspect, ¢Azugs and persons. The third, commenc- 
ing at § 24, gives the subjective view of them, shewing how the persons 
who feel shame and the reverse are themselves affected by them, and what 
in them are the signs of its manifestation, 
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‘Such and such like are the things that men are ashamed of. And 
as shame is a fancy or mental impression about discredit or loss of re- 
putation (def. § 2), and this on its own account, with no reference to any 
ulterior results or consequences (of the loss of it),and no one cares for the 
opinion except on account of those who entertain it, it follows of necessity 
that the persons to whom shame is addressed are those whom we hold 
in account (take account of, regard and esteem)’. 

§ 15. ‘We take account of those that admire and look up to ws, and 
those whom we admire and look up-to (comp. I 6.29), and by whom we 
wish to be admired, and those whom we are ambitious of rivalling (11 2. 
24, note, 4.24), and those whose opinion we don’t despise’. 

§§ 16, 17. ‘Now the persons whom we wish to be admired by, and 
whom we ourselves look up to, are those who are in possession of any 
good of that class which is highly valued (which confers distinction), or 
those from whom we have an excessive desire to obtain something that 
they are masters of, as lovers; those that we vie with, or strive to rival, 
are our equals; and those that we look up to as avthorifies on any 
queStion (regard as likely to speak, or rather see, the truth in any dis- 
puted question on which their opinion is asked) are the men of practical 
wisdom; and such are men advanced in life and the well educated’, 

§ 18. Inthe first clause of this section, as Schrader has noticed, there 
is a momentary transition from the Jersons who feel shame to the shimgs 
which produce it; in the second, a return is made to the masculine, 
Supply aicxy’vovra. ‘And of things that take place, of acts done, under 
our very eyes, and openly (in broad daylight, or very prominent and 
conspicuous z# #ost/ioz) men are more ashamed: whence also the pro- 
verb, the seat of shame is in the eyes. And the shame is deeper in the 
presence of those who will be always with us (constantly in our society, 
as members of our family, intimate friends; and the closer the intimacy 
the deeper the shame), and those who pay attention to, take particular 
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notice of us (study our character and actions) because both these are 
cases of special observation’, 

duddrepa] the abstract neuter; ‘both the preceding ¢hings, or cases’; 
these two facts, or observations on the manifestation of shame, that itis  - 
more felt in the presence (1) of intimate associates and (2) curious ob- 
servers, are confirmed by the proverb that ¢he seat of shame ts in the eyes, 
—when we are very much ashamed of anything we turn away our eyes, 
and dare not look our friend in the face. So Sappho to Alcaeus, supra 
I 9. 20o—whatever the true reading may be—directly expresses this in the . 
phrase aidds €yet Gppara. 

The principal organ by which the emotion is expressed or manifested 
is naturally regarded as the sea¢ of that emotion: and this is by no means 
confined to skame, but is extended not only to other emotions, but even 
to justice by Eurip. Med. 219, Sixn yap ovx ever ev’ d@OaApois Bporay: 
the eyes are in this case represented as the organs of injustice, not dzscern- 
ing right and wrong. So Eur. Hippol. 246, nat ém aloyvvnv oupa rérparrat. 
Id. Ctesph. Fr. XVIII (Dind.), ai&as ev opOadpotor yiyverat réxvoy (apud Sto- 
‘baeum). Arist. Vesp. 446, ddAa rovrots y’ ov eve ovd ev opbadrpoiow aidds 
—rov radadyv éuBadwy. Athen, XIII 564 B (Gaisford), cat 6 "ApiororéAns de 
épn rovs épacras els ovdev GAO Tov owdparos Tay épwpevwv droBAérew F 
Tous dpGarpots, év ois rnv aldd xatotxetv. Theogn. 85, olow emi yAdooy 
re xat dpOadrpotow erect aidws. Theocr. XXVII 69, oppacw aidopévn. 
(Paley ad Suppl. 195, Latin ed) Apollon. Rhod. III 92 (Victorius). Suidas 
S.v. aldws. Kal érépa rapotpia “aidds év opOadpois,” wap Sov of Kexaxaopévos 
rovs opOadpods avx aidodvrat, 7} Ors Tovs wapovras dpavres aldodvrat paddAov | 
of avépwmro 7 rovs dmovras. Eustath. ad IL N 923.18 (Gaisford), ’Apioro- 
réXous yap pitocoperara mapadopevou olkntyptov aidods evar rovs opbaApous. 
Id. ad Odys. £ 1754. 39, "ApiororeAous hapevou thy aidd ev cpOadrpois eivat, 

.....0la Tov aldnpovey kat €£ avrns GYrews XapaxtnpiCopevar, of ep’ ots aideio Bat 
xp) xad@or ra BAehapa cal PrErrety arevés dxvovaw. In Probl. XXXI 3,957 
6 11, this is directly stated as a matter of fact without any reference to 
the proverb or to vulgar opinion, év ai le yep aidds, as an explanation 
of something else. 

So of love, the eye is the medium or channel by which it is con- 
veyed; Eur. Hippol. 527, pws, pws, o car’ ouparwv oratets mobov. Aesch. 
Agam. 419, 6pparav & év dxnvias Eppet waco’ *Adpodira, on which see 
Donaldson, Mew Crat. § 478. Ib. 742 (Dind.) padr@axov ouparav Bédos 
dnEiOupoy Epwros avOos. Plat. Phaedr. 251 B, rod xdAdous thy droppony dia 
Trav opparov—the Emanation theory—which is afterwards explained, ib. 
251 C, Cratyl. 420 B, gpws dé, te eopet CEwbev...€reicaxros dia Tay Oupdrov 
...exadetro. Arist. Eth. Nic. 1X 12, init. domep rois épdot ro opav ayannto- 
ratov €oTt kat paddoy aipovvrat ravrnv tiv aicOnow % Tas AowTas ws KaTa 
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TavTny padwora Tov Eépwtos Gyros Kal yevouevov xt.A. Heliodorus III 8, 
quoted by King, Gnostic Gems, p. 113—4, on Bacxavia ‘the envious’ or 
‘evil eye’. In the same passage love is described as a kind of ophthalmia, 
or infection by the eye. Similarly @@0vos, ‘the evil eye’, Aesch. Agam. 
947 (Dind.), uy ris mpdowbey Guparwv Baro. Pbovos—where Paley quotes 
Eur. Infis Fragm. 11, év xepoiv, 7} omdadyxvocw, } map’ Sppatra éoO Huy 
(6 POovos).— poBos, Aesch. Pers. 168 (Dind.), dudi & dpbadrpois poBos. 
@yos, Soph. Aj. 706, Avoev aivoy dyos am opparwov”Apns. S. Petr. Ep, 11 ii. 
14, dPOadpods Exovres peorovs potyadidos, S. Joh. Ep. 1 ii. 16, 9 émtOvpia rov 
opbarpar. yxapa, ‘tears of joy’, Soph. Electr. 894, 1304, 1231, yeynOos- 
€piret Saxpvov Guparwy ano. Aesch. Agam. 261, xapd p’ vpépmet Saxpvov 
exxadoupevn.. Ib. 527. Prov. vi. 17, haughty eyes are an abomination to 
the Lord. Isaiah v. 15, the eyes (i. e. pride) of the lofty shall be humbled. 
Ezekiel v. 11, nezther shall mine eyes (i.e. either mercy or justice) spare. 
Habak. i. 13, chou art of purer cyes than to behold evil, All these various 
examples shew, what may also be inferred from our own ordinary lan- 
guage, in which we speak indifferently of the eye of mercy and of pity on 
the one hand, and of the eye of anger, of envy, of scorn, of hatred, of jea- 
lousy on the other, that #he eye may be taken to represent in language 
any emotion whatsoever, good or bad, of which it is in nature the most 
prominent organ of expression. 

§ 19. ‘Again, in the presence of those who are not liable to the same 
imputations (as we lie under for some shameful act); for it is plain that 
(in this matter) their feelings and opinions must be contrary to our own. 
And of those who are not inclined to be indulgent, to make allowance for, 
apparent faults; for things which a man does himself he is generally 
supposed not to find fault with in others, and therefore (the converse 
must be true) what he does not do himself he is plainly likely to condemn 
in others’, Such as—according to Hudibras— Compound for sins they 
are inclined to, by damning those they have no mind to (1 i. 215). 

vépeots 1s righteous indignation, moral disapprobation or reprobation; 
the opposite of €\eos and ovyyvdun, which take the indulgent and mer- 
ciful view of human frailty. Infr. cc. 8,9. Comp. 9. 1. 

§ 20. ‘And of those who are inclined to gosszping (to. telling tales, 
betraying secrets, publishing, divulging them to their acquaintance in 
general): because there is no difference (in regard of the effect upon the 
other) between not thinking (a thing wrong) and not publishing it to the 
world’. That is, as far as the effect upon the person who has done some- 
thing wrong is concerned, and the amount of shame which it causes him, 
it makes no difference whether the other really thinks it wrong, or merely 
says so, to the world. In no other sense are ‘not thinking’ and ‘not 
telling’ the same, ‘ Ze//-¢ales are, such as have received an injury,—for 
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these are always on the watch, lying in wait (rapd lurking in the neigh- 
bourhood) (for an opportunity of retaliation)—and those who are cen- 
sorious and inclined to evil-speaking in general: for the latter, (supply 
kaxoXoyovar, Or Kax@s Aéyouat,) if they speak evil of the inoffensive or inno- 
cent, a fortiori are likely to do so of the offenders or guilty. 

maparnpew] infr. 111 2.15. Xen. Mem. Ill 14. 4, with an evil design, ‘to 
lie in wait for’, Polyb. XviI 3.2, ap. Liddell and Scott. Add Arist. Top. 
© I1, 161 @ 23, Gray 6 amoxpwopevos Tavavria TO épwraytTs maparnpy mpoo- 
emnpeatwv, of one, who in a dialectical discussion ‘wantonly’ (arpés, in 
addition to his proper functions, as a work of supererogation) ‘and spite- 
fully or vexatiously (émnpea{wv) lies in wait to catch his opponent’ in 
some logical trap or other. 

‘And those whose occupation or amusement (&arpiBy, passe-temps) 
lies in finding fault with their neighbours, such as the habitually sarcastic 
(Susy mockers, Ps, xxxv. 16), and comic poets or satirists in general: 
for these are in a sense (in some sort may be considered as) profes- 
sional evil-speakers, and libellers of their neighbours’. To the readers 
of Aristophanes, and indeed of Comedy—especially ancient Comedy— 
in general, this satirical and libellous character, which has become 
identified with their art (koz@det, Aristoph., Plato, &c.), needs no illus- 
tration. Hor. A. P. 281—4. 

xAevacrais] See II 2.12, and note. II 3.9. 

‘And those with whom we have never before met with a failure (in- 
curred reproach or damage, sustained a repulse, lost credit— explained by 
nooénkores infra); for we are to them as it were objects of admiration and 
respect’ (d:axewrat, zt. we are to them in such a disposition, or position, 
attitude, posture)—they have never yet had occasion to find fault with us, 
we have hitherto not lost caste in their estimation—‘and this is why we 
feel ashamed in the presence of (are reluctant to refuse) those who ask a 
favour for the first time, because (on the supposition that) we have never 
yet lost credit in their eyes (and this respect which they have for us we 
should be loth to impair) ’. 

aorep Gavpalopevac] Objects of shame (ovs aloyvvovras) are those 
before whom men feel ashamed of any offence against virtue or propriety: 
comp. 7 avrg 7 dv dpovrifer, § 3: also §§ 15, 24. 

‘And these are either such as have recently conceived the wish to be 
friends with us—for they have hitherto seen only the best of us—and 
hence the merit of Euripides’ answer to the Syracusans—or, of acquaint- 
ances of long standing, such as know nothing against, know no ill of us’, 
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(are privy to, conscious of, no vice or misconduct in us,) whose good 
opinion of us is unimpaired. 

The answer of Euripides to the Syracusans is given—znvented say 
some—by the Scholiast, in these words: Evpimidns mpos rovs Supaxocious 
apéoBus arrocradets xat rept eipnyns cat pirias Seopevos, os exeivor dvevevov, 
elmev’ et, dvdpes Supaxocorn, e? nat dia pydev GAAo, GAdd ye Sia ro dpre 
tpov SeerGat, aloyvverOa yas ws Oavpdfovras. We know nothing from 
any other source of Euripides having ever been employed on any other 
occasion in any public capacity; but as Aeschylus fought at Marathon, 
and Sophocles was one of the ten generals who conducted the exhibition 
against Samos under Pericles, there seems to be no a Srizori objection to 
the employment of another tragic poet in a similar public service. That 
Euripides could speak in public we learn from a reference of Aristotle to 
another answer of his, Rhet. 111 15.8. Nevertheless the objection has 
been held fatal to the soundness of the reading, and Ruhnken, Hist. 
Crit. (ap. Buhle), has proposed to substitute ‘Ywepidou for Evpimisov in our 
text, the one name being constantly confounded by transcribers with the 
other. Sauppe Orat. Att. Vol. 11. p. 216, Fragm. Oratt. XV argues the 
question, and decides (rightly, I think) in favour of the vulgate. There 
is in fact no reason whatsoever, except our ignorance, for denying that 
Euripides could have been sent ambassador to Syracuse. Sauppe thinks 
that the occasion probably was the negociations carried on between 
Athens and Sicily from 427—415, previous to the Sicilian expedition. 
His note ends with an inquiry whether another Euripides, Xenophon’s 
father, Thuc. II 70, 79, may possibly be meant here. ‘The extreme appo- 
siteness of the answer tq Aristotle’s topic, which seems to have suggested 
the suspicion of manufacture for the special occasion, tells in reality at 
least as much in favour of its genuineness; it is because it zs so appro- 
priate, that Aristotle remembers and quotes it. 

§ 21. ‘And not only the ¢Aizgs already mentioned cause shame, but 
also the signs and outward tokens and indications of it’ (a onpeioy is, in 
logic, the ordinary accompaniment of something the existence of which 
it ¢ndicates,; the invariable accompaniment, a certain proof of the exist- 
ence of it, is a rexpyptov), ‘as in the case of sexual intercourse, not merely 
the act itself, but the signs of it. And similarly, people are ashamed not 
merely of shameful acts, but also of shameful words, foul language’. 
Quod factu foedum est, idem est et dictu turpe. Soph. Oed. R. 1409, aX’ 
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ov yap avday éc6 & pnde 8pav xadrov. Isocr. ad Demon. § 15, & srocety 
aloypov, ravra vopite pndé déeyerv elvat Kadoy. 

§ 22. ‘And in like manner we are ashamed (of any disgraceful 
action) before those who will reveal or betray it to them’ (viz. the before- 
mentioned rots Gavyafovow and the rest: avrots is due to Victorius for 
varia lectio avrovs); ‘as servants, and their friends’. 

§ 23. ‘And in general, people are not ashamed in the presence of 
those for whose opinion, in respect of perceiving the truth and forming @ 
sound judgment on it, they have a very great contempt—for no one feels 
shame in the presence of children or brutes—nor of the same things’ (ravra 
cogn. accus. after aioyvvorvras understood) ‘in the presence of persons well 
known to them and of strangers; but in the presence of intimates they 
are ashamed of things which are considered (Soxovvra) really and essen- 
tially, in that of the remote (from them in connexion), of what is only 
conventionally, disgraceful’. On this distinction of mpds dAndecav and 
apos 8d0£av=mpos Tov vouov, See note on Il 4.23: and on dae, (the ter- 
mination) note on I 11.16. 

§ 24. This section is the commencement of the third division of the 
analysis of shame and its opposite; the subjective view of them, shewing 
how they appear in the persons themselves who are affected by them. 

‘The likely subjects of shame themselves are, first of all men of such 
a disposition, or in such a state of mind, as if they had certain others 
standing to them in the same relation as those of whom we said they 
stand in awe’. Such are persons whom they respect and admire, whom 
they regard as authorities, whose judgment and opinions they look up to. 
A somewhat complicated assemblage of words to express this simple 
meaning, that the disposition to shame is the same state of mind as that 
which has been before described as felt in the presence of certain classes 
of persons of whom we stand in awe; which are immediately specified. 
‘These were (i.e. ave, as we described them, dy ris ris do0éns dpovrifet, 
tov Oavpalovrwy, kat ovs Oavpater x.7r.rA. ante §§ 14, 15) either those that we 
admire, or that admire us, or by whom we wish to be admired, or those 
from whom we require any aid or service which we shall not obtain if we 
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lose our credit with them; and these either as actually looking on, actual 
spectators (of what we say or do), of which Cydias’ harangue on the 
allotment of Samos furnishes an example—for he required them to ima- 
gine the entire Greek people to be standing round the Athenians in a 
circle, as actual spectators, and not mere (future or expectant) listeners, 
of the decree they are about to make—or if such be near at hand, or 
likely to be listeners’ (to what we have to say: this especially for the 
deliberative speaker). 

_ The Sadpou xAnpovyia here referred to is not the allotment of the 
Samian lands amongst Athenian citizens after the revolt of the island . 
and its subsequent reduction by Pericles in 440B.c. Thucydides, who 
gives an account of the treatment of the Samians after their defeat, 1 117, 
makes no mention of any such allotment. It is referred by Ruhnken, 
Hist, Crit., and by Grote, Hist. of Gr. X 407 and note, 408, to Timotheus’ 
conquest of Samos in 366, and the subsequent Athenian settlement there 
in 352; of the former of which Cornelius Nepos speaks, Vit. Timoth. c. 1, 
ap. Clinton /. 7. sub anno 440. It was againstthis allotment of Samos that 
Cydias (of whom nothing seems to be known beyond this notice, his 
name does not even occur in Baiter and Sauppe’s list of Orators,) made 
his appeal to the Athenian assembly, and invited them to decide the 
question of spoliation, as though all Greece were standing round them 
looking on. Isocrates, Paneg. § 107, is obliged to defend his country- 
men from the reproach (ovedi¢ew) of this and similar practices, not spe- 
cially named, by the plea that the appropriation of the territory was not 
due to rapacity, but solely to the desire of securing the safety of the 
desolated properties by planting a colony to defend them. 

‘And therefore also men in misfortune don’t like (are ashamed) to be 
seen by their guoudam rivals or emulators, because these are admirers’; 
and therefore, by the rule previously laid down, they are ashamed to 
appear before them in this undignified and melancholy condition, 

§ 25. And men are disposed to feel shame, ‘whenever they have 
attached to them any disgraceful deeds or belongings, derived either 
from themselves or their ancestors, or any others with whom they are in 
near relation’. ¢yyioreia, ‘nearness of kin’, gives the right of succession 
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under the Attic law. Victorius quotes Eur. Hippol. 424, 8o0vAci yap 
dvdpa, xiv OpacvorAayxvos tts 7, Grav ouverdy pytpos 7 TaTpos Kakd. 

& xaracxuvovow épya] The subject of the neut. plur. with verb sin- 
gular, and the exceptions, is well treated in Jelf’s Gr Gr. §§ 384, 385. 
Porson, Addenda ad Eur. Hec. 1149, had restricted the exceptions to per- 
sons or animate objects: Hermann, ad Soph. Electr. 430, corrects this too 
limited statement. Lobeck, Phrynichus, p. 425. On Aristotle’s use of this 
licence, see Zell ad Eth. Nic. vol. 11. p. 4, Waitz ad Organ. vol. 1. p. 535. 

‘And, as a general rule, those on whose behalf (account) we our- 

~ selves feel ashamed (when they are guilty of any shameful act). These 
are such as have been just named (sc. wpdyovor 7 GAXot tives K.r.d.) aS well 
‘as all such as fall back upon us (dvagepdpevor, re-lati, who refer to us, as 
patrons or authorities), those, that is, to whom we have stood in the 
relation of instructors or admirers; or indeed if there be any others, like 
ourselves, to whom we look up as competitors for distinction: for there 
are many things which out of consideration for such we either do or 
avoid doing from a feeling of shame’. 

§ 27. ‘And when we are likely to be seen, and thrown together’ (ava- 
orpépecba, versart, conversari, of converse, conversation, in its earlier 
application) ‘in public with those who are privy to (our disgrace), we are 
more inclined to feel ashamed’. Comp. Thucyd. I 37.4, xdv rovr@ ro 
eUmpemes Gorovdoy ovx iva py Evvadixnowory érépois poBeBAnvrat, GAN’ sas 
Kata povas ddikdot, Kat Gras év @ pev Gv xparadot Bidfwvra, ov & dy Adbwor 
mréov Exwor, iv 8€ mov Tt mpooAdBwow dvacxuyTdor. ‘May be spared 
their blushes, as there are none to witness them.” According to the pro- 
verb, Pudor in oculis habitat. Arnold ad loc. 

‘To which also Antiphon the poet referred (cOev, from which princi- 
ple he derived his remark) when, on the point of being flogged to death 
by Dionysius, he said, as he saw those who were to die with him (his 
fellow-sufferers) covering their faces as they passed through the gates (at 
the city gates, where a crowd was gathered to look at them), “ Why hide 
your faces? Is it not for fear that any one of these should sce you 
to-morrow ?”” 
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On Antiphon the tragic poet, see II 2.19; and on daorupraviterOat, 
Cc. 5. 14. 

éyxadvrrecOa, ‘to hide the face’ especially for shame... Plat. Phaedr. 
243 B, yuuvy rij Kebadj, kal ovy aomwep ToTe Um alos éyxexaduppevos. In 
Phaedo 117 C, Phaedo covers his face to hide his tears, doraxri éyape: ra 
daxpva, doe éyxaduWapevos dméxAaov €pavrov. Stallbaum refers to Dorville 
ad Charit. p. 274. Aesch. c. Tim. § 26, (Timarchus) yupvos émayxparialey 
...0UT@ Kax@s kal aicypas Staxeipevos ro cdpa Umo peOns cal Bdedupias, Gore 
rous ye «dD dpovovrras éyxadvWacba, alcyuvOérvras vmép tis Toews K.T.A. 
In the 3rd of the letters attributed to Demosthenes, 1485.9, rijs "Aptorro- 
yelrovos xpicews avapynaberres éyxaduWaobe (hide your faces for shame). 

Also for feav, Arist. Plut. 707, pera ratr éyd pev evOds évexaduapny 
8eioas, Ib. 714. 

Plutarch, X Orat. Vit., "Avri@av, relates this story of Antiphon the 
orator. He was sent on an embassy to Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse ; 
and, at a drinking party, the question arising, which was the ‘best 
bronze’ in the world, ris dptords éort xadxos; Antiphon said that was the 
best of which the statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton were made. 
Dionysius interpreting this as implying a similar design upon himself 
ordered him to be executed. Others say that the order was given in a fit 
of passion brought on by Antiphon’s criticism of his tragedies. 

} wy tis tn] The alternative 7 prefixed to the interrogative sentence, 
expresses the opinion of the writer or speaker, ‘It zs so—isn’t it?’ ‘You do 
think so, don’t you?’ and is most familiar in the Platonic dialogues ; also 
very frequent in our author. The alternative, which conveys this, refers 
to a suppressed clause or clauses, “Is it so and so, or so and so,—or 
rather, as I myself think and suppose that you do also, is it not thus?” 
In order to express this, in translating we supply the negative. Socrates’ 
4 od ; ‘You think so, don’t you?’, which occurs so constantly (in Plato) at 
the end of his arguments, may seem to contradict this. But it really 
amounts to the same thing. Socrates, meaning to imply that he expects 
the other’s assent, says (literally) ‘or not?’; which is, being interpreted, 
‘You surely don’t think otherwise?’ Dionysius’ jun consequently mean 
when expressed at full length ‘Is it anything else, or is it not rather as [ 
suppose, lest’... 

‘So much for shame: of shamelessness, the topics may plainly be 
derived from the opposites of these’. 


CHAP. VII. 


1 xapts, the wa6os, or instinctive emotion, of which this Chapter treats, 
represents the tendency or inclination to benevolence, to do a grace, 
favour, or service, spontaneous and disinterested (§§ 2, 5) to another, or 
to our fellow-man. It also includes the feeling of gratitude, the instinct- 
ive inclination to return favours received. 
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§ 1. ‘The objects of benevolence, the circumstances and occasions 
(on which it is exercised), and the dispositions, characters, and moods 
of mind (of those who exercise it), will be evident when we have 
defined benevolence’. 

§2. ‘Let us then assume benevolence to be that, in accordance with 
(under the influence of) which he who has the feeling is said to doa service 
to one who is in want of it, not in return for anything (as a compensation 
or payment)’—it must be spontaneous as an instinct—‘nor for his own 
benefit, but for the advantage of the ofher party (to the transaction, 
€xeivp): the favour is great if it be (conferred on) one who is in extreme 
need of it, or if (the benefit it confers) be of great value or difficult (of 
attainment), on occasions of the like kind (weyadors kat yaderois), or if 
it be unique’ (a solitary instance of such a service, the only time it ever 
was conferred : supply 7 av povos o Umoupyay Umovpyjon or simply yapion- 
rat), or the first of its kind or the most important of its kind (/¢. more 
than any one else has ever done)’. 

A passage of Cicero, de Invent. XXXVIII. 112, will serve as a com- 
mentary on this. Beneficia ex sua vi, ex tempore, ex animo etus qui 
Sfacit, ex casu, considerantur. (The character of acts of benevolence is 
gathered or determined from these four considerations.) Ex sua vi 
guaerentur hoc modo: magna an parva, facilia an atfficilia, singularia 
sint an vulgaria, vera an falsa, guanam exornatione honestentur: ex 
tempore autem, st tum quum indigeremus, guum ceteri non possent, 
aut nollent, opitulari, st tum quum spes deserutsset: ex animo, st 
non suit commodi causa, st eo consilio fecit omnia ut hoc conficere 
posset: ex casu, st non fortuna sed industria factum videbitur aut si 
industria fortuna obstitisse. From this close resemblance I should 
infer, not that Cicero had Aristotle’s work before him when he wrote 
the de Jnuventione, but rather. that it had been handed down, perhaps 
from him in the first instance, as a common-place in the ordinary books 
of Rhetoric. 

It was a disputed question, says Ar. again, Eth. Nic. vilr 15, 1163 
a 9g, seq., whether the magnitude of a favour or benefit is to be measured 
by the amount of service to the recipient, or by the beneficence? of the 
doer of it: the former being always inclined in the estimate of its 
value to underrate, the latter to overrate it. of pév yap raOdvres rovadra 
dbact AaBeiy mapa ray evepyerav a pixpa Ay exeivors Kal env map’ érépwy 
AaBetv, xaraopixpifovres’ of 8 dvdmadw ra péyiota Tay wap avrois Kai a map’ 
Gov ove Hv, kai év KwSvvots f ToLavrats ypeias. 


1 rq Tov Spdoavros evepyectg. The amount of pains, labour, risk, or sacrifice 
incurred by the conferrer of the benefit here seems to be regarded as the measure 
of his ‘ beneficence’. . 
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py avri twos] This might seem at first sight to exclude gratitude 
from the notion of xdpis; but this I believe cannot be intended; though 
gratitude and ingratitude are not distinctly noticed in the chapter. 
The case is this. yapes in this chapter is employed exclusively in its 
subjective sense (see the Lexx.), to denote one of the instinctive feelings : 
when therefore it is applied to express gratitude, it is the feeling only, 
and not the actual return of the favour, which is taken into account, 
This is expressed by the words py avi revos, which signify that it is ‘in- 
dependent of the actual requital of the benefit conferred’: and, indeed, 
gratitude may be equally felt when the receiver of the favour has no 
means of repaying it in kind. This independent or subjective feeling 
of gratitude is therefore opposed in the words py avri rwos to the notion of a 
puabos, the ‘payment’ or wages which a workman receives in fulfilment 
of an implied contract; where there is no feeling of gratitude or obliga- 
tion remaining on either side after the work is done and paid for. Whereas 
gratitude is a permanent feeling, and the sense of obligation still remains 
after the requital or repayment of the service. The opposite to this is 
Srt dméSwxav dAN ovx édSoxav, § 5. It may be argued in certain cases 
that what appears to proceed from gratitude or spontaneous benevolence, 
is in reality nothing but the repayment of an obligation, with which ydpes 
is not concerned. ; 

. § 3. ‘All our natural impulses are wants, and of these those especially 
which are accompanied by pain at the non-attainment (7 yeyvopevov) of 
their object : such are the appetites and desires, as love’. On dpefis see p. 9, 
note on II 2.1. The connexion of this remark is with the deoueve of the 
preceding definition. The feeling (and the consequent act) of benevolence 
always implies the satisfaction of some want in the recipient of the 
favour; if he did not wazt it, it would be no favour. And besides this, 
the magnitude of the want is a measure of .the magnitude of the favour 
and of the benevolence that prompts it. Aristotle therefore proceeds to 
notice some of the principal wants, in the satisfaction of which yapis 
is manifested in the highest degree. 4// our natural impulses imply 
wants—the opefes, the ‘conative’ or striving faculties, all aim at some 
object which they desire to attain. To the ‘impulsive’ element of our 
nature, ro dpexrixdy, belong the appetites and desires such as love (the 
animal passion). (Besides these the dpe&s includes 6upos, and BovAnots 
‘the will’.) These appetites and desires, being always accompanied with 
pain when thwarted or failing to attain their object, are for this 
reason ‘wants in the highest degree’, padiora Seroets. 

kat ai (€mOupiat) év rais Tov cw@paros kaxwcect kal ev xwduvos (uddtora 
Senoets eioiv)] ‘Also those (desires) that occur in (belong to) bodily 
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sufferings or injuries (are wants of a high degree) : for in fact (this a nofe 
on the preceding) every one that is in danger or in pain feels desire’, 
For émOupet 06 Avrovpevos compare supra c. 4 § 3, yeyvopevav ov BovAovras 
xaipovot mavres, Tay évavrioy S€ AvTovvrat, wore THs BovAncews onpEtov 
ai Ada Kal ai 7Sovai. 

Kaxwots, in its ordinary use, and especially in its legal application, 
denotes a particular kind of injury or suffe1ing, viz. ill-treatment. It 
also however bears the more general sense, at least three times in 
Thucydides, 11 43, where xaxwots is a repetition of xaxompayovrres, and 
implies ill-fortune, disaster, suffering : VII 4, and 82, rois re rpavpact xal 
TH G\Ay kaxdoe., where the sense is unmistakable, and coincides exactly 
with the use of it here. 

‘And therefore it is, that those who stand by (assist or succour, 
maptorduevot) a man in poverty or exile, however slight the service they 
render, by reason of the magnitude of the want and the occasion, confer 
a great favour’ (or, ‘are very agreeable, acceptable’. The word seems to 
include both senses); ‘like the man who lent the mat év Avxeig’, 4 
Sriend in need ts a friend indeed. 

I have not attempted to translate the word Aukeiy. We do not even 
know whether it is the name of a man or a place: it might also be the 
title of a play or a speech, from which the instance was borrowed. 
Victorius says, ‘historia ignota mihi est;’ Schrader, ‘quis, cui, quando 
dederit, incertum (rather zgnvotum) est.’ The meaning is plain enough: 
it is a case like that of Sir Philip Sidney’s cup of cold water, in which cir- 
cumstances of time and place enormously enhance the value and im- 
portance of something which in ordinary circumstances is trifling and 
worthless [cf. Vol. 1. pp. 84, 144]. 

§4. ‘Accordingly, the service that is received’ (by: the recipients, 
which seems to be the subject of gyew) ‘must be especially directed 
to these same things’ (viz. the satisfaction of the more urgent wants and 
desires. I have followed Bekker in retaining ratra. MS A‘ has radra, 
and Q, Y°,Z° rowtra, which is adopted by Victorius), ‘or if not, to 
things equal or greater. And therefore, now that the times, circum- 
stances, and dispositions of mind, which give rise to benevolent feeling, 
have been pointed out, it is plain that it is from these sources that we 
must provide our materials (for producing it in our audience), by 
shewing that the one party (the recipient in the transaction) either is 
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or has been! in want or pain such (as has been described), and the 
' other either has done or is doing a service in a case of need, the service 
and the need being each of the kind mentioned’. 

§ 5. ‘It is plain too from what sources (or topics) may be derived 
the materials for depriving (those who have conferred a favour) of (the 
credit of) this kindly and benevolent feeling, and making them (and 
their act appear, representing them as) devoid of all such feeling and 
intention’. This is Victorius’ interpretation, and I think more consistent 
with what follows than that of Schrader, who understands it of the 
audience, and not of the benefactor; and explains it, “‘facere ut affectu 
illo, qui ad gratiam habendam referendamve fertur, vacui fiant audi- 
tores.” dyapioros and ayapiros, ‘without grace’, stand in the first instance 
for ‘unpleasing, disagreeable’,—so in Homer, Theognis, Herodotus— 
and express the opposite of xeyapiopévos, supra § 3: and this, with the 
substitution of the special sense of ydpis as a mdOos for the general sense 
of grace, beauty, favour, is the meaning given to the words by Aristotle 
here: ‘without grace’ is here to be understood ‘without this kindly 
feeling’, The ordinary use of the word for ‘ungrateful’ i is founded upon 
a third sense of xdpts, viz. gratitude, 

‘For (we may argue) either that the (boasted) service is, or was, done 
from motives of self-interest, and this, as we said, (qv, by definition, 
§ 2,) 1s not benevolent feeling, or that the service was an accident of 
coincidence, or done under constraint, or that it was a payment and 
not a free gift, whether the party was aware (of his obligation to the 
other, so Victorius) or not?: for in both cases (whether conscious or 
unconscious) it was a mere barter or exchange, and therefore again in this 
respect no benevolence’. 


1 yeyeynudévovs. There seems to be no intelligible distinction here made 
between eva: and ylyveocGar; at least, none that is worth expressing in the transla- 
tion. What again is the difference intended between the two verbs in this 
passage, yevoueva 4 éodueva, 11. 8. 13? It may be supposed that Aristotle has 
only used the latter verb in default of a perfect of the former. And it is certain 
that the Greek writers do occasionally employ forms of yl-yvec@at where our idiom 
requires the substitution of the simple ‘to be’. If the word here be translated 

- literally, the.notion of ‘becoming’ must be rendered by ‘having come to be in, 
or fallen into, such want’. 

2 If I understand Aristotle aright, I cannot see how the alternative efre uh 
eldéres can be fairly and properly included in this topic; though it might of course 
be employed by an unscrupulous speaker to delude an unintelligent audience. 
It seems to me that the forgetfulness or ignorance that anything is due to the 
person who receives the favour does alter the character of the transaction; that 
the gift in such a case may be a free gift, and the feeling that prompts it xdpts, 
disinterested benevolence, and that the 7i dvrl twos does not here fairly apply. 
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ovverecev] avy, as in cvprropa and cupdopa, marks the ‘coincidence.’ 

guynvayxdaOnocav] The ovy in this compound—compare Lat. cogere, 
compellere—conveys the notion of bringing close together, squeezing, 
crowding, and hence of compression, constraint; and thus enforces the 
dyayxn of the verb with which it is combined. Compare cupmeCew 
and ovupmidety (Plat. Tim.). ‘ 

In illustration of the topic dwéSwxay dAX’ ovx edwxay, Victorius very 
appositely cites the case of Demosthenes and Halonnesus referred to by 
Aeschines xara Krynoiparros § 83. ‘AXdvvnocov édidou (Philip offered to gzve, 
make us a present of Halonnesus), 6 & (Demosthenes) dmnydpeve py ap- 
Bavew, ei Si8wow adda pH arrodidwow (if the offer is to be regarded as a free 
gift instead of a repayment), rept ovAAaBav diapepopevos: and (in Athen- 
aeus VI 223 D—224B) by the orator Cothocides; and the Comic Poets, 
Antiphanes (év Neorrid:), Alexis (€v Srpartéry and ev ’AdeAgois), Anaxilas 
(€v Evavdpia), and Timocles (év “Hpwo.v), who ridicule the objection 
as a mere verbal quibble. The phrase seems to have passed almost into 
a proverb. Victorius truly observes,, “maioris tamen ponderis res erat 
quam videbatur, ut ex hoc quoque loco intelligitur.” Demosthenes seems 
to have advised his Athenians to refuse the offer as a gz/t, and only to 
accept it as a repayment of an outstanding obligation. The argument 
derived from Aristotle’s topic when applied to the case would be different. 
This offer is prompted by no yxapis or kindly feeling, as Philip represents 
it ; for it is no free gift but the mere payment of a debt. Consequently 
he is dydptoros, and we owe him no ydpts, or gratitude, in return. 

ovd’ otras] ‘neither in this way’. ‘ Neither in this way’ (i.e. in the 
two last cases of intentional or even unintentional repayment, included 
as one under the head of refayment), is it true yapis, any more than in 
the two preceding, where the act is (1) not disinterested, or (2) accidental 
or compulsory. 

§6. ‘And (in estimating the value of the feeling or act of benevo- 
lence) we must examine it under all the Categories; for yapis may be 
referred to that of substance (the fact) or quantity, or quality, or time, 
or place’. Schrader has illustrated the first three of these, but examples 
are hardly necessary where they so readily suggest themselves. Brandis, 
in the tract so often cited [PAdlologus iv i], p. 26, observes on this 
passage, that though there can be no doubt that when Aristotle wrote 
this he had the list of categories lying before him, whether or no the 
book was then written cannot be decided. is 

‘And it is a sign (of the ayapioria, the absence of benevolent feeling, 
that there was no intention of obliging us, and that we therefore owe 
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them no thanks), if people have previously refused a smaller service?’, 
because it is clear that they must have had some interested motive in 
conferring the greater, which destroys the favour: ‘ or if they have done the 
same or equal or greater to our enemies; for it is plain that here again 
the service was not disinterested’, was not done for our sake. ‘Or if the 
service was worthless, and the doer of it knew it to be so’;—{like the 
‘Calabrian host’ and his pears, forczs comedenda, which he tries to force 
upon his unwilling guest ; Hor. Epist.1 7. 14 seq. Prodigus et stultus donat 
quae Sperntt et odit )—‘for no one will admit that he wants things worthless’. 
‘Having thus dispatched the subject of favours bestowed from feel- 
ings of benevolence and the reverse, let us now pass on to things piti- 


able, the objects of pity, and the states of mind or dispositions in which 
it resides’. 


CHAP. VIII. 
§ 2. Pity, according to the popular definition, which is all that Rhe- 


CHAP. VIII. 


Pp. 72. 


toric requires, is a feeling of pain that arises on the occasion of any evil, . 
. or suffering, manifest, evident (apparent, to the eye or ear), deadly or 


(short of that) painful, when unmerited; and also of such a kind as we 
may expect to happen either to ourselves or to those near and dear to us, 
and that when it seems to be near at hand: for it is plain that any one 
who is capable of feeling (ZZ. is to feel) the emotion of pity must be such 
as to suppose himself liable to suffer evil of some kind or other, himself 
or his friends; and evil of that kind which has been stated in the defini- 
tion, or like it, or nearly like it. 

On awopevp = pavep@, evident, unmistakable, see note on p. 10 (II 2. 1). 
Victorius understands it to mean “ quod nobis malum videatur: possemus 
enim in hoc falli, atque eam miseriam esse iudicare quae minime sit.” 
But this surely would be expressed by Soxeiv, not daiveobar: and to say 
nothing of the numerous examples by which the other interpretation is 
supported, (some of which are given in the note above referred to,) this 
seems to be more appropriate to what follows, and to the nature of the 
maos itself: for the feeling of pity is strong in proportion to the vivid- 
ness with which the suffering is brought home to us*. The actual sight 
of it, when we see the effect of the injury (and perhaps also a graphic 
description of it from an eye-witness), gives it a reality and a force which 


1 Toup, quoted by Gaisford, very unnecessarily conjectures el @\arrov ev, 
‘si minus dederint quam par esset.’ 

2 A remark of Lessing, at the end of the first section of his Zaokoon, will serve 
as a commentary on Aristotle’s gawoudvy. ‘Alles stoische 1st untheatralisch ; 
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intensify our sympathy. That this is Aristotle’s meaning appears most 
clearly from a subsequent passage, § 8, where these painful things are 
enumerated, and are found to be all of them bodily affections: and still 
more perhaps from § 14, where the effect of mpd duparov moe is 
described. Aristotle has omitted, designedly or not, all mention of 
mental suffering: perhaps he thought that not being actually wszble it 
was incapable of exciting pity. See further on this in note on II 8.8. 

Again, this view of the meaning of the word is in exact agreement 
with a preceding observation upon pain, II 4.31, that ‘all painful things 
are objects of sense, (that is, all feelings which can properly be called 
painful are excited by sensible objects,)! and the greatest evils, as wicked- 
ness and folly, are the least sensible; for the presence of vice causes no 
pain’, Victorius, who however does not refer to this passage, has 
pointed out that the kind of evil which excites pity is distinguished and 
limited by the epithets @@aprixg cai Avmnp@; which upon the principle 
laid down in c. 4. 31 excludes the greatest evils, moral and intellectual, 
as objects of pity. 

With rod dvagiov ruyxavecy contp. II 9.1, dvrixerrat TO édeeiv...0 
kadovot veyerav’ rm yap AvTeicba emi rais dvakias Kaxompayias x.t.d. 
When a bad man suffers we look upon it as a deserved punishment, and 
feel no pity, unless we deem the punishment to be excessivé. ‘ Alas’, 
says Carlyle, of the end of the Girondins, ‘ whatever quarrel we had with 
them, has not cruel fate abolished it? Pity only survives,’ French Re- 
volution, Pt. 111. Bk. Iv. c. 8, ult. 

' The last clause of the definition, 6 xév adrés x.r.X., expresses the com- 
passion, sympathy with the sufferer, the fellow-feeling, implied in pity. 
Haud ignara mali miseris succurrere disco. It is only in this form, as 
‘compassion’, that the emotion enters into Mr Bain’s list; Emotions 
and Will, p. 112, [chap. VII § 22, ed. 1875]. Compassion, according 
to him, is one of the benevolent affections, a group subordinate to 
the family of Tender Emotions. This appears to be a juster view 
of the nature and connexion of the feeling than the account given 
by Aristotle. The fact is, as I have elsewhere stated’, that the con- 
ception of general benevolence and love and duty to our fellow-crea- 
tures, is of modern and Christian origin, and finds no place in Ari- 
stotle’s Ethical System: the ydpis of the preceding chapter includes but 


und unser mitleden ist allezeit dem leiden gleichmdssig welches der interessirende 
gegenstand Gussert. Sieht man ihn sein elend mit grosser seele ertragen, so wird diese 
grosse seele zwar unsere bewunderung erwecken, aber die bewunderung ist ein kalter 
affekt, dessen unthdtiges staunen jede andere warmere leidenschaft, so wie jede andere 
deutliche vorstellung, ausschiiesset.” 

1 This however seems to require some qualification: it is true of course of all 
bodily pain; but are not certain mental states, as doubt, suspense, uncertainty, 
disappointment, also painful? In the case of &\eos, Ar. probably means that at 
least some sensible image, a mental representative, or payracla, proceeding from 
some object of sense, is required to excite the painful feeling. But surely we can 
pity the mental as well as the bodily sufferings of a friend, provided he makes 
them sufficiently distinct and intelligible to us. 

* Review of Aristotle's System of Ethics, 1867, p. 52, 
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a small part of it, being in fact confined to doing a service to a friend 
in need. Again the limitation of pity to those sufferings to which 
we ourselves or our friends are exposed, ascribes a selfishness to the 
emotion which seems not necessarily to belong to it. In fact if this were 
true, the God of the Christian, and the gods of the heathen would be 
alike incapable of it. Hobbes, in accordance with his theory of uni- 
versal selfishness, goes beyond Aristotle in attributing the feeling solely 
to self-love. Leviathan, Pt. 1. c. 6, ‘Grief for the calamity of another is 
Pity; and ariseth from the imagination that the like calamity may befall 
himself; and therefore is called also Compassion, and in the phrase of 
this present time a Fellow-feeling. And therefore’ (he continues, another 
point of contact with Aristotle,) ‘for calamity arising from great wicked- 
ness the best men have the least pity; and for the same calamity those 
have pity that think themselves least obnoxious to the same.’ [Hobbes, 
as is well known, analysed Aristotle’s treatise in his Brief of the Art 
of Rhetorick, first printed zz¢h date in 1681. The Leviathan was pub- 
lished in 1651. S.] 

The Stoic definition, quoted by Victorius from Diog. Laert., Zeno, VII 
I, is in partial agreement with that of Aristotle, but omits the last clause; 
€reos €ort Avmn ws emi dvakiws KxaxomaGourrs. Whence Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 
Iv 8.18, misericordia est aegritudo ex miseria alterius iniuria laborantis. 
But the Stoics, though they thus defined pity, nevertheless condemned 
the exercise of it: Diog. Laert., u.s., § 123, €Aejpovas py elvas ovyyvopuny 
r éyew pndevi* pn yap maptévat tas é€k Tov vopou émPBaddovoas Kodacets, 
émet TO y elke Kal o EXeos avtn GO 7 éemeixerca ovdevera €ore Wuxns mpos 
KoAdoets mpoomotovpérn xpnotornra’ pnd oterOar oxAnporépas avras eivat. 
“Pity, anger, love—all the most powerful social impulses of our nature— 
are ignored by the Stoics, or at least recognised only to be crushed.” 
Lightfoot, Dissert. 11 on Ep. to Philip. p. 320. 

§ 3. ‘And therefore, neither are those who are utterly lost and 
ruined inclined to pity—for they suppose themselves to be no more liable 
to suffering, seeing that their sufferings are all over (their cup of suffering 
has been drained to the dregs)—nor those who deem themselves trans- 
cendantly happy; on the contrary, they wax wanton in insolence. For, 
supposing themselves to be in possession of every kind of good, it is 
plain that they must assume also their exemption from all liability to 
evil; which in fact is included in the class total of goods’, 

- merrovOact| See note on eipyoda, I 11. 29, and the examples of the 
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indicative perfect there collected. Cf. Zvota futt. Fuit Ilium et ingens 
gloria Teucrorum. 

§ 4. ‘Persons inclined to think themselves (especially) liable to 
suffering are such as the following; those who have already suffered 
some disaster from which they have made their escape (1. e. were not mav- 
TeX@s amodwdores, completely ruined by it), and men advanced in years, 
by reason of the prudence (or wisdom) and experience’ (which belong to 
advanced age), and the weak (in Jody; who are powerless to protect 
themselves against aggression and injury), and those who are of a rather 
more timid disposition than ordinary (this is weakness of zd), and men 
of study and cultivation, for these are men who can accurately calculate’ 
(the chances of human life ; by the experience and knowledge which their 
studies have taught them. So Victorius). 

kat Stameevyores| This is a remarkable exemplification of that rule 
of Rhetoric, that every question has two sides, of which either may be 
maintained indifferently according to circumstances, and that all its 
materials and reasonings are confined to the sphere of the probable. 
Here we have a flat contradiction of the statement in the chapter on 
oBos and Gapaos, II 5.18, where we are told that repeated escape from 
danger is a ground of confidence. The fact is that it may give rise to 
either, according to the temper and turn of mind of this or that indi- 
vidual: the sanguine will derive confidence from repeated escapes ; the 
anxious and timorous, and the student or philosopher, the Solon, who 
has learnt by bitter experience that no one can be accounted happy 
until the end has come,—the second class, the mematdevpévor, [will be 
affected in exactly the opposite manner], for the reason given by Aristotle 
himself, evAéy:orot yap. There can be no doubt that he had two different 
kinds of characters in his mind when he made the opposite statements. 

of SetAdrepor paddAov] It is quite possible to find a distinct meaning 
for both these comparatives and not regard them as mere tautology. 
The comparative in Greek, Latin, English, when it stands alone, with 
the object of comparison suppressed, has two distinguishable signi- 
fications ; waAoy, for example, is either (1) paAXov rod Séovros, ‘too 
much’, (xe guid nimis), more than it ought to be ; or (2), what we express 
by ‘rather’, (itself a comparative of vathe ‘early ’—comp. Ital. Szutosto, 


1 By these they have been taught the instability of all human fortunes; rdv- 
Opwrva, their constant liability to accident and calamity and ‘all the ills that 
flesh is heir to.’ BéBaca 8 ovdels Ovyrds edrvxe yeydés. Eur. Fragm. ap. Stob. 
p- 562 (Fr. incert. 44 Dind. [fr. tos9, ed. 5]). Ovyrds yap dv xal Ovyrd weloecOas 
Gdxew’ Oeov Blov thy dtiots dvOpwros wy; Ibid. p. 568 (No. 45 Dind. [fr. 1060, 
ed. 5]). 
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piutosto grasso ‘rather fat’), i.e: more than ordinary, padrkov rod eiwGoros, 
a little in excess, rather more than usual. Hence oi decAdrepot padAoy May 
be rendered ‘rather too timid’, more in a slight degree than men usually 
are, and also ‘unduly timid’, more so than they ought to be. Examples of 
this ‘double comparative’—it being assumed apparently that it is z# a// 
cases a mere tautological reduplication—are given by Victorius ad I 7. 18, 
and by Waitz (from Aristotle) on Top. I'l, 116 4 4, Vol. 11 p. 465. I have 
shewn on I 7.18, that pa@AAov xadXAcov there is not a case in point, both 
of the words having each its own meaning. Of the reduplicated com- 
parative and superlative, some examples are given in Matth. Gr Gm” 
§ 458, 461, and of the latter, by Monk, Hippol. 487. 

evXoysoros, Opposed to dAdyoros § 5, means one that ed Aoyi¢erat, 
is good or ready at calculating, or reasoning in general: and marks 
the reflecting, thoughtful man, as opposed to the careless and un- 
reflecting, who does not look forward or take forethought at all. 

§ 5. ‘And those who have parents or children or wives (are inclined 
to pity), because these are one’s own (part and parcel of oneself) and 
at the same time liable to the accidents before mentioned’. 

§ 6: ‘And those who are neither in a state of feeling implying 
courage, as anger or confidence,—for these (ravra, ra ma@n) take no 
thought for’ (‘are devoid of calculation or reflexion’, as before) ‘the future 
—nor in a temper of insolence and wantonness—for these also never 
reflect upon the possibility of future disaster, but those who are ii a 
state of mind intermediate to these. Nor again those who are in excessive 
terror, for people who are startled (frightened out of their wits) have no 
pity for others because they are absorbed by their ow# emotion (or 
suffering)’. oixefm ‘that which is their own’, or proper to them at the 
moment, and so does not allow them to think of the suffering of others, 
opposed to r@ dAdorpig. Comp. zzfra § 11, ro yap Setvov érepov rov 
€Xeewvod, kal éxxpovorixoy Tou éA€ov x.7.A., and King Lear, Vv 3. 230. Albany. 
Produce their bodies, be they alive or dead. This judgment of the heavens, 
that makes us tremble, touches us not with pity. Compare also, I 14. 5, 
& of dxovovres QoBovvrac paddrov f éAeqdow, and Cic. Tusc. Disp. I! 27, 
quoted by Victorius on that passage. 

mpos T@ oixeim made.] From the primary, physical, sense of mpos with 
the dative ‘at, by, upon’, (8aAAew mort yaiy, Hom. Il. A 245,) and so 
‘resting upon’, is immediately derived, by an obvious metaphor, that 
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Oy) Stav éxn ovTws wor’ dvapynoOjvat ToLaTa oUp- 
of ‘mentally resting upon, fixed upon, devoted to, busily engaged in (as a 
pursuit)’, or as here, ‘absorbed in’; generally with efva: but also with other 
verbs signifying a state of rest. The usage is very inadequately illustrated, 
in fact, hardly noticed, in most of the grammars and lexicons that I 
have consulted, with the exception of that of Rost and Palm: I will 
therefore add a few examples that I have noted, though some of these 
are to be found in the lexicon above named. Wyttenbach, on Plut. 
de ser. num. vind. 549 D (Op. VII p. 328), and on Plat. Phaedo 84 C 
(p. 223), has supplied instances chiefly from Plutarch and still later writers, 
to which Heindorf refers in his note on a passage of the Phaedo. Plat. 
Rep. VI 500 B, mpos rots ovat rHv Stavoray Exovre (with the mind, 1.e. the 
attention fixed upon), Ib. VIII 567 A, mpés ro xa’ jyépav (Bi 1.€. rpod7)) 
dvayxafovrar eivat, Ib. IX 585 A, mpos mAnpaoer re cal noovq yiyver Oat. 
Critias, 109 E, Parmen, 126 C, mpds immixg ra woAAd dcarpiBe. Phaedo 84C, 
Phaedr. 249 C, mpos éxeivois dei ore pony, D, mpos TO Oeiw yryvopevos. 
Demosth. de Cor. § 176, fv...mpos tp oxoreiv.:.yevnoOe (seriously occupy 
yourselves in the consideration...give your serious attention to it). Id. 
de Fals. Leg. § 139, ddos mpos re Ajppars qv. Aesch. c. Timarch, § 74, 
mpos Th avayxy Tavtn ylyvecOa. Ib. adv. Ctes. § 192, mpos érépw rivi 
THY yoounv éxew. Arist. Pol. vii (Vv) 8, Zev. 1308 4 36, mpos rots idiors 
cxoAafew (to have leisure to attend to their private affairs), 1309 @ 5, mpos 
rois idiots elvat, Ib. line 8, dsarpiBew mpos ois épyos. Ib. c. 11, 1313 4 20, — 
mpos r@ Kal’ nyuepay Svres Grxoto Gow emPBovdrcvev. Ib. VII (VI) 4, 
1318 4 13, mpos trois épyos StarpiBew. Similarly in Latin: Cic. de Or. 
I 8.34, studium in quo estis. Hor. Sat. 1 9.2, totus in iltis. Epist. I 
I. 11, omnis in hoc sum. 

§ 7. ‘We pity also any of those that we deem men of worth: for 
if there be any one who thinks that there are none, such will believe that 
every one deserves to suffer’. 

6 yap pndeva oildpevos (elvas eémtecnq) x.rA.] Such as Timon ‘of 
Athens’, 6 pucdvOpwros, Vict. and Schrad.; of Timon, see Arist. Av. 
1549, Lysistr. 808 seq., Phryn. Com. Movorporos, Fr. 1., Lucian, Tim. 
Hemsterh. ad Luc. I p. gg. Plut. vit. Anton. c. 69 ult., 70. Meineke, 
fist. Com. Gr. 1 p. 327. Cic. Tusc. Disp. IV 11. 25, (odium) é# hominum 
universum genus, guod accepimus de Timone, qui podvOpwmos appellatur. 
Id. de Amic. XXIII. 87. Schrader cites also Mamercus, in Martial. 
Ep. v 28, which concludes thus; Hominem malignum forsan esse tu 
credas: ego esse miserum credo cui placet nemo. 

‘And indeed in general, (a man is inclined to pity) whensoever he 
is in such a mood as to call to mind things similar that have happened 
either to himself or to one of those he loves, or to anticipate the possi- 
bility’ (yevérOa: without dv) ‘of their happening either to himself or 
his friends’. On the ellipse in rev avrotd see the note on the parallel 
case, II 2: I, } rev avrov. 

dvapynoOnvac) Victorius quotes Virgil’s Dido, haud ignara malt miseris 
succurrere discc,; and Theseus, Soph. Oed. Col. 562. 
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€drica] mis and édrifev, like dvedos, oupdopd, rorovros (which 
is sometimes used for ‘so little’) and others, are woces mediae, 
i.e. have in themselves a middle or indifferent sense, to be determined 
either way by the context. éAmis is ‘expectation’ or ‘anticipation’, 
and becomes either hope or fear, according as the expectation is of good 
or evil. Pind. Nem. I 32 (48), xowat yap epyovr’ Amides roAvmrovev avOpa- - 
mov (Dissen ad loc). Plat. Legg. 1 644 C, ddgas peAAdvrav, oly Koevov pev 
ovouna Aris, idvov dé PdBos pév 7 mpo Avmns éAmis, Oappos Sé y mpd ro 
évavriov (Stallbaum ad loc.). It occurs in the sense of simple expectation, 
and of anticipation of evil, two or three times in Sophocles. In the 
former, Trach. 721, ryv éAmida—rijs ruxns Kpivew mdpos, Aj. 600, xaxay 
éArid’ €ywv. In the latter, Oed. R. 771 (quoted by Victorius), xov¥ py 
arepnOns y, és rovovtov éArridwy éyod BeBaros. Ib. 1432, éAmidos p ane- 
onacas (the expectation of evil). So sfes and sferare. Virg. Aen. 
IV 419, hunc ego st potut tantum sperare dolorem (apud Victorium), Cic. 
de Or. Ill 13. 51, guoniam haec satis spero vobis...molesta et putida videri. 
Juv. Sat. Iv 57, cam quartanam sperantibus aegris: with which Ruperti, 
in his note on the passage, compares the German, Jch will nicht hoffen 
dass dieses geschehe. Sallust, Cat. 20, mala res, spes multo asperior. 

éArioa yevécOas| See note on I 4.9, Vol. I. p. 65. 

§ 8. ‘We have now stated the moods of mind in which men are 
inclined to pity; what the objects of pity are, is plain to be seen from the 
definition : that is, of things which cause pain and suffering all are piti- 
able that are also destructive, and (in fact) everything that is destructive 
and ruinous; and all evils of which chance is the cause, provided they be 
of sufficient magnitude’. 

On Aumnpa xai d8uvnpa, Victorius and Schrader are agreed, that Aumnpos 
represents mental, and odvrynpos bodily, pain or suffering. But it is cer- 
tain that in ordinary usage either of them can be applied to both. That 
Avan and Avmnpds include bodily pain appears from the regular opposition 
of y3ovy and Avan expressing pleasure and pain 2” general: equally so 
in Aristotle’s psychology, where 73ov and Avan are the necessary accom- 
paniments of sensation zz a// anima/s, and in Plato’s moral philosophy 
(Gorgias, Phaedo, Philebus, &c.), where they most unmistakably include 
all kinds of pleasures and pains. odvm and dévvnpos, though most fre- 
quently perhaps applied to pain of bedy (as especially in Homer, also in 
Plato and in Soph. Phil. 827, ddvvn bodily, opposed to adyos mental, pain), 
can also be used to express menta/ suffering, as may be seen by consult- 
ing Rost and Palm’s Lexicon. ’*Odévsn, proprie corporis...... transfertur ad 
animi dolorem (Ellendt, Zex. Soph. s. v.). The derivation of édvvn from 
a root ed ‘eat’, go, écOiw edo, and of Aum froma root /up ‘to break’, 
(Curtius, Grundz. der Gr. Etym. 1. pp. 218, 240,) throws no light upon 
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the distinction between them: both, according to the natural growth of 
language, have a physical origin, and are transferred by metaphor to the 
expression of mental affections. But, read by the light of the explanatory 
§ 8, the difficulty is at once cleared up. Only é8ummpa is repeated, which 
shews that the difference between this and Avmnpa is—here at all events— 
one of expression merely and not of conception. This is confirmed by 
the details of things painful which are enumerated in § 8, all of them 
evils affecting the body alone. And this is in fact an explanation of the 
meaning of dawopévm xax@ in the definition, that being most evident or 
palpable which is presented immediately to the sense. Comp: note on 
atvopeve § I. 

Of dvatperixa Victorius says that it is not in itself precisely distinguish- 
able in sense from @@aprixa, but (as I have expressed in the translation) 
the latter term applies only to some particular cases of Avmypa and adv- 
mpa, whilst dvaperixa is extended to a// things destructive. 

§ 9. ‘Painful and destructive are, death’ (in its various forms, plur. 
sundry kinds of death) ‘and personal injuries’ (such as wounds or blows 
inflicted in an assault—Sixn alxias is an action of ‘assault and battery’ 
under the Athenian law) ‘and all bodily suffering or damage’ (of any kind, 
see ante II 7. 3, and note), ‘and old age, and disease, and want of food’. 

§ 10. ‘The evils which are due to chance (accident or fortune) are the 
entire lack, or scarcity, of friends—and therefore also to be severed’ 
(parted, divorced, torn away, adivelli, distrahi, ab aliquo, Cicero,) ‘from 
friends and familiars is pitiable—personal ugliness or deformity, weak- 
ness of body, mutilation’ (or any maimed crippled condition of body, 
which prevents a man from taking an active part in the service of the 
state, and discharging his duties as a citizen). 

The three last of the evils mentioned, alayos, doOéveta, dvamnpia, occur 
again, as Victorius notes (without the reference, which is also omitted by 
Gaisford who quotes him), Eth. N. 111 7, 1114 @ 22, seq., in a passage (which 
will serve as a partial commentary on the text of the Rhetoric) in which 
the distinction is drawn between defects and injuries bodily and mental 
as misfortunes, due to nature or accident, and the same when we have 
brought them on ourselves by carelessness or vice. Thus aloyporns or ai- 
oxos may be due to nature, sa vow, or to the neglect of athletic exer- 
cises, ayuuvaciay, or carelessness in general, dpéeAeray: in the former case 
it is the object not of censure but of pity; in the latter it is to be blamed. 
The same may be said of doOévea, and mypawors, the equivalent of dva- 
anpia in the Rhetoric; the instance of the mutilation or crippled condi- 
tion there given is d/ndmness; ‘no one would reproach a man blinded 
‘either by nature or disease or a blow, but would rather pity him; but if 
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the blindness proceeded from drunkenness or any other form of licen- 
tiousness every one would condemn it’s We have here the necessary 
qualification supplied which limits and distinguishes the cases in which 
ugliness, weakness and mutilation are really pitiable. 

‘And when an ill result follows from what might naturally have been 
expected to lead to good’, i.e. when in any enterprise or course of action, 
we have done everything that seemed likely to ensure success, and yet 
fail (or ‘come to grief’) in spite of all our endeavours, this again is a mis- 
fortune, or piece of 2//-/uck: ‘and the frequent repetition of accidents of 
this kind’, 

With dyaOov rt mpagar comp. xpnoroy tt mparrov, Arist. Plut. 341. 
Victorius refers in illustration of this disappointed expectation to Ari- 
adne’s complaint in Catullus, Epith. Pel. et Thet. 139, certe ego te in 
medio versantem turbine leti eripui, et seq. 

§ 11. ‘And the occurrence or accession of some piece of good for- 
tune after a calamity (or disaster which prevents one from enjoying it; 
as when a man succeeds to an estate in his last illness), as the present 
from the ‘Great King’ did not reach Diopeithes till after his death’, 
This is illustrated by Schrader from Vell. Paterc. 11 70, Dectderat Cassit 
caput cum evocatus advenit nuncians Brutum esse victorem. 

metrovOoros yeverOa| for mwerovOor, the genitive absolute being sub- 
stituted for the proper case after the verb. This irregularity occurs more 
frequently in Aristotle than elsewhere. Comp. Rhet. II 23.7 (this is a 
doubtful instance), Ib. § 24, vroBeBrAnpeévns tivds...€d0xer. Ib. § 30, apa 
eipnpéevay yropife. Polit. II 11, 1273 67, Bédttov S€...aAN dpxovrwy ye 
émpedcioOas tis ayoAfs. Ib. c. 2, 1261 5 5, dpyovray report érépas Gpyov- 
ow, dpyas. De Animal 5, 410429, gnot yap tHy Yuxny €x Tov Grou 
elovévat avanveovrwy (for the ordinary dvamveovow). Ib. 11 8, 420 b 26, 
dvayxaiov etow dvanveopéevoy elovevar Tov dépa. Phys. VI 9.7, 240 @ 9, oup- 
Baives 8) ro B elvat cat ro T.... map GAAnAa Kwwoupevoy (for xivovpeva’. De 
Gen. Anim. II 2.8, 735 5 34, e&eA@ovros Sé dtav dmomvevon TO Oeppov x.T.r. 
In Rhet. I 3. 5, ds yeipov, an absolute case, nomin. or accus., is probably 
an example of the same irregularity. The same usage occurs not unfre- 
quently in Plato, but generally with the addition of #s. See Phaedo77 E, 
94 E, S:avoovpevov ds dppovias ovons. Rep. 1 327 E, ws py drovoopevev 
ovr Stavociabe. V 470 E, VII 523 C, os A€yorros pov Siavoov. Cratyl. 439 
Cc. Theaet. 175 B, yeAa ov duvapevov dAoyifeo@a. This is further illus- 
trated by Matth., Gr. Gr. § 569. 

Somewhat similar is the very common transition from dative to 
accusative, and especially when the adjective or participle is joined with 
an infinitive mood as the subject; in which case it may be con- 
sidered as a kind of attraction: so Sympos. 176 D, ovre avrés éOeXn- 
cas av meiv, ovre GAA@ ovpBovdevoamt, GAAws Te Kai Kpamadovra 
ert éx tis mporepaias; where the participle is attracted back to 
mei. Ib. 188 D, where dvvayevous is similarly attracted to opiAew from 
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the preceding ;jiv, with which it ought strictly to agree. Instances of a 
change (without such attraction expressed, but apparently derived from 
it by analogy,) from dative (or genitive) to accusative may be found in 
Elmsley’s note on Eur. Heracl. 693. Two of these are, Aesch. Choeph. 
408, pol KAvovaay, and Soph. El. 479, Umeori pot Opacos...cAvovoaavy. Add 
Plat. Rep. 11! 414 A, ripas 8ordéov (aovre...\ayxavovra, V 453 D, piv vevoreov 
kal metparéov...€dmifovras. The opposite change occurs in Rhet.I 5. 13, 
where pefCovs is substituted for peifova after vmepéeyerv. 

AvoreiOes] This reference to the death of Diopeithes, commander of 
the Athenian troops who defended the Thracian Chersonese against the 
incursions of Philip, B.C. 342—341, see Grote, Hist. of Gr.[Chap. 90] Vol. XI 
p. 622 seq., furnishes one additional item of evidence, hitherto I believe 
unnoticed, as to the date of publication of the Rhetoric. Demosthenes 
defended Diopeithes and his conduct against the Philippizing party at 
Athens in the speeches wepi ray éy Xeppovyow and the third Philippic, 
both spoken in the last half of 341. Grote, u.s. p. 624. The earliest 
date assignable to the death of Diopeithes is consequently 340 B.c. This 
may be added to the passages, which go to fix the date of this work, cited 
in the Introd. p. 37 seq. Little more is known of Diopeithes: the refer- 
ences to him in Demosthenes are collected by Baiter and Sauppe, Ovatores 
Attict 11. Ind, Nom. p. 40. Most of them occur in the two speeches 
above mentioned: he is referred to again in the letter attributed to Philip 
(Orat. 12), and de Cor. § 70, as the author of a certain Wydiopa together 
with Eubulus and Aristophon. In the Schol. on Demosth. (Baiter and 
Sauppe, u.s., III p. 72 617) wept rav év Xeppovnyag, we have the following 
notice, ovros 6 Acoreiéns (there are three others named in the Orators) 
mwatip iv Mevavdpov rot xwpixod 6 dé Mevavdpos didos Fv Anpocbevors, 
dv’ Ov Umép AtomeiBous BovAeverar. [See however A. Schaefer’s Demosthenes 
II 422, where the father of Menander is identified with Diopeithes of 
Cephisia and not with Diopeithes of Susium, the general referred to in 
the text.} Compare also Clinton, Fasti Hellentci 11 144. 

mapa Baowews] The ‘Great King’, the king of Persia, as unique 
amongst sovereigns, and standing alone, far above all the rest who bore 
the title, appears consequently as BaotAevs, without the definite article. 
Being thus distinguished from all other kings, his title, like proper names, 
and some of the great objects of nature where there is only one of the 
kind, requires no additional distinction, and consequently the article is 
omitted.—The reigning king of Persia was at this time Ochus, who took 
the name of Artaxerxes (Artax. III.). Diodorus apud Clinton, Fas#i 
Hellenict, p. 315: on Ochus, ib. p. 316. 

‘And (it is pitiable) either never to have attained to any good at all 


(i.e. desired good or success) or after having attained to lose the enjoy- 
ment of it’. © 
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§ 12. ‘These and the like are the things (the ills or sufferings) that 
we pity: the objects of pity (persons) are our friends and acquaint- 
ance—provided they are not very closely connected with us; for in 
regard of the latter we are in the same state of mind’ (have the same 
feelings, i. e. in this case the feeling of anxiety and alarm) ‘as we are 
about ourselves when threatened with (the like disaster)’, péeAXovras 
(ravra mweioeoba). ‘And for this reason it was that Amasis, as is reported, 
wept, not at the sight of his son led away to death, but of his friend beg- 
ging: for this is a spectacle of pity, that of terror: for the terrible is dis- 
tinct from the pitiable, nay, it is exclusive of pity, and often serviceable 
for the excitement of the opposite feeling’. 

The king of Egypt, here by an oversight called Amasis, was in 
reality Psammenitus, his successor on the throne. The horrible story 
of Cambyses’ ferocious cruelty here alluded to is told by Herodotus 
I1t 14, with his accustomed naiveté, as if there was nothing in it at 
all extraordinary or unusual. It will be sufficient to quote in the 
way of illustration Psammenitus’ answer to Cambyses’ inguiry, why he 
acted as Aristotle describes, which will likewise serve as a commentary 
on olkeorytt in our text. @& mai Kupov, rad pev oixnia fv pélwm axa f) @oTe 
dvak\aiew, ro b€ rod éraipov mevOos akiov qv daxpv@v" os é€k today kai 
evdaovov exrecay ef mrayninv dicta én yipaos old. Ta oixqia are, 
his son's death, and his daug/ter’s humiliation. As to the substitution of 
Amasis for Psammenitus, Victorius and Buhle think it may be explained 
either by a slip of memory on Aristotle’s part, or by a variation in the 
story in the account given by other authorities. I have no doubt myself 
that the true explanation is the former. We have already seen that 
our author is very liable to misquotation, as I believe to be the case 
with all or most of those who, having a wide range of reading and an 
unusually retentive memory, are accustomed to rely too confidently 
upon the latter faculty. The vague ows dao confirms this view. If 
Aristotle had remembered as he set down his example that he had 
it from Herodotus, it seems to me quite certain that he would have 
mentioned his name, 

éxkpovotixov| prop. ‘expulsive’, inclined to strike or drive out (hav- 
ing that wafure or tendency), the metaphor being taken, according to 
Victorius, from two nails, one of which being driven in after the other 
forces it out, or expels it. He quotes Eth. Nic. 111 15, sub fin, (ai 
émuBupias) Gv peyadat cal oodpai aow, kal Tov Aoyiopov exkpovovew. 
Plut. p. 1088 A, non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum c. 3, (sévos) 
Um GAkav rover, dorep HAav apodporepov, exxpovopevos dmaddarrera, and 
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Cic. Tusc. Disp. IV 35. 75, efzam novo quidem amore veterem amorem, 
tanguam clavo clavum, eiciendum putant. drov rw éxxpovew is a _ 
proverb, occurring three times in Lucian, de merc. cond. c. 9, Vol. I. 
p. 716, ed. Hemst., pro lapsu inter salut. c. 7, I 733, Philopseudes, c. 24, 
III 39, jAg, haciv, éxxpovers roy jAov.—évavria] sc. made. 

xpyaotuwov] seems to refer to the rhetorical wse of the topic, rather than 
to the promotion of the feeling itself, towhich the word is less appropriate. 
On the mutual exclusiveness of terror and pity compare I 14. 5 (note), 
and § § of this chapter. The pity and terror therefore, which it is the 
object of tragedy to excite and purify, Poet. VI 2, can never be simul- 
taneous. 

I will just observe here in passing that these two emotions are 
appealed to in that branch of Rhetoric which was collectively called 
affectus and divided into zxdignatio and miseratio, technically S¢eive- 
ois and éXeos; deivwors is otherwise called oyerAcacpos (Rhet. Il 21. 10), 
Though they might be scattered over the whole speech, the proper place 
for them is the conclusion, the emidoyos or Aeroratio, because the impres- 
sion is then most vivid and intense, and is ‘left behind’, like the bee’s 
sting, in the minds of the audience, ro xevrpoy éyxaréXeue Tois dxpowpe- 
yots (Eupolis, of Pericles), 

The importance of these to the rhetorician may be estimated by 
the fact that Thrasymachus, one of the most celebrated of the early 
writers on Rhetoric, gave his work the title of €Aeo: (Cicero, sserationes) 
referred to by Aristotle, Rhet. 111 1.7, and ridiculed by Plato, Phaedr. 
267 c. The €Aeoe certainly ‘had a wider scope than their name would 
indicate’ (Thompson’s note ad loc.), for Aristotle expressly mentions in the 
passage quoted that they included remarks upon language and style. 
See further on this subject, Introd. p. 367, and 368 note 3. 

§ 13. ‘Further’ (returning to the last term of the definition, xai 
TuvTo Gray mAnatov dhaivnrat) ‘men are pitied when danger or suffering 
is impending and close at hand’. (8ewoyv is any object of déos or dread ; 
derived from dos as éAeewos from €Xeos, xAewds from xKdéos.) ‘We pity 
also those who are like us, in age, or character, or habits of mind (moods, 
states of mind, moral and intellectual, virtuous and vicious), in repu- 
tation (of various kinds, expressed by the plural), or in blood (race and 
family): for in all these cases there seems to be a greater likelihood of 
the same misfortune occurring to oneself as well as the others (xa) 
avt@): for here again’ (évrat6a, xai as well as in the case of fear, referring 
to 11 5. 12, “the same things that we dread for ourselves, we pity in 
others”) ‘in a general way we must suppose’ (AaBeiy ‘to take up, receive’, 
an opinion; to assume or believe ; or perhaps ‘to gather’ as the result 
of observation, and so form an opinion of conclusion) ‘that all things 
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that we dread in our own case, the same we pity when they happen 
to others’, 

§14. ‘And seeing that all calamities and sufferings are (especially) 
objects of pity when they appear close at hand, and yet things that 
either have happened ten thousand years ago, or will happen ten 
thousand years hence, neither in expectation or recollection do we ever 
pity equally, if at all, (ozoiws, as we do things close at hand, whether 
past or to come,) it necessarily follows from this (that pity is heightened 
when the object is brought near us) that those (orators) who aid the 
effect of their descriptions (47. join with the other arts of Rhetoric in 
producing €Aeos) by attitude (gestures, action in general), by the voice, 
and dress, and the art of acting in general, are more pitiable (i.e. more 
successful in exciting pity): because, by setting the mischief before 
our very eyes (by their graphic representation of it) they make it appear 
close to us whether as future or past’. 

wpo oppatroy] which is almost technical in Rhetoric, is again used 
to denote a vivid, graphic, striking representation, III 2. 13, Ib. 10. 6, 
and in III II. I, seq. is explained and illustrated. Comp. Poet. c. XVII 
1, det S€ rovs pvdovs cumoravat cal Th Aé~ec ouvamepyaterOas (aid the 
effect by the language) dri pdAtora mpo cpparwv TiOépevor’ odtw yap av 
evapyéotata opay, oomep map avrois yryvopévots Tois mpaTTopevots, evpioxes 
TO mpérov xal Kor av AavOavorro ra Umevavria. Ib. § 3 we have the 
same phrase that occurs here, rois cyjpaos ovvanepyafopevov. Com- 
pare also Poet. XIV 1, rd PoBepov Kal éAcewov ex Ths dWeos yiverbat 
x7... de Anima III 3, 427 4 18, mpd opparwv yap €ore roncadba, dorep 
of éy Trois pynpouois TiO€uevor kai et3wAomotouvres!. Cicero expresses this 


| Referring to mental pictures, in aid of the memory as a kind of memoria 
technica, such as that of a large house-front with various windows, or the plan of 
a building, or any other divisions, occurring in a regular order, in which the topics 
of a speech or argument may be lodged as it were; the plan of this is retained in 
the mind, and will suggest the topics in thefr proper order. These ‘mnemonic’ 
artifices—ra pynwovxd, ‘*mnemonics”—are described in Auct. ad Heren. III. 
xvi. 29, seq. Such aids to the memory are of two kinds, /oci and imagines ; the 
former are ‘the places’, or compartments, the sequence of which suggests the 
order or arrangement of the zmagines, which are the ‘‘forms, marks, images, of 
the particular things which we wish to remember, such as horse, lion, eagle, &c.” 
The same subject is treated by Cicero, de Orat. 11 86. 351—360, from whom the 
author of the other treatise has manifestly borrowed. The invention of this 
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by the equivalent phrase, sudicere oculis, Orat. XL 139. Auct. ad Heren. 
Iv 47.60, ante oculos ponere (de similitudine),; hoc stmile...sub aspectum 
omnium rem subtecit. Quint. VII 6. 19, translatio...signandts rebus ac 
sub oculos subiciendis reperta est. Ern. Lex. Techn. Gr. s.v. Oupa. 

§ 15. ‘And things that have happened recently, or are about to 
happen speedily, excite more pity for the same reason’; i.e. because the 
recent occurrence or immediate anticipation makes almost the same 
impression upon us as if the suffering or disaster were actually present, 
and enacted as it were before our eyes. 

§ 16. ‘And all signs (of any tragic event), and acts (of the sufferer, 
represented in narrative or description), (the exhibition) for example 
(of) the dress of the sufferer and everything else of the same kind, or 
his (last) words, or anything else connected with those who are in 
the very act of suffering, for instance such as are actually dying’ (2% 
articulo mortis), It is hardly necessary to mention the use that is made 
by Mark Antony of this ‘sign’ in exciting the people after the murder 
of Caesar by the exhibition of his ‘mantle’,—“you all do know this 
mantle”—pierced by the dagger of his assassins, in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar, 111 2. 174, since it must be fresh in every one’s recollection. 
The incident and accompanying circumstances and the effect of Antonius’ 
speech are related by Plut., Vit. Anton. c. 14, from whom Shakespeare 
may have derived it; and referred to by Quint., vi 1. 31. Suetonius, 
Jul. Caes. c. 84, gives a very different account of what passed on this 
occasion. See also Appian, Bell. Civ. 11 146 (Schrader). Another 
example occurs in Aesch. Choeph. 980, where Orestes after the death 
of Clytemnestra holds up to the spectators the bathing robe in which 
his father was murdered, (eoOe...ro pnyavnpa, Secpov GOXiw marpi x.t.d. 
982, éxretvar’ avrév, which is also referred by Hermann to the display 
of the robe. 

‘And most pitiable of all is the case when men have borne themselves 
bravely (worthily), at such critical moments, because all these things 
intensify our commiseration (in three ways), by the appearance they 
have of being close upon us, and by the suggestion (or impression, os) 
of wnmerited suffering and by the vivid representation of it (as though 
it took place before our eyes)’, The gender and construction of dvaiov 


ars memoriae is there attributed to Simonides, §§ 351—353. The theory of the 
art and practice is, that as of all mental impressions those derived from the senses, 
of which the sight is the keenest and most powerful, are the most distinct, vivid 
and intense; guare factllime animo teneri posse ea quae perciperentur auribus aut 
cogitatione, st etiant oculorum commendatione anintis traderentur. 
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are both uncertain ; it may be either masc. or neut.; and may be made 
to agree either with wadovs if neut., or, as I rather think, used as masc. 
and construed thus; «cal ws rov mafous dvros avagiov (‘being that of one 
who did not deserve it’; whose sufferings were unmerited because he 
was orovdaios) cat év opOadpois pavopéevov: and so I have rendered it. Or 
again, if dvafiov be considered as neut., it may be interpreted with rot 
awaOous dyros, ‘unworthy’ of the sufferer, in the sense of undeserved by 
him—though this is rather a non-natural explanation of the word. Or 


thirdly, a comma may be placed after dvros, and dva€iov will then be mas- 
culine with rod wadovros understood. 


CHAP. IX. 

The subject of the following chapter, véueots, is briefly noticed by Ari- 
stotle, Eth. Nic. 11 7 sub fin., together with aiéws, as a wa@os, an instinct- 
ive emotion, which approaches nearly to a virtue, and may therefore be 
included in a list of virtues. The detailed description of it, which ought 
to have followed that of aldds in IV 15, is lost, together probably with 
some concluding observations leading up to the separate discussion of 
justice in Bk. v., and justifying its connexion with the other virtues and 
conformity to the law of the ‘mean’, which is barely mentioned in the fifth 
book as it stands at present. véueors is defined in Eth. N. 11 7, as here, 
6 vepeonrixos Aumeirat emt Tois dvagios ed mparrovory, and is placed in the 
scheme as a mean, or virtuous state of feeling, between @éovos the excess, 
and émtyatpexaxia the defect, of indignation. Of this we shall have to 
speak further in the explanation of §§ 2—5, which reads like a criticism 
and retraction of the misstatement of the Ethics, and very much 
strengthens the evidence of the later composition, as well as publication, 
of the Rhetoric. See Introd. p. 48. <A definition of véueors and Péovos 
is found likewise in Top. B 2, 109 4 36, @Oovos eari Avan emt Hhaiwopevy 
eUmpayia Tov émeixoyv tios, and again, p. 110 a 1, @Oovepds 6 Avmovpevos 
émi rais rév ayaday evmpayias, vepernrixos 8 6 AvMovpevos eri tais TOY 
xaxav evmpayias. Fuller and better than all these is that of Eudemus, 
Eth. Eud. Ill 7. 2, 6 vepeontixos, cat & éxdAouv of apyaio: Thy vépeow, TO 
AuvmeitcOa pév emt rais mapa Thy agéiay kaxorpayiass Kat evmpayias, xaipev 
& émi rats a€iats’ S16 nat Oedv olovras eivac rv véneow. Comp. § 2 of this 
chapter, 86 xat rots Oeois drrodi8opev TO vepeaay. 

Of the earlier notion of véyeois, alluded to in the doregéing passage, 
viz. that of divine vengeance or retribution, or the power that exercises it, 
a good description is found in a fragment of Euripides, Fr. Inc. 181 
(Dind.), orav 8 t8ns mpos Uyos jppevoy twa, Aapmp@ Te wAOUT@ Kal yeves yav- 
povpevov, oppiy re peila tis TUXNS emnpKoTa’ ToUvToU TaxeElay véeperwy evOd 
mpoodoxa’ émaiperae yap peitov iva peifov méon [tolluntur in altum, ut 
lapsu graviore ruant. Claudian, in Rufinum, I 22.]. 

This doctrine of the dpyator is well illustrated by two stories in Hero- 
dotus, that of the interview between Solon and Croesus, I 29—33, and 
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what followed it c. 34, pera 8€ ScAva olxyopevov, AaBe ex Oeov vepears 
peyaAn Kpotcor' ws eixacat, ore voile Ewurov eivat avépdrey dravrev dABio- 
rarov: and the story of Polycrates, I11 39—43. On these two stories see 
the remarks in Grote’s Hist. of Gr. Iv 263, and 325 [Chap. Xland XXXII]. © 

Compare also Hom. Od. XIV 283, Aws 8 omifero piv Eewiov, Sore 
padtora veweooara Kaxa épya. Herodotus says in another place, VII 10, 
ov yap €a ppovéew GAXov péeya o Ccds 7 éwuray. Aeschylus (Fr. Inc. 281, 
Dind.) has presented véweous in its human aspect as the natural indig- 
nation which is felt at undeserved good fortune, xaxoi yap €¥ mpacoortes 
ovk dvacxeroi. Fr, Inc. 243, line 3, juav ye pévros Népeats €o8” vreprépa, kat 
tov Oavovros 7 Sixn mpaccet KoTov. 

According to Aristotle’s definition of véyeors ‘a feeling of pain at 
undeserved good fortune’, it represents the ‘righteous indignation’, 
arising from a sense of the claims of justice and desert, which is aroused 
in us by the contemplation of success without merit, and a consequent 
pleasure in the punishment of one who is thus undeservedly prosperous, 
It is no selfish feeling, § 3; if it had any reference to oneself and one’s 
own interests it would be /eav of evil consequences arising to us from the 
other’s prosperity, and not zzdignation. It implies also its opposite, the 
feeling of pleasure at deserved success or prosperity. In this narrow 
sense it Is treated in the present chapter. It is in fact one form in which 
‘moral disapprobation’, founded upon the distinction of right and wrong, 
shews itself in our nature. Aristotle, in classing it with the ma@y, makes 
it ¢astinctive,; not therefore a virtue, nor necessarily requiring moral 
cultivation. Of moral approbation and disapprobation see the account 
given by Butler, at the commencement of his Dissertation on the Nature 
of Virtue. He also seems to regard these two as natural instincts, when 
he says of them, “ we naturally and unavoidably approve of some actions 
under the peculiar view of their being virtuous and of good desert; and 
disapprove others as vicious and of ill desert.” See also Serm. VIII. ‘On 
deliberate anger or resentment.’ Prof. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 321, 
[Chap. xv § 22, ed. 1875], in treating of ‘moral disapprobation’, expresses 
himself thus; “the feeling that rises up towards that person (a guilty 
agent) is a strong feeling of displeasure or dislike, proportioned to the 
strength of our regard to the violated duty. There arises a moral re- 
sentment, or a disposition to inflict punishment upon the offender,” &c. 
But such an instinctive sense of right and wrong has a much wider 
scope and sphere of action than Aristotle’s véyeows, which is confined to 
one particular class of cases upon which this moral instinct or faculty 
operates. 

§1. ‘The nearest opposite to pityis what is called righteous indigna- 
tion; for to the feeling of pain at undeserved misfortunes is opposed in 
some sort (or sense), and proceeding from the same temperament, the 
feeling of pain at undeserved good fortune’. 

padtora pév] seems to have for its correlative dofece 8¢, § 3, and the 
sense is this:—Pity is most opposite to righteous indignation’, though 


1 I find, on looking through a very long note of Victorius, after writing the 
above, that he has so far anticipated me in this observation. 
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envy seems to be as much so, but zs not. I have therefore substituted a 
period after 16 veyeoav for the comma of [Bekker’s Oxford edition of 1837. 
The punctuation given in the text is also found in Bekker’s Berlin 
editions and in Spengel’s]. 

§ 2. ‘And both of these feelings are indicative of good character 
(i.e. of a good disposition of mind shewing itself outwardly in the cha- 
racter): for it is our duty to sympathise with unmerited misfortune and 
pity it, and to feel indignant at unmerited prosperity: because all that - 
happens to a man’ (ro yeryvopevoy, Victorius, ‘guod fit’, ‘all that is done’; 
meaning I suppose ‘ whenever the rule of justice is violated’, tn any case, 
generally. But I think ‘happens’, which includes the injustices of nature 
and fortune, as well as those of man, is more to the purpose here) ‘not in 
conformity with his deserts is unjust, and this is why we ascribe (or 
assign, render as a due; see note on 1 1.7) righteous indignation to the 
gods as well as to men (kai rois Geois)’. 

mapa thy afiay| i.e. in violation of the principles of distributive justice. 
afia is the ‘value’ of anything, by which its worth or merits or deserts 
are measured. It is the principle and basis of distributive justice, and 
should determine the assignment of power and property in the state. It 
does in fact regulate the distribution of them; only the standard of a 
citizen’s value, his a&{a, varies with the constitution under which he lives ; 
for in a democracy the principle of distribution is founded upon liberty, 
in an oligarchy upon wealth or birth, in an aristocracy upon virtue. See 
the passage of Eth. N. v 6, 1131 @ 24 seq. from which I have been quot- 
ing. Quarrels and factions and complaints always arise out of the undue 
apportionment of civil rights and power in the state, drav 7 toot py toa 7 
py too toa €ywoe cat vépwvra. But the true standard by which the share 
of the individual citizen should be measured is virtue or merit and the 
power of doing the state service, Pol. 111 9 ult. Justice in this sense is a 
proportion. rt ex tov cat agiay rovro S7Aov' To yap Sixatoy év rais diavo- 
pais dpodoyovor mavres xar’ akiay tia Seiv elvat, rv pevroe ov THY avTiAy 
Aéyovat mavres Umapxew. Compare Ib. VIII 12 on the three forms of con- 
stitution, 1160 4 13, the change from aristocracy to oligarchy is due xaxia 
TOV apxovrwv, ot vé“ovot Ta THs moAEws Tapa THY akiay; and in family life 
nat agiav 6 avnp apxet, kai mept ravra a Sei rov dv8pa. If he encroaches on 
his wife’s rights his government becomes an oligarchy, mapa ryv a€iav yap 
avro trotei, kai ovy 7} Gpetvav. On the same subject of political justice see 
Pol. III 9, from the beginning. 

§ 3. ‘But it may be thought that envy as well (as véuects, kai) is 
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opposed in the same way to pity, on the ground that it is very closely 
connected, or indeed identical, with righteous indignation, though it is in 
fact different; for though it be true that envy is also («ai as before) a 
pain causing perturbation of mind and directed against good fortune, yet 
the good fortune is not that of the undeserving, but that of an equal 
and one like himself’. Compare with this Poet. XIII 1453 a 4, of pity and 
fear, o pév yap wept Tov avakiy é€ore Svaoruxovvra, o S€ rept Tov Gporov, Zdeos 
prev wept tov avaksov, moBos dé awept tov Gpotov. With adda rov ioov kal 
dpoiov Comp. C. 10 § I, POovos, Avmn sept Tovs dpoious. 

‘The absence of all selfish, interested motive, distinct from (indepen- 
dent of) the feelings themselves, (and their direct objects, supply roy 
mwa@ev,) these emotions, on the contrary (dAAd), being entirely on our 
neighbour’s account, must be common to them all (common to all men 
who have the feeling); for they are sow no longer the one righteous 
indignation and the other envy, but (both of them) fear—on the suppo- 
sition namely that the pain and perturbation are due to the expectation 
that some evil consequence to ourselves will follow from the other’s good 
fortune.’ 

TO py) Ott x7-A.] The grammar of this sentence is to be explained 
by regarding all the words drt a’rg—rov mAyovov as one collective abstract 
notion, which would be commonly expressed by a verb in the infinitive 
mood, and therefore neut., ro; this notion being negatived by py ‘the 
non-existence, want, absence of it’. The usage is by no means un- 
common, but occurs generally in much shorter phrases, from which 
this differs only in the number of words included. Matth., Gr. Gr. 
§ 272 c, and Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 457. 1, 2, 3, will supply sufficient examples. 
Aristotle’s formula descriptive of the Aoyos or el8os ‘the formal cause’, 
ro Ti nv elvat, ‘the—what it was (designed) to be’, is a good illustration. 

ov yap ért] On ére in a negative=7#8y in an affirmative sentence, see 
note on 46n, I I. 7- 

§ 4. ‘Plainly too these will be accompanied by the opposite feelings 
also (in addition, caf); for one who feels pain at unmerited ill fortune, 
will feel either pleasure or no pain at the misfortunes of those who do 
deserve them (évavrios=d&iws); for example, no man of worth would 
feel pain at the punishment of parricides or murderers, when it befalls 
them, for at the sufferings of such we should rejoice, as in like manner 
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at the prosperity of such as deserve it: for both (the sufferings of the 
one and the prosperity of the other) are agreeable to justice and give 
joy to the good man’ (Gre pév ro émcekés émawwoupey...xat...perapéepoper 
dvr rov dyadov, Eth. Nic. v. 14, 1137 4 1), ‘because (being a good man 
himself) he must needs hope that what has fallen to the lot of his like, 

may fall also to his own’. 
rovs matpadolas Kai prarpovous AvmnOein| Vater explains the accus. after 
the passive verb by supposing a change of construction, Ar. having intended 
to write, ovdels ay eXenoe: (SIC) ypnoros. This is quite unnecessary. The ac- 
cus. after passive and neuter verbs, indicative of the local seat of any affec- 
tion, an extension of the cognate accus., is common enough fully to justify 
the construction of the text. At the same time there is a difference be- 
tween such an expression as this, and the ordinary case of the local accus., 
such as aAyeiy rnv xehadyv. The accus. cehadny directly and properly 
expresses the seat of the affection as in the subject who himself feels 
the pain : and this is the ordinary case. But in our text the seat of the 
pain! is transferred from subject to object, the feeling migrating, as it 
were, and taking up its temporary residence in the parricides and 
murderers who are the odjects of it. But whatever the true explanation 
may be, there are at all events several precisely parallel instances— 
some of which may be found in Matth. Gr. Gr. § 414, and Jelf, Gr. Gr. 
§ 549 c—quite sufficient to defend this particular use of the accus. 
Comp. for instance Soph. Aj. 136, o€ pév ed mpdocovr émyaipwo. Eur. 
Hippol. 1355, rovs yap evoeBeis Oeot Oynoxovras ov xaipovow, where the 
dying are just as much the objects of the joy (or the absence of it) 
as the murderers are of the pain in the passage before us. Similarly 
aloxvverOa, (frequent in the Rhet. and elsewhere,) as in Eur. Ion 1074, 
where aicytvopat rov moAvupvov Oeov, is to feel awe 22 the presence of the 
god; who is the object of this feeling of shame, just as the murderers are 
of the painful feeling. Victorius thinks that the prepos. d&:4 is wuderstood, 
‘as it often is in the Attic writers, such as Thucydides, Lysias, Aristo- 
phanes’! He contents himself however with the general assertion, and 

quotes no example. 

§ 5. ‘And all these (raira is explained by 6 ydp, ‘2amlich’, x.r.d.) be- 
long to the same kind of character (or disposition), and their opposites 
1 It is in fact not the pain, but the absence of it, that is here in question: but 


as this would make nonsense of the illustration, nonentities having no local habita- 
tion, I must be allowed to substitute the positive for the negative conception. 
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to the opposite temper; that is to say, it is the same sort of man 
that takes a malicious pleasure in mischief and that is given to envy ; 
for whenever the acquisition or possession of anything (by another) 
is painful to a man (envy), he must needs feel pleasure at the privation 
or destruction of the same (émtyatpexaxia) ’. 

orépnois, Categ. 10, is one of the four kinds of opposites, relative 
opposites, contraries (as black and white), state and privation (€£«s, 
orépnots), affirmation and negation. orépnors is defined ib. 12 a 26 seq. 
It is the absence or want of a state which is natural and usual to that 
in which the state resides, as sight to the eye: ru@Adoy ov ro py Exov 
Syuy, GAAG TO ph exyew Ore mépuxev Exew. A man’s blindness is a 
atépnots, because with him sight is natural: the term is not applicable 
to animals born without eyes, éx yeverjs ovx dy Exovra: these cannot 
properly be said to be deprived of sight, which they never had. orépyous 
therefore in the present passage implies a loss of some good which 
had been previously gained or possessed, and is distinguished from 
@Oopa, as privation or loss from ruin or destruction. Victorius under- 
stands @6opa of destruction, decay, as opposed to yevéoet which is 
implied in yryvouéve ; a man may be deprived of or lose a Possession, 
that which grows may decay and come to nothing, ‘Interitus manifesto 
generationi alicuius rei contrarius est.’ I cannot think this interpreta- 
tion as appropriate as the other: yiyveoOa, to come to the possession of 
something, to gain or acquire it, is properly opposed to dmdpyev, to have 
it already in possession, long-standing and settled. 

‘And therefore all these feelings (vépeots, @Oovos, émtyatpexaxia) are 
obstructive of pity, but different (in other respects) for the reasons 
already stated; so that they are all alike serviceable for making things 
appear not pitiable’, 3 

The introduction of these episodical remarks, § 3—5, upon the 
connexion and distinctions of the three ma@7 above mentioned, otherwise 
not easy to explain, may possibly be accounted for, as I have already 
suggested, by referring them to the statements of Eth. Nic. II 7, 1108 
64, which Ar. now sees must be retracted. There they are reduced to 
the law of the mean by making vepeots the mean state of the pleasure 
and pain felt at our neighbour's good or ill fortune; of which @@ovos 
is the excess, the pain being felt at all good fortune deserved or un- 
deserved, and émiyatpexaxia the defect ‘because the feeling falls so short 
of pain that it is actually pleasure’. The words of § 5, kal gore rov 
fOovs...6 yap avros éoriv émixatpéxaxos Kat POovepos, x.7.A. are, whether they 
are intended for it or not, a correction of the blunder made in the Ethics. 
It is plain enough, as we are here told in the Rhetoric, that the two 
aa6n in question are but two different phases of the same 740s or mental 
disposition; the same man who feels pain at his neighbour’s good fortune 
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will feel pleasure at his misfortunes, and the two cannot be opposed as 

' extremes. Again, the description of émyatpexaxia as a defect of véueors and 
opposite of @éovos cannot be sustained: the odjects of the two feelings 
are different: envy is directed against the good fortune of another, the 
malicious pleasure of the other is excited by his 2/7 fortune. See also 
Grant’s note on the above passage of the Ethics. 

After this digression we return to the analysis of vépeats. 

§ 6. ‘Let us begin then with an account of righteous indignation, 
who, that is, are the objects of it, the occasions that give rise to it, and 
the states of mind of the subjects of it, and then pass on to the rest (of . 
the wa6n, to what remains to be said of them)’. 

§ 7. ‘The first of these is plain from what has been already said, 
for if righteous indignation is (as it has been defined) a feeling of pain 
which is roused against any one who appears to enjoy unmerited pros- 
perity, it is clear first of all that this indignation cannot possibly be 
applied (directed) to every kind of good’; (virtue for example and the 
virtues are exceptions.) 

§ 8. ‘For no one is likely to feel indignant with one who becomes 
just, or brave, or acquires any virtue in general’, (that is, one who by 
exercise and cultivation attains to any special virtue, or to a virtuous 
character in general)—‘nor indeed is compassion’ (the plur. @Aeoe in- 
dicates the various acts, states, moments of the feeling) ‘bestowed 
upon (applied to) the opposites of these’ (vices, namely, which ought to 
be the case, if the others were true)—‘ but to wealth and power and such 
like, all such things, namely, to speak in general terms (without men- 
tioning possible exceptions, awA@s opposed to xa& éxacrov), as the good 
(alone) deserve’. 

. So far the meaning is clear; the good as a general rule are entitled 
to the enjoyment of wealth and power and the like, and when they 
do acquire them we feel no indignation because we know they deserve 
them ; it is upon the undeserving that our indignation is bestowed. 
But as the text stands, and as far as I can see there is no other 
way of understanding it, there is another class of persons, viz. those 
who are endowed with natural or personal advantages, such as birth 
or beauty, which, being independent of themselves and mere gifts 
of nature, cannot be objects of moral indignation, though they may 
be of envy, who are coupled with the morally good as deserving 
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of wealth and power. This however cannot possibly be Aristotle’s 
meaning : birth and beauty certainly have no claim Zer se to any other 
advantages. When a bad man makes his way to wealth or power, 
we infer that they have been acquired by fraud or injustice, and thence 
that he is undeserving of them, which excites our indignation ; but no 
such inference can be drawa from the possession of birth or beauty, there 
is no such thing as illicit, or undeserved possession of them. Aristotle 
seems to have meant, what Victorius attributes to him, that, besides 
moral excellence, zatural gifts and excellences are also exempt from 
righteous indignation, for the reason above given—that they ave gifts 
of nature, and the possessors are in no way responsible for them: and 
this is fully confirmed by the connexion of what immediately follows. 
Bekker, Spengel, Buhle and the rest are alike silent upon the difficulty, 
and Victorius, though he puts what is probably the right interpretation 
upon the passage, has not one word to shew how such interpretation 
can be extracted from the received text. 

§9. ‘And seeing that antiquity (possession of long standing) appears 
to be a near approach to a natural gift or endowment’ (i.e. to carry with 
it a claim or right, nearly approaching to that conferred by nature), ‘of 
two parties, that have possession of the same good, the one that has 
come by it recently, and thereby attained his prosperity, provokes the 
higher degree of indignation: for the nouveaur riches give more offence. 
than those whose wealth is transmitted from olden time and by right of 
family (or inheritance): and the like may be said of magistracies (offices 
of state), of power (in general), of abundance of friends, of happiness in 
children (a fair and virtuous family), and anything else of the same sort. 
Or again, any other good that accrues to them, due to the same 
causes; for in fact in this case again the newly enriched who have 
obtained office by their wealth (been promoted in consequence of their 
wealth) give more pain (or offence) than those whose wealth is heredi- 
tary. And the like in all similar cases’, Comp. 11 16.4. dpyatomXovuros, 
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dptimAovros, veomAovros, all occur in other authors. The first in Aesch. 
Agam. 1043, Blomf. Gloss. 1010, Soph. El. 1393, and Lysias [Or. 19 § 49] 
ap. BIf. Gl. dprimAouros as a synonym of the third is found in Eur. Suppl. 
742, and yveorAoutos twice in Rhet, II 16. 4; as a term of contempt, 
Demosth. wepi rav mpos ’Adé£avdpov ovryOnxdy § 23, p. 218'; Arist. Vesp. 
1309, veorAovT@ Tpvyi. 

§ 10. ‘The reason of this is, that the one seems to have what is his 
own (that which naturally and properly belongs to him), the other not; 
for that which constantly presents the same appearance (shews itself in 
the same light) is thought to be a truth (or substantial reality), and there- 
fore it is supposed that the others @i €repot Soxodaw) have what does xoz¢ 
really belong to them. Here we have a good example of the distinction 
between daiveoOat and Soxety. The former expresses a sensible presenta- 
tion, a gavragia, an appeal to the eye or other senses: Soxety is an act of 
the understanding, an operation and result of the judgment, a d0éa an 
opinion or judgment, appealing to the reasoning faculty or z#tellect, con- 
sequently ro paiveoOa represents a lower degree of certainty and author- 
ity than doceiv. Eth. Eud. VII 2, 1235 27, rots pev yap Soxei, rots de 
daiverat Kav px SoxR’ ov yap é€v ravT@ ths Wuxns 4 pavracia Kat 4 Sd€a. 
The distinction appears again in wept évurviwy c. 3,461 0 5, paiverat pev 
ovy mavras, Soxet 8€ ov mavtws TO hatwopevoy, GAN av TO emexpivoy KaréxnTat 
f} phy kevrae thy oixelay kivnow. Ib. 462 41, ov povoy daveira, adda xal 
dofer elvar Sv0 7rd ev, dv Sé py AavOavy, haveirar pev ov Boker dé, xr.A. See 
also Waitz ad Anal. Post. 76 4 17, II p. 327. 

§ 11. ‘And whereas every kind of good is not to be indiscriminately 
assigned to anzy one at random, but a certain proportion and fitness 
(appropriateness) is (to be observed in the distribution or assignment of 
the one to the other)—as for instance arms of peculiar beauty (high 
finish) are not appropriate to the just man but to the brave, and dis- 
tinguished marriages’ (i.e. the hand of a lady distinguished for beauty, 
virtue, accomplishments, high birth and so forth, ryv agiav Set yapeiy rov 
@£tov, III 11.12) ‘should not be contracted with men recently enriched, 
but with members of noble houses—then as I say (ody) if a man being 
worthy fails to obtain what suits him’ (is appropriate to his particular 
sort of excellence) ‘it is a case for indignation’. 
rod rvxdvros afiov] The good that is ‘worthy of’ a man, here seems to 


1 The use of the word vebwAouros is assigned to the author of the argument as 
one of the reasons for ascribing the speech rather to Hyperides than Demosthenes. 
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mean that which suits, befits, is appropriate to him: non omne bonum 
cuivis homini congrutt, Victorius. Similarly df:ov with a dat. of the 
person is used to signify ‘worth his while’, ‘meet’, ‘fit’, as Arist. Ach. 8, 
dvov yap ‘EdAd&, ib. 205, rH moder yap aéiovy ~vAdAaBew rov dvdpa, and 
Equit. 616, décov ye maoww erodoAvEat. 

day ovv x.t.A. after kat émei Exacroy is an Aristotelian irregularity of con- 
struction. The apodosis of érei is vepeonrov at the end of the second 
paragraph. The unnecessary ovy has crept in like the apodotic é¢, in the 
resumption of a previous statement, (on which see I 1.11, note on djAov 
8é, Vol. I. p. 20)—after the parenthetical illustrations; the protasis is 
forgotten, or overlooked in the writer’s haste, and a new sentence intro- 
duced by ody terminates with the apodosis. I have collected a number of 
examples of similar irregularities from our author’s writings. 1 will here 
only quote those that illustrate this particular form of oversight. éze dé... 
ra pev ovv, Top. © 8, 1604 35. émet dvayxaiov... and after five lines, ris pev 
ovv Ovpaber, de Somn. et Vig. c. 3, sub init. émet 3€...dvayxy ody... Rhet. 11 
II. 1. el yap, ...dvaykn 5, Phys. VI 4 init., 234 5 10, 15. émel 8€...omou pev 
ovv, Pol. VII (VI), 5, 1320a 17,22. Theeremainder are cases of ef d97— 
adore, emei—adore, ef ovv—aore, eet 5€—did (!), éret—dpAov 3é, which may 
be reserved for a future occasion. Meanwhile see Zell on Eth. Nic. vi! 
14, II p. 324. Spengel in Zrans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 34. Bonitz, Arist. 
Stud. Pt. I. p. 129 seq. One example cited by Bonitz, p.131, from de 
Anima III 3, has a parenthesis of nearly 20 lines between its éwel dé and 
drs pev ovv. On odvin resumption, after a parenthesis, ‘well then, as I was 
saying’, see Klotz on Devar, de Partic. p.718. Hartung, Partikellehre, 1 
22 seq. 

‘It is matter of indignation also (sudaudt veyeonrov from the foregoing 
clause) for the inferior to compete with the superior, nay and especially 
where the inferiority and superiority lie (or manifest themselves) in the 
same department, province, study or pursuit’. With rovs év rp avr@ must 
be understood #rrovas xal xpeirrovas from the preceding. The case here 
described is that of an indifferent artist, painter or sculptor, setting him- 
self up as the rival of Apelles or Phidias; of Marsyas and Apollo; of the 
frog and the ox in the fable. ; 

padiora pév ovv] The pe in this phrase is the ordinary correlative of 
dé in the next sentence, el 8€ wy’. The other particle, ogy, though its 


1 I will venture kere to express my conviction that Dr Donaldson is right in 
the account he gives of these two particles, Vew Crat. §§ 154, 155; that uév viz, 
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precise meaning in this context may not be quite certain, and it is some- 
what unusual in this collocation, is nevertheless fully justified by similar 
examples to be quoted immediately. The origin of the particle is, as it 
seems to me, as yet unexplained. It has been traced to various roots, as 
may be seen byconsulting Donaldson, Mew Cratylus § 189, Klotz on Devar. 
ae Partic. p. 717 seq., Hartung, Partikell. 11 8, Doderlein, and Rost, in Rost 
and Palm’s Zex., but in none of these derivations have I been able to find 
any intelligible connexion with the actual senses of the word. Yet until 
we know the root of the word and its affinities, we shall hardly be able to 
trace historically the various senses which diverge from its primary 
meaning. It is a connective particle, which draws an inference or con- 
clusion from something preceding, ‘then, accordingly’, (1) logically in an 
argument, and (2) in the continuation of a narrative, the conseguence pri- 
marily implied having passed into the mere notion of what is subsequent, 
‘that which /o//ows’, in both its senses. Hence in all Greek authors pep 
ovy is habitually employed in this second sense, like the French ‘ or’, and 
our ‘now’ or ‘then’, to impart a slight degree of liveliness and animation 
to a continuous narrative or discussion. From the first or inferential 
signification, it acquires this intermediate sense of, ‘so then’, ‘ well then’, 
‘accordingly’, which lies halfway between the logical and the temporal 
application; just like our ‘then’, which has both these senses, only 
derived in the reverse order, the particle of time in the English ‘then’, 
passing from the temporal to the logical use. For this pev ovy at the 
commencement of a new paragraph the orators—Demosthenes in parti- 
cular, with whom pey ovv is comparatively rare, Aeschines in a less 
degree—often substitute roivuy or pev roivuy, which is used precisely in the 
same way. “yey ovv, in continuando sermone cum quadam cosclusionts 
Significatione usurpatur.” Hermann ad Viger. note 342. 

The other prevailing signification of pev ov» when used in combination, 
which, though by no means confined to them, is found chiefly in dialogues 
as those of Plato and Aristophanes—in the former most frequently in the 
familiar wavy pev ovv—has a negative corrective sense conveying an em- 
phatic assertion, sometimes to be rendered by a negative; being employed 
to correct, in the way of strengthening or heightening, a previous statement 
or assertion ; and while it assents to a proposition’ indicates an advance 
beyond it. Dem. de Cor. § 316, 8a ras evepyecias, ovous vmeppeyebes, 
ov pév ovv etror tus Gv HAixas. Ib. § 130, de yap wore—owe AEyo; xGes 
peév ovv kai moony er.A. Aesch. Eum. 38, deicaca yap ypais ovdev, avrimats 
pev ouv. Eur. Hippol. 1012, paraios dp’ 7v, ovdapod pev ovv pevdv. In all 
these cases it may be translated ‘nay more’, or ‘nay rather’, Similarly in 
answers it expresses a strong assent, mdvu pev ovv, padtora per ovv, Kopid7 
pev ovv, ‘just so’, ‘quite so’, ‘exactly so’. In all these cases it may be 
rendered ‘zmmo’, ‘nay rather’, Herm. ad Vig. n. 343. In the same 


is the neut. of an older form pels, pla, pév, of which pula alone remains in the 
language, the numeral ‘one’; and dé connected with do ‘two’; though as far as 
I know he stands alone in the opinion; the origin usually assigned to it being 
that it is a weaker form of 67. Donaldson’s view of the primary meaning and 
derivation of these particles is so completely in accordance with all their actual 
usages, and is so simple and natural, that it seems to me to carry with it its own 
evidence, and to need no further proof of its truth. 
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sense it appears in the Aristophanic épod peév ovy, épod pév ovy, ‘no, mine; 
no mine’, in answer to Cleon’s nauseous offer to the Demus, Equit. 911 ; 
and elsewhere. savu pév ody is to be explained thus; I not only assent to 
what you say, but I go farther, I am absolutely convinced of it; ‘nay 
more (or nay rather), absolutely so’. The od» in all these instances, and 
others like them, conveyimg thus a strong emphasis, at the same time 
may be considered to retain its consequential sense, ‘conclusionis signi- 
ficationem’, indicative of what /o//ows, something else, ‘accordingly’, 
which is contained in the assent to the preceding statement, and thus the 
two usages of it are connected. The pev in the combination of the two 
particles is explained by Dr Donaldson, New Cratylus § 154—rightly I think 
—by a tacit reference to some suppressed sentence with the correlative 
dé, pev being always opposed to de expressed or understood. mavu pev ovv 
would imply dAAws dé ov. (Donaldson supplies ri & émerra; ‘but what 
then?’) Following this explanation we may render pdadcora pey ody in our 
text ‘nay more, most of all, in the highest degree’. 

I will now conclude this long note on a phrase which I: have’ never 
seen fully explained, with a few examples parallel to that of our text. Soph. 
Ant. 925, adAX’ ef pev ovv rad éeorw év Oeois xadad......e¢ 8 ot8’ adpapravovet 
x.t.A. Plato, Phaedo 90 E, dvdpioreov cal wpoOupnréov vytas Exe, cot 
pev ovv kat rots aGAAos «7... on which Stallbaum, not. crit., observes, 
ovy utpote de vitio suspectum seclusimus. With what reason, we have 
seen. Eth. Nic. VI 7, init. évratéa pév ovv, where ovv, as here, seems 
to be superfluous, and is certainly unusual. Ib. VII 9, 1151 @ 14, éxeivos 
pev ovv evperameoros, 6 O ov. Polit. 1 2,1252 5 29, ywopern pev ovv rov 
(nv evexev, ovoa dé tov ev Gv. Ib. IV (VII) 10, sub init., ra pev ovv epi 
Aiyurrov Zeadorptos, os haciv, odrw vopobernaavros, Mivw dé ra mept_ 
Kpyrnv. De Soph. EL. 6, 169 4 19, of pév odv wapa rv déésw...o§ 8 GAdot 
«tA. Hist. Anim. v 16, 548 @ 25, af pev ovv...ai dé x.7.A. De part. Anim. 
IV II. 10, 691 @ 28, dvOpwmos peév odv...of & tyOves xa dpvibes... Magn. Mor. 
II 3, 1199 51, os 8 adras 6 Gdtxos...0i8ev" GAN’ e? adr@... Ib. c. 6, 1203 2 16, 
TOU pev ovY axparous...Tou S€ axoAdoTOU KaKas. 

‘Whence also this saying’. Here follow two hexameter lines as an 
illustration of the foregoing topic; Cebriones, who knew that the divine 
vengeance falls upon those who attack their superiors, ‘avoided the 
encounter of Ajax son of Telamon’. II. x1 542. This is followed by 
a line which is rejected by the récent editors from the text of Homer, 
but appears again in the Life of Homer, attributed to Plutarch. See 
Paley’s note ad loc. ‘(Chiefly in the same art, profession, or pursuit), 
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or if not in the same, any case whatsoever of competition of inferior with 
superior (understand dudioBnrq); of a musician, for instance, with a just 
man (“ut si musicus cum iusto viro de dignitate contendat.” Victorius) ; 
because justice is better than music’. The claims of the two are 
unequal, of which the inferior ought to be sensible. ‘So now from all 
this it is clear what are the objects and occasions of righteous indigna- 
tion; such they are (as we have described them) and such-like’. 

ots xat 0° d,...d7A0v] There is an inaccuracy here in the language, 87\o» 
should be d7Aos or d7Aa in agreement with one or other of the antecedents 
to.the relatives; or else ots should be rise, and 8: a, dca riva or rota. 
Aristotle, when he wrote 8Aov, seems to have had in his mind his usual: 
formula for designating these two departments of inquiry, in the maén, 
viz. riot xal éi woiots. The same oversight occurs again c. 2 § 27, where 
ois &c. is followed by etpyra, which is impersonal, and cannot supply 
an antecedent to ofs. The mistake is again repeated, c. 10 § 5, and, 
reading ois, inc. 10 § 11. 

§ 12. We now pass to the third division of the analysis of vépeois ; 
the subjects of it, the characters, tempers, states of mind which are 
especially liable to it. ‘Those who are inclined to this kind of indig- 
nation in themselves are, first, such as happen to be deserving of the 
greatest blessings and at the same time in possession of them ; because 
it is unjust that those who are unlike us should have been deemed 
worthy of (should have been enabled to attain to) the like advantages’. 
This is against the principle of distributive justice above described, 
which assigns honours and rewards, &c. car’ adftav. See on § 2, above. 
The actual Jossession, as well as the right or claim to these good things, 
is necessary to the excitement of the indignation provoked by this 
comparison. The mere claim without the satisfaction of it would be 
rather provocative of envy or anger than of righteous (disinterested) 
indignation: when a man is satisfied himself, he is then ready to take 
a dispassionate view of the successes and advantages of his neighbour. 
When under the influence of personal feeling he is not in a state of 
mind fit to measure the comparative claims of himself and the other. 

§ 13. ‘And secondly, such as chance (have the luck) to be good 

_ and worthy men, because they both decide aright, and hate all injustice’. 

‘ They have both the faculty and the feeling necessary for the occasion ; 
the intellectual faculty of discernment, and the hatred of all that is 
wrong, which are both essential to the excitement of righteous indig- 
nation. On orovdatos and its opposite davAos, see note on I 5. 8. 

§ 14. ‘Or again, such as are of an ambitious temper, and eagerly 
striving after certain actions’ (mpafets, modes of activity, such as public 
employments in the service of the state; these are also objects of 
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ambition, as giving scope for the exercise of special excellences, for the 
attainment of distinction, of honours, and the like) ; ‘and especially when 
their ambition is directed to such objects as the others happen to be 
unworthy of’. The greater a man’s ambition, and the stronger his 
desire of the honours and distinctions which he feels to be due to him- 
self, the deeper his resentment at the unfairness of their attainment by 
those whom he knows, by comparison with himself, to be undeserving 
of them. 

§ 15. ‘And in general, a// such (besides the really meritorious) as 
think themselves deserving of things (honours, rewards, emoluments), 
of which they deem others undeserving, are inclined to feel indignant 

- with them and for (on account of) them (/or the honours, &c. which they 
have unworthily obtained). And this also is the reason why the servile, 
and mean-spirited, and unambitious, are not inclined to feel indignation ; 
because, that is, there is nothing which they think they do deserve’. 

§16. From all this it is plain what sort of men those are at whose 
misfortunes, and calamities, and failures, we are bound to rejoice, or (at 
any rate) to feel no pain: for from the statements already made, the oppo- 
sites’ (i.e. opposite cases and circumstances) ‘are manifest : and therefore 
if the speech put those that have to decide («pivery applicable to all three 
branches of Rhetoric) in such and such a frame of mind (namely, such as 
have been deseribed), and shew that those who claim, appeal to, our 
compassion—as well as the things (the occasions and circumstances) for 
which they claim it—are unworthy to meet with it (in the particular 
case), or of such a character and reputation in general as to repel it 
altogether, it is impossible (for the judges or other audience) to feel 
it’?. The persons here meant are, according to Victorius, vez e¢ adversaritt, 
the prisoner under trial, in a criminal, the opponent in a civil case; 
but besides these the other xptrai, the audiences of public as well as 
panegyrical orations, must be included, who are equally liable with the 
judges in a court of law to be unduly influenced by an appeal to the 
feelings on the part of an unscrupulous advocate or declaimer. 
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Envy, the next of the wa@y that comes under consideration, is here 
defined ‘a painful feeling occasioned by any apparent’ (i.e. palpadle, con- 
spicuous) ‘good fortune, the possession, namely, (or acquisition) of any of 
the good things before mentioned’—most likely the ‘ good things’ enume- 
rated in I cc. §, 6—‘ which falls to the lot of’ (epi, /z¢. in respect of, in the 
case of,) those who are like us’, (in various ways, detailed in the next sec- 
tion) ‘ not for any personal consequences to oneself (understand yéynra: or 
oupBaivy), but solely on their account’, because ¢key are prosperous or 
successful, and it pains us to see it; usually (not always) because some 
comparison, some feeling of rivalry or competition, is involved in it, when 
we contrast our own condition with theirs— (“‘rival-hating envy”, 
Shakesp. Richard II. Act 1. sc. 3. 131)—and therefore it is mept rots 
cpoiovs; Commonly has reference to, i.e. is directed against, ‘those like 
us’, with whom, that is, we come into competition in anything. 60° éxei- 
vous is further explained inc. 11. 1,6 8€ (POovepos) mapacKevater rov mANoLov 
pe) Exes (ra dyada) d:a tov POovoy. Such seems to be the meaning of the 
definition. [For a consecutive translation of § 1, see p. 123.] 

Victorius, here as before, and again on c. 11.1, renders datvopevy ‘or 
that. which appears to be so’ in the more ordinary sense of the word. But 
here at all events it cannot have this meaning, for there is no alternative in 
Aristotle’s text; and without it he is made to say, that it is ovly ‘seeming’ 
prosperity that gives rise to the feeling. See note on II 2.1. Again he 
and Schrader both understand py fa reavre[szc], ‘not from any dread of loss 
or danger, or prospect of advantage to oneself, from the others good 
fortune’, the second of which only is contained in tva re avr@; the first 
would require yj instead of tva; and also is contradictory to what was 
said in c. 9 § 3, ro S€ uy Ore avr@ Te oupByoera Erepov,—ov yap rt €orat ro 
pev véepeois ro b€ POdvos, dAAa HoBos, éayv dia Toto 4 Avy Uaapyy Kai 7 
Tapaxy, Sr avr@ Te €orat pavdroy amo tijs éxeivov evmpakias. 

The definition mzts the objects of the pain, and is thus a second 
correction, in addition to the criticism of c. 9 §§ 3—5 (on which see 
note), of the erroneous language applied to @@oves Eth. Nic. 11 7, sub 
fin., 6 8€ POovepss...emt maae Avmeirat. 

Envy seems to have been regarded by the ancients as the worst and 
most distressing of all the painful emotions. J#vidia Siculi non invenere 
tyranni matus tormentum, says Horace, Epist. I 2. 58. Swxparns rov 
POovoy én Wuxfs etvat mpiova ; and Menander, 6 d€ ré xaxtorov tov Kaxov 
awavrav pOovos, Men. Fr. Inc. X11 6, ap. Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. IV 235 
(quoted by Orelli ad loc. Hor.). “ Of all other affections (envy) is the most 
Importune and continual..,...It is also the vilest affection and the most 
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depraved; for which cause it is the proper attribute of the devil,” &c. 
Bacon, £ssays, Of Envy, sub fin. 

POovov Sé cxonay (6 Zaxparys) 6 O Tt ein, dumny pev riva éeipioner avrov 
Ovra, Ure peévTot THY emt Pidwv atuxiats ovre THY Em” €xOpav EevTuyiats yryvomerny’ 
GAAG povous Ey Pboveiy rovs emt rais rav hirov evapakiats dviwpevous. Xen. 
Mem. III 9. 8 (quoted by Gaisford). Socrates defends this view of envy in 
the next sentence against the charge of paradox, by asserting that the 
fact is true, however paradoxical it may appear: still none but simple- 
tons, 7AcBious, are liable to the feeling, no wise man, @povipos, is capable 
of it. This is in accordance with the doctrine that virtue is nothing but 
knowledge. However it is plain that it is a mistake to confine the feel- 
ing to the good fortune of /rzexds or those we love; and Aristotle has 
doubtless improved upon it by substituting his rovs opofovs. The so-called 
Platonic dpos runs thus, following Socrates, Avan emi Pitov ayabois 7 
ovow F yeyevnpevors. “Opot, 416 D. 

The Stoic definition, Avmnv én dAXortpios ayabots, Diog. Laert., Zeno, 
VII 111, which does not define the odjects of the feeling, seems to have 
been the prevailing form of it. It is repeated by Cicero as Zeno’s with 
additions, Tusc. Disp. Iv 8.17, Invidentiam esse dicunt (Stoici) aegritu- 
dinem susceptam propter alterius res secundas, quae nihil noceant invi- 
dentt. Nam si quis doleat eius rebus secundis a quo tpse laedatur, non 
recte dicatur invidere, ut st Hectort Agamemno: qui autem cui altertius 
commoda nihil noceant tamen eum doleat his frui, is invidet profecto. 
This leaves the objects of the ma@os unlimited, which seems to be the 
true account of it. So Horace, Ep. 1 2.57, Jnvidus alterius macrescit 
vebus opimts. 

I will conclude this note with two or three more modern definitions. 
“ Grief for the success of a competitor in wealth, honour, or other good, 
if it be joined with endeavour to enforce our own abilities to equal or 
exceed him, is called Emulation: but joined with endeavour to supplant 
or hinder a competitor, Envy.” Hobbes, Leviathan, Of the Passions, 
Pt. 1, ch. 6. Envy and Emulation, ¢7X0s, aemulatio, usually go together 
in a Classification of the wa@n, being evidently closely connected. See the 
passages in Diog. Laert. and Cic. above quoted; and so also Aristotle. 
This definition very nearly approaches to that of Ar., only omitting the 
py iva re alte. 

“Envy”, says Locke, Essay, &c., Bk. 11. Ch. 20, Of modes of pleasure 
and pain, “is an uneasiness of the mund, caused by the consideration of 
a good we desire, obtained by one we think should not have had it before 
us.” Here again the notion of ‘competition’ enters into the definition. 

Lastly, Bain, Emotions and Will, Ch. Vil, classes this under the 
general head of emotions of self, and connects it, like his predecessors, 
with Emulation, § 9 [p. 105, ed. 2, 1865]. Comparison and the desire of 
Superiority, lie at the bottom of both Emotions. ‘The feeling of Envy 
is much more general in its application. Referring to everything that is 
desirable in the condition of some more fortunate personage, there is 
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combined a strong wish for the like good to self, with an element of 
malevolence towards the favoured party.” This differs from Aristotle in 
the introduction of the selfish and the malevolent elements, and removes 
the unnecessary restriction to cases of competition, by which he has 
limited its objects and scope. It is I believe a much truer and more 
philosophical account of the Emotion. 

Bacon’s Essay, Of Envy, has some points in common with Aristotle. 
Bacon places the sting of envy in the want of something which another 
possesses. “A man that hath no virtue in himself, ever envieth virtue in 
others. For men’s minds will either fecd upon their own good or upon 
others’ evil; and who wanteth the one will prey upon the other; and 
whoso is out of hope to attain to another’s virtue will seek to come at 
even hand by depressing another’s fortune.” This introduces Aristo- 
tle’s principle of rivalry and competition as the foundation of envy. 
Again, with §§ 2 and 5, may be compared, “ Lastly, near kinsfolk and 
fellows in office and those that have been bred together, are more apt to 
envy their equals when they are raised. For it doth upbraid unto them 
their own fortunes; and pointeth at them, and cometh oftener into 
their remembrance, and incurreth likewise more into the note of others: 
and envy ever redoubleth from speech and fame.” This arises from their 
constant association, which gives frequent occasion toenvy. “Again, envy 
is ever joined with the comparing of a man’s self; and where there is no 
comparison, no envy ; and therefore kings are not envied but by kings;” 
compared with the end of § 5. . 

§ 1. ‘The occasions, objects, and mental dispositions, that give rise 
to envy may be clearly gathered from the definition of it; that it is, viz. 
a feeling of pain occasioned by manifest or conspicuous good fortune, 
the accession, that is, of any one of the good things previously mentioned, 
(chiefly) in the case of any one of those like us, for no personal advan- 
tage or gain to ourselves that is likely to accrue from it, but simply 
on their account: for such as have, or think they have, any like them, 
i.e. persons similar to themselves, in such things as are likely to bring 
them into rivalry and competition, will be most subject to the feeling 
of envy’. 

§ 2. ‘By Uke or similar | mean, those who are of the same race (or 
are alike in stock), of the same family (relatives), alike in age, in states’, 
mental and bodily (virtues of all kinds, accomplishments, acquirements, 
and excellences of mind and body, when developed, confirmed and per- 
manent are é£es : gui artibus scientiis et huiusmodi rebus pares sunt, 
Victorius : this may be included in the other, more general, meaning), 
‘in reputation, in property or possessions’ (of any kind, Jatrimontzo ac re 
familiari, Victorius). This is well illustrated by a passage of Cic. Brutus, 
c. XLII § 156, quoted by Victorius on § 5. Simul tllud gaudeo, quod et 
aequalitas vestra, et pares honorum gradus, et artium studiorumgue 
jfinitima vicinitas, tantum abest ab obtrectatione invidiae, guae solet 
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lacerare plerosque, uti ea non modo exulcerare vestram gratiam sed etiam 
conctliare videatur. 

In reality envy is not confined, as Aristotle seems to say, to these 
classes of people as objects; nor even to those with whom we are likely 
to come into competition; it seems rather that there is no limit, within 
the circle of humanity, to the objects on which it may be exercised. A 
man may envy a baby its innocence, its health, its rosy cheeks, or the 
poorest and meanest his health and strength: the feeling of pain which 
belongs to envy no doubt proceeds from an involuntary comparison of 
oneself with another, who /as some valuable possession which we happen 
to want, and the unsatisfied desire, contrasted with the gratification of 
it in some one else, friend or foe, good or bad, high or low, in a male- 
volent disposition—not in the wzse man, as Socrates has it—breeds the 
feeling of pain. Aristotle’s definition may be thus summed up: envy is 
a feeling of pain, excited, usually if not always, by the successful com- 
petition of a real or supposed rival. ‘Those also’ are disposed to it 
‘who (have nearly attained to) want but little of complete satisfaction (of 
possessing every thing desirable)’. A long and uninterrupted course of 
success and prosperity, and the attainment of #early ad/ that is desirable, 
seems to give them a righ? to what still remains deficient; and the envy 
which they would in any case feel of the possession of it by another, 
gains strength by the contrast with their own deficiency. Here again it 
is the competition and the comparison of our own condition with that of 
another, the want and the inferiority, that add a sting to envy. 

puxpod | like oAlyov, adv. ‘nearly’, ‘within a trifling distance of’, isa 
genitive with 8éov understood. 

TO (un) if é\Xeiwes is impersonal, as it usually is, is redundant as 
far as the sense is concerned; if not, ro py vmapyev is its subject. In 
illustration of the former case, see Hermann ad Aj. 114, éresdy tépyis éeori 
got ro Spay, who (unnecessarily, I think!) distinguishes two senses of the 
phrase, and exemplifies it by several instances all taken from Sophocles 
the great storehouse of Greek idiom. Add these two from prose authors, 
Dem. de F. L. § 180, p. 392, ov« dpynais éoriy avrois...ro py mparrecy, Plat. 
Tim. 20 C, mpodacrs ro wy Spay (vid. Stallbaum ad loc.), and the present pas- 
sage. Examples from Thucydides are to be found in Shilleto’s note, ad 
Dem. de F. L. § 92. See also Matth. Gr. Gr. § 541, 542. 

‘And this is the reason why those who undertake great enterprises— 
engage in great actions—and the successful are envious: because they 
think that all such are carrying off what properly belong to themselves’, 
i.e. the profits, honours, and distinctions to which they are entitled. 
The difference between this feeling and that of vépeors is confined to 
this, that the latter distinguishes between the deserving and undeserving, 
the former does not. Comp. II 9. 3. 


1 Indeed he allows it himself, gad usus, specie magis quam re, a priore illo 
diversus est. 
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§ 3. ‘And those who have a pre-eminent reputation for anything, 
and especially for wisdom or happiness’, The latter, says Victorius, on 
account of its extreme rarity. These three classes, desiring to engross 
all the success, credit, good fortune, themselves, grudge the acquisition 
or possession of them by their competitors, or any others. ‘And the 
ambitious are more prone to envy than the unambitious’: because they 
set a higher value upon honours and distinctions. ‘And the pretenders 
to wisdom and learning’ (like the Sophists, 6 cogtorys xpnuartorns amd 
awopévns codias dA’ ove ovons, de Soph. El. 1, 165 @ 21), ‘owing to their 
ambition of this kind of reputation, because they are ambitious of the 
credit of wisdom’, Plat. Phaedr. 275 B, d0fcaohar yeyovores dvri codav 
(“the conceit of wisdom instead of the reality.” Thompson). ‘And 
as a general rule, all those who are covetous of distinction in anything 
(art, study, pursuit, accomplishment, acquirement), are in this envious 
(of the distinction of others). Also the little-minded (mean-souled}, 
because to them everything appears great (by comparison)’; and there- 
fore an object of desire, which when unsatisfied breeds envy. puxpoyvyia, 
opposed to peyadoyuxia, is defined in Eth. Nic. If 7, 1007 4 22, wepi riuny 
nal dripiay €ANewts: again IV 7, 1123 4 10, the puxpowuyos is described 
as o éAarrovey % détos €avrov a€ioav, one who rates his claims to honour 
and distinction too low’: and further, Ib. c. 9, sub init. 6 pexpoyuyos détos dy 
dyabav éavrov amoorepet ay afios éort. Having this mean opinion of 
himself and his own merits and deserts, and no power of appreciating 
what is really great, he is of course likely to over-estimate in others the 
gifts and advantages which he supposes himself to want, and so becomes 
indiscriminatein his envy. In 1 9. 11, 12, pexpowvyia occurs in a some- 
what different sense, that of meanness in general, and especially in the use 
of money. Some Latin equivalents of pexpovxia and peyadowvuyia are 
cited by Heindorf on Hor. Sat. 12. 10, Sordidus aique animi quod parvi 
nolit habert. Schrader quotes from a little treatise, mepi dperijs xal xaxias, 
attributed (most improbably) to Aristotle, which gives a very different 
account of pexpowvxia from that which we find in his genuine works. 
It occurs c. 7, 1251 4 16, but is not worth transcribing. 

§4. ‘The kinds of good things which give occasion to envy have 
been already mentioned’ (that is, they may be inferred from the pre- 
ceding enumeration of the classes of persons who are most liable to 
envy). 

ra pev dyada] according to Donaldson’s rule, New. Crat. § 154 (see note 


rt 
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on peév ovv, II 9. 11), tacitly refers to a correlative clause ra 8€ dAda «.r.n., 
on the ofher occasions of envy, which has been forgotten and omitted. 

‘For everything of which men covet the reputation, or of which 
they are ambitious—be they deeds done or possessions acquired— 
striving after fame (the credit of the achievements and acquirements), 
and every kind of good fortune (successes and acquirements due to 
fortune, and not, like the others, to a man’s own exertions),—with all 
these, as one may say, envy is concerned; and most of all, the objects 
of our own aspirations, or whatever we think we have a right to our- 
selves, or things of which the acquisition confers a slight superiority or 
a slight inferiority’. A very .great superiority or inferiority places a 
man beyond the reach of envy. It is when the competition is close, 
and the difference between the competitors small, that the’ apparent 
value of the good competed for is greatly enhanced, and the envy excited 
by the success of the opponent proportionately strong. 

oxedov] (1) ‘near at hand’, (2) ‘pretty nearly’, is familiarly used, especially 
by Plato and Aristotle, to modify too general an assertion: signifying, 
that your words in the general expression that you have, inadvertently 
as it were, let fall, are not to be construed strictly and literally, but 
room must be left for possible exceptions ; that the statement is pretty 
nearly exact, but not quite. Hence it becomes equivalent to as eizeiy, 
@s Eros eimeiv, ‘as One May Say’, ‘so to speak’, which similarly qualifies 
what may be an over-statement of the case, demanding a fair latitude 
of construction. Plato sometimes writes oyedcv rt, Aristotle (I believe) 
rarely or never. [‘oxeddv 8€ rt, bvotxy axpoaois, O 3, 253 2 6, sed re om. 
codd. EF HK, Index Aristotelicus.] 

§ 5. gavepor ois] See note on II 9. 11, at the end. 

‘It is plain too who are the objects of envy, from the mention that has 
been already made of them incidentally’ (dza simultaneously ; with 
something else, another subject, to which it did not properly belong: . 
in § 2, namely, as an appendix to the definitions); ‘those, namely, who 
are near to us in time, and place, and age, and reputation, are the 
ordinary objects of envy’. . 

Trois éyyus...nAtkig...pOorotow] Victorius illustrates nAtKcia by the 
instance of Fabius Maximus’ defence of himself against the suspicion 
of having opposed himself to Publius Scipio out of envy: docuzt enim si 
nullae aliae ves ab ea culpa tpsum vindicarent, aetatem saliem liberare 
debere; quod nulla aemulatio seni cum P. Scipione esse posset, qui ne filio 
quidem ipsius aegualis foret [paraphrased from Livy XXVIII. 40, where the 
defence is given in oratto recta]. 
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‘Whence the saying’, (of doubtful authorship: attributed by the 
Scholiast to Aeschylus, apud Spengel) ‘“Kinship is well acquainted 
with envy too.” And those whom we are ambitious of rivalling’ 
(on mpos ots diAormotyra, see note on II 2. 22); ‘which occurs 
towards those just mentioned (rois é¢yyvs x«.r.A. opposed to the follow- 
ing, who are all oppo, drwfev, ‘far off? in place or time); but 
towards those who were alive ten thousand years ago’ (/¢. to whom it 
is now the 10,o0oth year since they were, from the time of their exist- 
ence), ‘or those who are yet to be (yet unborn), or already dead ’, (differs 
from the first in the length of time—the dead may be recently dead), 
‘never; nor towards those who are at the world’s end’. 

rovs éq’ ‘Hpakdeiats orndas] The ‘columns of Hercules’, the 
limits of the 2Azown world, stand in the place of our ‘antipodes’ to 
express extreme remoteness—all beyond them being a mystery. Arist., 
Meteor. II I. 10, assigns it as the extreme boundary of the Mediterranean 
sea, 9 évros ‘HpaxAeiwy ornAav (Oddaooa); the Mediterranean itself being 
4 ow, 4 éwros, Oddaooa, mare internum, intestinum. See the article in 
Smith’s Dict. of Geogr. Vol. 1. p. 57, Internum Mare: and Vol. lI. p. 1054, 
HHercults Columnae. With Aristotle’s metaphor in the Rhet. comp. Pind. 
Ol, HI 79, Onpwv drrerat ‘HpaxAéos oradav. ro wopow 8 éort vodois G8arov 
dBarov xdcodors, and again, Nem. III 35, ovxért mpoow aBaray dda xiwvwy 
vmep ‘Hpaxdéos repay evpapés. Isthm. 1V 20. In Nem. IV 112, Tadepa 
takes its place. 

‘Nor (do we attempt to rival) those to whom, either by our own 
judgment, or that of everybody else, we are brought to the opinion that 
we are far inferior’, (this is the general case of superiority and inferiority, 
dignitate atqgue opibus, Victorius,) ‘or superior; and the same is true with 
regard to similar things as to these persons’, i.e. the same that has been 
said of these persons, may be applied equally to the corresponding 
things for which men compete (this is the special case of competition in 
some particular art, pursuit, or excellence; the case for example of an 
ordinary mathematician and Sir Isaac Newton, or in any other art or 
profession the distinguished and the undistinguished practitioner). 

§ 6. ‘And seeing that this ambition of rivalry is (especially) directed 
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against (pointed at) our competitors in some struggle or encounter (i.e. 
any dywv, in which there are dywuorai or ‘combatants’: law- suits, battles, 
games, and such like), or in love (77va/ry proper), or generally against 
those who are aiming at the same things, these must necessarily be the 
chief objects of envy: whence the saying “two of a trade”. See sutra I 
4.21, I 11.25. Hesiod. Op. et D. 25, wal xepapevs xepapet xoréer xal 
TEKTOVL TEKTOV. 

§ 7. ‘Such as have attained a rapid success are objects of envy to 
those who have either succeeded with difficulty, or not at all’. 

§ 8. ‘And those whose possession (of any coveted object), or success, 
is a reproach to ourselves: and these too are wear us and /zée us’ (in the 
senses defined in §§ 5 and 2. The meaning is, the attainment of some- 
thing which is the object of competition, or success, on the part of a rival 
is a reproach to us, when the other is not greatly our superior, but 
nearly on the same level, and in our own sphere, éyyis xai dpotos ; we 
argue that if Ze could attain to it, it ought to have been within our 
reach); ‘for it is plainly our own fault that we fail to obtain the good 
thing, and so the pain of this produces the envy’. 

map avrous| ‘along of’ ourselves, see Arnold on Thuc. I 141.9 and 
Dem. Phil. 1.§ 11, p. 43 (quoted by Arnold) where it occurs twice, 
mapa THY avroU papyny, mapa Ty rperépay apyéAaav, in both, ‘by’ 
the agency, or cause, of... so that the prepos. with the accus. is used in 
two diametrically opposite senses. Arnold’s parallel English vulgarism 
seems to explain very well this meaning of the word; the notion of 
travelling alongside of, readily suggests the notion of constant accompa- 
niment, and that of consequence, as in the two logical usages of éreaOa 
and dxodovOeiy, to ‘accompany’ as well as to ‘follow’. Otherwise, the 
sense of constant companionship may give rise to the notion of friendly 
aid in producing some effect or consequence, and so it passes into the 
signification of 8a, or nearly so. 

§ 9. ‘And we are apt to envy those who either have now in their 
possession, or have once possessed’, (so I distinguish ¢yovor and xexrn- 
pévots, Which however ordinarily express the same thing, Victorius 
translates habent posstdentgue, which not only conveys no distinction 
at all, byt mistranslates the alternative 4, which clearly shews that 
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Aristotle did mean two different things,) ‘anything to which we ourselves 
had a natural claim or had once possessed (subaud? 60a avrot xéxrnvrat) ; 
and this is why seniors are prone to envy their juniors’. Victorius recurs 
here to the case of Q. Fabius Maximus and Scipio, already cited on 
§ 5. Maximus in his eld age was naturally suspected of envy in the 
opposition he offered to Scipio’s command in Africa: people thought he 
was jealous (this is nearer to jealousy than envy) of the reputation that 
the young general was rapidly acquiring, which interfered with his own 
earlier claims to similar distinction. The case of a similar jealousy of 
a younger rival, in any science, art, or profession, is too notorious to 
need special illustration. 

§ 10. ‘And those that have laid out large sums (for the attainment 


' of any object) envy those who have obtained the same success at a 
* small expense’. Here again the envy arises from having been beaten in 


the competition. rois éAlya (8aravyoaot). 

§ 11. In this last section there are two or three points requiring 
consideration which it will be as well to dispatch before proceeding to 
the translation. The first is, whether we are to read é¢’ ofs or ofs with- 
out the prepos.; and then, what do éq’ ofs or ofs and ém riot, severally- 
represent. Spengel, following MS A® retains é¢’ ofs; Bekker in his 
third ed., for once departs from that MS and reads ois, although, as it 
seems, none of the MSS give any various reading. It seems therefore on 
this ground preferable to retain é¢’ ofs if we can; and we have next to 
consider how it is to be interpreted, and how distinguished from émi riot. 
éf’ ols and ois are equally irregular after 87A0v (see note on II 9. 11, at the 
end), and the grammar therefore throws no light upon the reading. As 
far as the grammar and interpretation are concerned there seems to 
be.no objection to retaining éri. 

We have then to decide whether ols or rioi stands for persons 
or things; either of which is possible. However if the choice is to be 
made between them, riot seems the more natural representative of persons, 
and ols of things; and so in general, throughout these analyses of the 
feelings, Aristotle is accustomed to designate the Zersons who are the 
objects of them by the pronoun rives. 

Thirdly, there is no objection to émt riot yaipovow in the sense of ‘a?’ or 
“by whom they are pleased’ (lit. #40” whom their pleasure is bestowed or 
directed), ‘in whom they find pleasure’, though the bare riot is more 
usual (possibly this may be Bekker’s reason for his alteration [of éq’ ois]) ; 
and if there were any doubt about it, it would be sufficiently supported 
by émi motos (what sort of Zersons) yaipev, c. 9. 16. Consequently, as | 
can see no sufficient reason for altering the text contrary to all manuscript 
authority, I have retained é@’ ols, understanding it of ¢kéngs, the occasions 
of joy or delight; and émi riot of the persons who excite the feeling in us. 
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The next clause, ds yap ovK €xovres Avmovvra, x.T.A. presents 
some difficulty, and Muretus and the Vetus Translatio, followed 
by Schrader and Wolf, reject the negative ovx (or py as it stood 
in the MSS employed in the older editions). This however would 
make the two opposite feelings of pleasure and pain the same state 
or disposition of mind, which I think could not possibly have been 
Aristotle’s meaning. Victorius takes what I believe to be the right view 
onthe point. The meaning will then be, that the negative, the contra- 
dictory, of pain, i.e. pleasure (the two never co-existing), is excited by 
the opposite circumstances to those which are productive of the pain 
of envy; if pain under particular circumstances is excited by the sight of 
the good fortune of another, substitute the opposite, ill fortune for good 
fortune in each case, and you will have the appropriate topics for giving 
rise to the feeling of pleasure in your audience. This, says Victorius, is 
€mtxyatpexaxia, wanton malice, malevolent pleasure in the misfortunes of 
others. The above interpretation is at all events free from the objection 
to which Schrader’s is liable, namely that it makes Aristotle say that the 
same mental state or disposition is painful and pleasurable. The choice 
between the two depends mainly upon the interpretation of of rocodros 
and mas €yovres. I understand by the former the @6ovepoi, the common 
character of all the classes distinguished in the analysis; Schrader of the 
members of the several classes, the ambitious, the prosperous and suc+ 
cessful; and in his view these classes must fall under the several ‘ states 
of mind’ designated by mas, ws, odrws, fxyovres, such as ambition; though 
how it can be applied to others, such as ‘the prosperous and successful’, 
his second instance, he does not inform us. If by the ‘state of mind’ 
the ma6os or emotion is meant! (which seems to be Spengel’s view), it is 
quite impossible that two such states, one pleasurable and the other 
painful, can be the same. Schrader, however, appears to take the més 
éxev in a different sense, for the character or habit of mind, the mental 
constitution, which tends to produce such and such feelings; and in this 
point of view, though ambition (his first instance) may fairly enough be 
called a disposition of mind, yet I cannot see how the second, the pros- 
perous and successful men, or prosperity and success, can well be 
included in the designation. : 

In conclusion I will transcribe part of his note, that the reader 
may have the opportunity of deciding for himself; merely adding 
that manuscript and editorial authority is against his omission of 
the negative, and that though his interpretation is very plausible at 
first sight, I doubt whether it can be right, for the reasons stated. 
“Veritas autem huius lectionis e re ipsa quoque fiet manifesta, si per 
mpordcets a § 2 ad Q transeas, et huc illas applices. Ambitiosi e. g. 
dolent honore alterius, iidem, sive eodem modo affecti, gaudent alterius 
opprobrio. Qui res magnas gerunt, et fortuna utuntur prosperrima, dolent 


1 This is certainly so. Take, for instance, the first words of the following 
chapter, was 5 Exovres Sova, the state of mind in which {#Aos is shewn, or resides : 
which identifies {#\os with the s¢a¢e in question. 
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si alium ad eundem fortunae gradum cernant evectum: iisdem vero illi 
gaudent cum alios longe infra se relinqui conspiciunt.” 

And now to proceed with the translation :— 

‘It is plain too what are the occasions, the objects, and the states of 
mind of such (the envious); that is to say, that the same state of mind: 
which is absent in the painful feeling, will be present in the joy that 
is excited by the opposite occasions’ (or thus, ‘whatever may be the state 
of mind the absence of which manifests itself in, or is accompanied by, 
pain, the same by its presence on the opposite occasions will give rise to 
pleasure’). ‘Consequently, if we ourselves (i. e. any audience) are brought 
into that state of mind (envy or jealousy), and those who lay claim to 
(think themselves deserving of) compassion from us, or any good that 
they want to obtain from us’ (as xperai, judges of any kind, in a dis- 
puted claim; but it is equally true of men in general), ‘be such as the 
above described (i.e. objects of envy), ‘it is plain that they will never 
meet with compassion’ (which will apply to rvyxavew rivds dyafot as 
well as to dAeeioGac) ‘from the masters of the situation’ (those who have the 
power to bestow either of them, those with whom the matter rests). 

wapackevafew, ‘to prepare the minds of’ the judges or audience, said of 
the speaker who puts them into such and such a state of mind or feeling, 
is rendered by xaracxevaCew, supra II 1. 2 (see note ad loc.) and § 7, where 
it is applied in two somewhat different senses. 


CHAP. XI, 

_ With envy, as we have seen, iS closely connected {mXos or emulation ; 
both of them originating in the desire of superiority, which manifests 
itself in rivalry and competition with those who so far, and in that 
sense, resemble us (epi rovs duoious), that we are necessarily brought 
into comparison with them. Both of them are painful emotions—the 
pain arises from the unsatisfied want which they equally imply—and 
the. difference between them is this, that envy is malevolent; what 
the envious man wanfs is to deprive his neighbour of some advantage 
or superiority, and do him harm by reducing him to his own level; the 
pain of emulation springs from the sense of our own deficiencies and 
the desire of rising to a higher level of virtue or honour: conse- 
quently the one is a virtuous, the other a vicious, feeling ; emulation 
leads to self-improvement, and the practice of virtue; the object of 
envy is nothing but the degradation or injury of another: or, as Aristat! 
expresses it, emulation aims at the acquisition of good things, enyr 
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the deprivation of them in another, the infliction of harm and loss on 
one’s neighbour. 

Such is Aristotle’s account of emulation ; according to him the feeling 
is one, and that virtuous. The Stoics however, as interpreted by Cicero, 
Tusc. Disp. Iv 8.17, distinguished two kinds of aemulatio:—ut etin laude 
efin vitio nomen hoc sit. Nam et imttatio virtutis aemulatio dicttur : 
et est aemulatio aegritudo, st eo quod concupiertt altus potiatur tpse careat. 
And again, c. 26. 56, aemulantis, angi alieno bono quod ipse non habeat. 
The two definitions differ also in this, that in Ar.’s all emulation is 
painful and all virtuous ; in that of the Stoics, one form of it is virtuous 
but not painful, the other painful but not virtuous; and in fact it 
is difficult to distinguish the latter form of it from envy. 

The Stoic definition of Zeno and (apparently) Chrysippus, Diog. 
_ Laert., Zeno, VII 111, gives only the painful and vicious form of (nos, 
Aumny ént r@ GAA Trapeivat wv avros emOupet. Cicero attributes his double 
definition also to Zeno. 

Hobbes’ and Bain’s definitions of the affection I have already quoted 
in the introductory note to Ch, x. Locke, in the chapter there referred 
to, does not include emulation in his list of ‘Passions’, or ‘Modes of 
pleasure and pain’. 

Stewart, Outlines of Moral Philosophy, Pt. 11. Sect. 111. 5, has some 
remarks upon emulation, which he classes with the desires, and not (as 
Aristotle and others) with the affections. It is the desire of superiority 
which is the active principle; and the malevolent affection is only a 
concomitant circumstance.” Here he is in accordance with Aristotle. 
“When emulation is accompanied with malevolent affection, it assumes 
the name of envy.” 

“Emulation,” says Butler, Sermon J, On Human Nature, note 4, 
“tis merely the desire and hope of equality with, or superiority over 
others, with whom we compare ourselves. There does not appear to 
be any other grief in the natural passion, but only that want which is 
implied in desire. However, this may be so strong as to be the occasion 
of great grief. To desire the attainment of this equality or superiority 
by the particular means of others being brought down to our own level 
or below it, is, I think, the distinct notion of envy. From whence it is 
easy to see that the real end which the natural passion, emulation, and 
which the unlawful one, envy, aims at, is exactly the same; namely 
that equality or superiority ; and consequently, that to do mischief is not 
the object of envy, but merely the means it makes use of to attain 
its end.” At all events, the malevolent /ee/img is a constituent element 
of the emotion of envy, without which it would not be what it is: though 
the actual doing mischief may not be essential to it. 

1. ‘The dispositions of emulation (the states of mind which exhibit 
it, in which it resides), its occasions and objects, will be clear from what 
follows’. ra mota here stands for ‘the sort of things’ which excite emu- 
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lation, usually expressed in these analyses by émi motos: émt riot for the 
‘persons’ or ‘objects’, wfon whom it lights, i.e. against whom it is 
directed, which again is more usually conveyed by the simple riot. See 
however c, 10 § 11, émi riot, and the note there; and émi moios yxaipew 
c.9§16. ‘If, namely, emulation is a feeling of pain on the occasion of 
the manifest (unmistakable) presence of good things, highly valued and 
possible for ourselves to acquire, (epi in respect of, in the case of, i.e.) 
belonging to, or acquired by, those who have a natural resemblance 
to ourselves (in temper, faculties, powers, gifts and accomplishments 
natural or acquired, or anything which brings them ¢x/o contrast with 
us); not because another has them (which is envy) but because we 
ourselves have'them not (and so, feeling the wan, are anxious to obtain es 
them, in order to raise ourselves to the level of our assumed rival)— 
and accordingly, (the latter,) emulation is virtuous and a property of 
virtuous men, envy on the other hand vicious and of the vicious: for 
whilst the one is led by his emulation to procure (contrive, manage) for 
himself the attainment of these goods, the other is led by his envy to 
manage merely that his neighbour shall zo¢ have them’:—(This is mere 
malevolence, the desire of harm or loss to another, without any corre- 
sponding advantage to oneself. The sentence from 80 to @Oovoy, is a 
note on the distinction of ¢jdos and édvos: the argument is now re- 
sumed, and the apodosis commences with the irregular 6y, introduced 
unnecessarily, more Aréstotelio, after the parenthesis as correlative to the 
ei of the mporaots, see note on II 9. 11,1 1. 11)—‘¢hen, I say (if emulation 
be such as it has been described), those must be inclined to emulation 
who think themselves deserving of good things which they do not possess’ ; 
(sc. 8vvardy avrois dvrwy, provided they are possible for them to attain. 
This connecting link, omitted by Aristotle, is supplied by Muretus and 
Victorius, and doubtless explains the connexion of the reasoning,) ‘for no 
one lays claim to things manifestly impossible’, 

§ 2. ‘And this is why the young and the high-minded are of this cha- 
racter’, With of yéoc comp. c. 12.6 and rr. The latter of these two 
passages gives the reason why the young are inclined to emulation, it is 
dca ro a£tovw avrovs peyadov ; which also makes them peyadoyuxo. Emu- 
lation in the peyaAdyvyoe must be confined to rivalry in great things, if it 
is to be consistent with the character assigned to them in Eth. Nic. Iv 8, 
1124 5 24, xaleis ra évripa py iévat, job mpwrevovow ardor’ Kat dpyov eivat 
kat peAAnrhy GAN’ 7 dou tin peydAn 7) Epyov, Kat dAiyov pev mpaxtikoy, 
peyadwy 8é xai ovopactay. In fact self-sufficiency is characteristic of the 
peyaddcyuxos, o peyahov atroy déiay agios ov, who therefore is devoid 
of all vz/gar ambition, dia ro odlya ripav. 
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‘Also, those who are in possession (¢hemselves, opposed to ovs of 
Grote a£tovow, in the following sentence) of such good things as are 
worthy of men that are held in honour: such are, namely (ydp)!, wealth, 
- abundance of friends (an extensive and powerful connexion), state offices, 
and all the like. For, on the supposition that they have a natural claim 
to goodness, because the good ave a natural right to these things 
[Sr mpootxe rots dyabas éxovos}, good things of this kind they emulously 
strive after’, That is to say, they start with the assumption that their 
natural character is virtuous, and then, because wealth and power and 
such like have a natural connexion with, i.e. are the proper rewards of, 
virtue, they are eager to obtain them, and vie with their competitors in 
the pursuit of them?, The meaning of this sentence is further elucidated 
by comparison with what is said in § 7. We are there informed that 
some kinds of good things, such as those that are due to fortune, or mere 
good luck, without merit, may be the objects not of emulation but of con- 
tempt. dyada a ray évripwr afd dorw dv8pay are consequently confined 
to those good things the acquisition of which implies merit. 

mpoonxe] imperf. is properly ‘Zad a natural claim’. The past tense, 
precisely as in the familiar use of the imperf., ‘so and so zs as I said’, 
referring back to a past statement, here signifies, ‘Zas a claim, as they 
were in the habit of believing’. I have not thought it worth while to 
express this in the transl., as the phraseology is Greek and not English. 
Muretus, appraved by Vater, writes mpooyjxet, overlooking the fotce of 
the imperfect. 

In dyads éxovar, dyabds for ev is as abnormal as ‘goodly’ would be, 
used as an adveré for ‘well’. It occurs once again, Top. E 7, 136 4 28, 
oux €att Tov Sixaiws idcov rd dyabes. Amongst the Classical Greek writers, 
- Aristotle appears to enjoy the monopoly of it [but the present passage 
and the parallel just quoted from the Topics are the only instances given 
in the Judex Aristotelicus]: it is found also in the Septuagint (Stephens’ 
Thesaurus S.v.), and apparently nowhere else. 

‘And also (opposed to the preceding), those whom everybody else 


1 Here and elsewhere I have followed Schleiermacher, who in his Translation 
of Plato, invariably renders yap ‘ndmlich.’ The same word in English, though 
not so usual as in the other language, is perhaps the nearest equivalent to the 
Greek ydp. It is used thus in a specification of particulars, videlicet, that is to 
say, in confirmation of, assigning a sort of reason for, a previous statement. 

2 Brandis, in the tract on the Rhet. in Schneidewin’s Philologus, 1v i. p. 46, 
following apparently the opinion of Muretus and Vater, calls the passage a ver- 
derbte Stelle, for which I can see no foundation whatsoever. The sense and 
connexion are perfectly intelligible, the imperf. rpoonxe has been explained, and 
ayades defended by the use of it in the Topics. Bekker, Ed. I1I., retains the 
v. 1. The version of the Anonymus (apud Brandis) {mAodet yap ra Toaira ayabd 
bid 7d vlecOat avrods ayabods elvat al 5d TotTo Exew Ta dyada a wpoorjxer Exew Tods 
ayaGous, seems to me to be sufficiently close to the recetved text to be intended for 
a»paraphrase of 2, and not (as Brandis thinks) to suggest a different reading. | 
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thinks worthy of them’. They are stimulated to exertion by the praises, 
and exhortations, and encouragement of their friends. 

§ 3. ‘Any distinction acquired or enjoyed by one’s ancestors, or 
kinsmen, or intimate friends, or race, or nation’ (the czfy in Greece is 
represented by the zation in modern language), ‘has a tendency to excite 
emulation in those same things (in which the distinction has previously 
manifested itself) ; the reason being, that in these cases people think 
that (these distinctions) are their own (properly belonging, appropriate, 
to them), and that they deserve them’. Supply, xal (olovras avrol eivat) 
d£io. rovrwy. On mpdyova, Victorius aptly quotes Cicero, de Off. I 35, 
quorum vero patres aut maiores aliqua gloria praestiterunt, tt student 
plerumque codem in genere laudis excellere; et seq. 

§ 4. ‘And if all good things that are held in honour are objects of 
emulation (i.e. of emulous exertion, what we vie with others in trying 
to acquire), all the virtuous must needs be of this same kind (évripovs), 
and everything that is profitable and productive of benefit to the rest 
of the world, because all benefactors and good men in general are held 
in honour. And especially those good things of which the enjoyment’ 
(particularly sensual enjoyment: see the account of the three kinds of 
lives, the dwoXavortixds, mpaxtixos, and Gewpnrixos, Eth. Nic. I 3: compare 
III 13, 1118 @ 31, tH dmrodavoet, 7 yiverat waca 8 adis Kat ev atriots Kal 
€y morois xab trois adpodiwios Aeyopevors, VII 6, 1148 @ 5, coparcxal 
dmoXavoess) ‘can be shared by one’s neighbours, wealth for instance, and 
personal beauty, more than health’, The enjoyment of beauty may no 
doubt be ‘shared by one’s neighbours’, because the sight of it is always 
agreeable ; but how it, or health, can be called ‘an object of emulation’, 
I own I am at aloss to see. No helpis given by the Commentators. Did 
Aristotle, absorbed in his distinction, forget for a moment that the 
instances selected were inappropriate to. the topic he was employed in 
illustrating ? 

§5. ‘It is plain too who the Zersons are, that are the objects of 
emulation: they are, namely, those who possess these and similar 
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advantages. These are those already mentioned, such as courage, 
wisdom, power: the last class, men in power, are objects of emulation 
in virtue of their frequent opportunities of doing service, conferring 
benefits; examples are generals, orators, and all that have the like 
power or influence’. The power that orators have of doing service is 
exemplified in Crassus’ eulogium on Rhetoric, Cic. de Orat. 1 8. 32, 
(referred to by Victorius): Quéd tam porro regium, tam liberale, tam 
munificum, quam opem ferre supplicibus, excitare afflictos, dare salutem, 
liberare pericults, retinere homines in civitate ? 

§ 6. ‘And again, those whom many desire to resemble, or to be 
acquainted with, or their friends’. These, according to Victorius, are 
three classes of possessors of an dyaOéy évripov which makes them objects 
of emulation. ‘Or those who are admired by many, or by ourselves’. 

§ 7. ‘And those whose praises and panegyrics are pronounced either by 
poets or speech-writers’ (i.e. especially, writers of panegyrical speeches). 
On the distinction of @rawos aind éyxaptov see Introd., Appendix B, to 
Bk, I. c. 9, p. 212 seq. 

Aoyoypapot. This word is used in two distinct senses. In its 
earlier signification it is applied to the Chroniclers, the earliest histo- 
rians and prose writers, predecessors and contemporaries of Herodotus; 
of whom an account may be found in Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. XVIII, and 
Mure, Hist. of Gk. Lit. Bk. Iv. ch, 2, 3, Vol. Iv, and Dahlmann, Life of 
Herodotus, Ch, VI. sect. 2, and foll. In this sense it occurs in Thuc. I 21, 
upon which Poppo has this note: “ Aut solutae orationis scriptores uni- 
versi, aut historici vel etiam pufoypadpor” (this early history was often of a 
mythical and legendary character), “denique orationum panegyricarum 
auctores hoc ambiguo vocabulo significantur.” (The later, and most 
usual, meaning of the word is here omitted.) As this was for some time 
the only prose literature in existence, the Avyoypado: might well be con- 
trasted with the poets, so as to signify ‘prose writers’ in general. And 
this, according to Ernesti, Lex. Technologiae Graecae s.v., is the sense 
that it bears here, Dichter und prosaische Schriftsteller. Isocrates also, 
Phil. § 109, has the same contrast, ore ray somtay ovre trav doyo- 
TOLD. 

The later and commoner signification, which appears so frequently 
in the Orators (see examples in Shilleto’s note on Dem. de F. L. § 274), 
dates from the time of Antiphon, who commenced the practice, which 
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became common, and was pursued for instance by Isocrates and Demo- 
sthenes, of writing speeches, for which he received remuneration, for the 
use of parties in the law-courts. Public feeling at Athens was very 
_ much against this supposed prostitution of a man’s talents and special 
knowledge (which may be compared with Plato’s horror, expressed in 
the Phaedrus, of making a trade of teaching), and Aoyoypados became 
a term of reproach. Perhaps the earliest example of this application is 
the passage of the Phaedrus, 257 c, where Lysias is said to have been 
taunted with it by a political opponent, 8a mdons rhs AowWoplas éxadres 
Aoyoypagov. Aeschines applied it very freely to his rival Demosthenes. 
On this import of the word Gaisford (ad hunc locum) quotes Schol. Plat. 
p. 63, Aoyoypagous éxdAovy of wadatot rovs éxi pic Adyous ypadovras, Kat 
mumrpaoKortas avrovs eis Sixacrypia’ pyropas Sé rovs de éavtray Aéyovras. 

But besides this special sense, Aoyoypadia and Aoyoypados are said of 
speech-writing and speech-writers in general (so Pl. Phaedr. 257 E, 258 B), 
and especially of panegyrical speeches, like those of Isocrates, and of 
speeches written to be read in the closet, and not orally delivered in the 
law-court or public assembly: and as this is the most appropriate to the 
present passage of Aristotle, who is speaking of ewdogies in poetry and prose; 
and is likewise the sense in which it is used in two other passages of the 
Rhetoric, III 7.7, 12.2, Il have little doubt that it is to be so understood here. 
Hermogenes epi ideav, 8, chap. 10, mept rod modcrexod Adyouv, Rhetores 
Graeci, Vol. Il. p. 405, 6, and again chap. 12, wept rov amas wraymyuptxod, 
ib. p. 417, in treating of the mayyywpixos Aoyos, the name by which he 
designates Aristotle’s émdetxrixov yévos, Seems to divide all literature into 
three branches, poetry, spoken and written speeches; distinguishing 
pyropes and Aoyoypador, and both of them from moimrai; dproros ody xara 
wavrav Adyov €t8n kal roinTay awayT@v Kal pyropey kal Aoyoypadev “Opnpos 
(p. 406, 9, and elsewhere). And (in the second passage above referred to) 
he includes icropia under the general head of Acyoypadia, ovde pny 7 Aoyo- 
ypapia adda Kal 4 ioropia, p. 417, and still more expressly ioropias re xal 
rijs Z\Ans Aoyoypadias, p. 418. Rhetoric, when treated as the art of com- 
position, és, may no doubt be considered to embrace all prose litera- 
ture, which will so fall into two divisions (1) public and forensic 
speeches, orally delivered, and (2) all written compositions. [The rela- 
tion between ancient oratory and ancient prose, philosophical, historical 
or literary, is necessarily of the closest kind.” Jebb’s Attic Orators 1. 
p. Ixxi.] In Rhet. IJ 12. 2, the written style, Aé£cs ypadsxn, is opposed to 
the dywmorixy, which has to be employed in actual encounter, spoken 
and acted, not (necessarily) written; and the ovpBovAeurian and Stxaveny 
to the émdecxrixj. The art of composition therefore, and prose compo- 
sition in general, may propertly be referred to this third branch of 
Rhetoric, the declamatory or panegyrical, as Hermogenes expressly, and 
Aristotle tacitly, do refer it: and so Aeyoypados may mean either a speech- 
writer (as opposed to pyrap), or a writer of rose (as opposed to poetry). 

‘The opposites of all these (the foregoing classes of persons) are 
objects of contempt: for contempt is the opposite of emulation, and the 
notion of the one to the notion of the other’ (the substantive in -cs denotes 
the grocess, or operation of the feeling; the infin. with ré the adstract 
conception of it). ‘And those who are so constituted as to emulate others, 
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or themselves to be the objects of emulation, must necessarily be inclined 
to feel contempt for all such persons—and on such occasions (an unne- 
cessary parenthetical mote, which interrupts the construction)—as lie 
under the defects and disadvantages opposite to the good things which 
are the objects of emulation. Hence contempt is often felt for the 
fortunate, when their luck comes to them without those good things 
which are really valuable (i.e. which depend in some degree upon merit 
for their acquisition)’. 

‘Here ends the account of the means (/z¢, channels, media) by which 
the several emotions are engendered and dissolved, (furnishing topics or 
premisses) from which the arguments (modes of persuasion) that belong 
to them may be derived’. 

diadverat] is here applied to the dissolution, breaking up, and so 
bringing to an end, of the waéy themselves. In a former passage on a 
similar subject, c. 4 § 32, it seems rather to have its logical sense of 
breaking up, or refuting an argument. — 

efpnrat} it has been stated, and is now over [Vol. I. p. 225, note]. 


CHAP. XII. 


We now enter upon the consideration of the second kind of 76n, 
which may be employed as a subsidiary proof or instrument of persua- 
sion, to assist the cogency of the logical arguments. This occupies the 
six following chapters from 12 to 17; in which the salient features or 
characteristics of the three ages, youth, old age, and manhood or the 
prime of life; and of the three social conditions of noble birth or family, 
wealth, and power, are set forth in detail. The import of these chapters, 
and their connexion with the main subject of the entire work, which 
explains and justifies their position here, has been already treated in the 
Introduction, pp. 110—112, to which the reader is referred. The study 
of these ‘characters’ will enable the speaker to accommodate his lan- 
guage and arguments to their several tastes and dispositions. 

The four stages of human life, as described by Horace, Epist. ad Pis. 
156 seq., have much more in common with Shakespeare’s ‘seven ages’, 
(As you like it, Act 11. sc. 7 [lines 143—166],) than with Aristotle’s 
analysis. Horace writes with a view to the use of the Joe, and describes 
them as they should appear in the drama or the Epic poem: his cha- 
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racters are the dramatic characters: Aristotle writing for the rhetorician 
applies his analysis to the purposes of argument, reserving the dramatic 
expression of character for the third book, where it naturally falls under 
the treatment of style and expression. Horace’s object appears in the 
lines, Ne forte seniles mandentur tuveni partes pueroque viriles, semper 
in adtunctts aevogue morabimur aptis [176]. 

Bacon’s £ssay, Of Youth and Age [XLII], is too well known to need 
more than a mere reference. Two such observers as Aristotle and Bacon 
must of course agree in the general outline of the two contrasted 
characters; but Bacon’s is a brief sketch, presenting the leading fea- 
tures of both more particularly as they exhibit themselves in the con- 
duct and management of business, and in public life: Aristotle fills in 
the details of the picture in a much more complete and comprehensive 
analysis. 

Plutarch, in the treatise de virtute moralt, c. X1, discussing the moral 
constitution of the human subject, illustrates his material theory of the 
origin of the ma@y by reference to the characters of the young and old, 
which he thus describes ; 8:0 véoe pév nat ets xal irayoi (headlong, hasty, 
precipitate,) wepi re ras dpéfecs Scamupor xa olorpddets atparos mAnOer Kad 
Oeppornte’ trav 8€ mpecBuray 7 mpos TO Hmrap apxy Tov émOupnrixod Kata- 
oBéwura, xal yiverat pixpa Kal acdevns’ loxver 8€ paddAov 6 Aoyos rov 
maOnrixod ro Oapate ovvarropapawopuevov. Compare with this Rhet. IJ 12. 8, 
Gomep yap of olvipevor, ora Sidbeppoi eto of véow vd THs Gicews: and 
13. 7, of mpeoBurepoe évavriws Sidxewvrat trois véows’ Kate vypévos yap elouy, 
of 8¢ Oepuoi. oore mpowdoroinxe to yapas ry SetAia’ Kat yap o ddBos xard- 
Wuéis ris éort. The curious correspondence of the metaphors in the two 
authors’ description of the hot impetuosity of the one and the cold 
phlegmatic temper of the other, is accounted for by similarity of theory 
as to the origin of the ma@y. With both the explanation is physiological, 
and in the spirit of modern inquiries in the same department. Ari- 
stotle’s views may be gathered from the de Anima I I, 403 @ 3, seq. 
He there describes them as inseparable from the body and its matter 
and functions; with the possible exception of ro voetw ‘thought and 
intelligence’, which is there included with the wan as a property of ‘life’; 
and they are ranked with sensation in general: qdaiverat 8€ ray peév mrei- 
orwy—the independent existence of the intellect, or part of it, being left 
an open question—ovéev dvev rod cdparos macyew ovde troteiv, olov opyi- 
CexOat, Oappeiv, ércBvpetv, GAws algOaverOa. See further, ib. line 16; and 
ib. line 31, a ‘ physical’ definition of anger (which he seems to accept as cor- 
rect as far as it goes) is given, (éo1s rod mepi xapdiav aiparos cat Oeppov: 
this is the definition of the dA of the maOos. Eth. N. IV 15, 1128 6 14, 
geoparixa 67 aiverai mos elvac audorepa (aida xal veyeotv) Sep Soxei 
wa0ous paddov jj eEews eivat. Near the end of the 12th chapter Plutarch 
further assigns as the way rév véwy, aicxdvn (comp. Eth. N. Iv 15, 1128 5 
16 seq.), émiOupia (Aristotle, émiOupyrixol, c. 12. 3), peravoa (Ar. edperaPo- 
Aas, C. 12. 4), Sov, AUwn (meaning of course that they are excessively 
susceptible of these two feelings), @eAoruuia. (Ar. ib. § 6.) 

Against Spengel’s view of these 767—viz. that they are the analysis 
of the 740s proper, év t@ A€yovri, taken by Aristotle out of the order of 
treatment, which he had originally laid down for the three great divi- 
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sions of rhetorical proof, micrets, 740s, maos ; and placed after, instead of 
before, the #dé07—I will here add to what I have already said in the 
Introd. p. 112 (and p. 110 on the real difference between the two kinds of 
400s described in 11 1 and here), that, whereas in II 1 reference is made 
for details to the analysis of the virtues in 1 9, the political characters of 
1 8, and the characters of the three ages and conditions of life, are not 
noticed at all; and for the best of reasons; because they in fact belong 
to a different class of #00s; the object of the first, #@os proper, being to 
impress the audience favourably as to your own character and good 
intentions; that of the second to adapt your tone, sentiments and lan- 
guage, to the tastes and feelings of certain special classes whom you 
may have to address; you study their ‘characters’ for the purpose of 
introducing into your speech what you know will be acceptable to each 
of them. And precisely the same thing may be said of the Jolztrcal 
characters. 

§ 1. ‘The varieties of men’s characters in respect of their instinctive 
feelings and developed states and of their several ages and fortunes 
(conditions of life), let us next proceed to describe’. § 2. ‘By feelings or 
emotions I mean anger, desire, and such like of which we have spoken 
before (1I 2—-11), and by settled states, virtues and vices: these too have 
been discussed before, as well as the objects of individual choice, and of 
individual action (what sort of things they are inclined to do, or capable 
of doing, mpaxrexoi)’. The second reference is to I 9, and probably also 
to I 5 and 6, on good absolute and comparative, as the object of human 
aspiration. | 

On ma6n, Suvapyets, &Eers, see Eth. Nic. 11 4; and on the import of 
f6os and its relation to ¢os, Introd. p. 228, Appendix C, to Bk. 1. c. 10. 

Vater raises a difficulty about the connexion of the above passage 
with the concluding sentence of the last chapter, which he says he can- 
not understand. “ How could Aristotle after stating that he had con- 
cluded the description of the ma6n immediately add, as though nothing 
had been said about them; xunc autem qui mores aut animorum motus 
—explicemus” ? My answer is that he does zo? say so: the two sentences 
have reference to two totally different things: at the end of c. 11, he tells 
us that he has now finished the analysis of the md67, and shews by the 
analysis how they can be applied to the purposes of the rhetorician, how 
to excite and allay them. What he says at the opening of c. 12, is that 
he is now going to treat of the application of these wa6y and the ées 
which grow out of them to the characters of certain ages and conditions 
of life. The Latin words quoted are a mere mistranslation: the xard is 
overlooked, and the sentence rendered as if it were ra 8€ 76n cal ra md6n 
.--OceAOwpev. Vater accordingly on this ground, and also on that of the 
passage of Quintilian (immediately to be noticed), supposes that some- 
thing is lost here. 

The passage of Quintilian, v 10.17, presents a real difficulty. In 
referring to Aristotle ¢w secundo de Arte Rhetorica libro—which can only 
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mean this place—he adds to what we actually find in Aristotle several 
other ‘characters’ of which no trace is now to be found in his text, “#¢ 
divitias guid seguatur, aut ambitum, au? superstitionem; guzd boni pro- 
bent, guid mali petant, quid milites, guid rustici; guo guaeque modo.res 
vitarit vel appeti soleat.” Both Victorius (Comm. ad II 17. 6, p. 358, 
ed. 1548), and Spalding (ad loc. Quint.), attribute the discrepancy to a 
lapse of memory on Quintilian’s part, who was here quoting without 
book. The former, in a sarcastic note, thinks that it is much more pro- 
bable to suppose that Quintilian, without referring to the text of his 
author, added de suo what he thought oxghé to be there, than that any- 
thing has been lost in a book which presents no trace of any hiatus. To 
which Spalding adds, ‘non uno quidem loco vidimus videbimusque Quin- 
tilianum memoriae vitio e libris afferentem, quae in iis non plane eadem 
legerentur. Cf. IV 2.132.” In this explanation I think we must acqui- 
esce. Spengel also, in his tract éber dite Rhet. des Ar. (Trans. Bav. Acad. 
1851) p. 43, attributes this want of coincidence to a ‘mistake’ of Quin- 
tilian. 

§ 2. nAccia, «.7.A.] ‘The ages are youth, prime of life (manhood), and 
old age. By “fortune” I mean, birth, and wealth, and power of various 
kinds (J/era/), and their opposites, and in general good and bad fortune’. 

§ 3. ‘Now the youthful in character are prone to desire, and inclined 
to do (to carry out, put in practice or execution) anything they may 
have set their hearts upon. And of the bodily appetites lust is that 
which they are most disposed to follow (to give way to, or obey), and in 
this (sc. ris émOupias, this particular appetite) they are incontinent’. If 
rats is right (some MSS have rijs), ravrns is a piece of careless grammar, 
denoting lust as a single appetite, of which the plural preceding repre- 
sents the varieties, or moments. Comp. Eth. Nic. 11, 1095 @ 5, seq. ért 
8€ (6 véos) rots waGeow axoAovOntikos @y—it will be in vain and unprofit- 
able for him to study moral philosophy, which is a practical science, 
whereas he has as yet no sufficient control over his own actions—ov yap 
rapa Tov xpovoy 7 EAAeryis, GAAG Oia ro Kata maGos (hv kat SiwWKew Exagra, 
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§ 4. ‘Changeable too and fickle are they in respect of their desires 
and appetites, and these are violent but soon subside: for their wishes 
and volitions (BovAnos includes both) are sharp (keen, eager) and not 
strong or enduring (zon firma, non perdurantia, Victorius), like the 
hunger and thirst of the sick’ (the plural of the abstract nouns, here, as 
usual, the various or successive moments, accesses of the two appetites). 
Comp. Eth. N. IV 15, 1128 4 16, ov wdoy & yAtxia ro wabos appotet, ddda 
ty vég’ otopeba yap Sew rovs ryAtkovrous aidypovas elvat bia TO mades 
(avras rrokAa apapravev, ro tis aldovs 8é xwAverOa. Horace, A. P. 160, 
(puer) mutatur in horas (edperdBodos); 165, ef amata relinguere pernix 
(aixopos) ; 163, cereus in vitium flectt. . 

aixopos. As this word is not explained nor sufficiently illustrated 
in the Lexicons, it will be well to supply the deficiency by a few exam- 
ples. This appears to be its earliest appearance in the extant Greek 
literature. It does not become at all common till Plutarch’s time. 
Hesychius and Suidas supply the derivation. dyixopov’ dmAncpoy. fj dua 
tT? aGWacbat Kopevvipevov raxéws. adyvixopos’ xavpariwés (xaparnpos, Salma- 
Sius), rayéws GAtywpav, Kat Kdpov AapBavov. ayincpws’ evperaBAnTws 
(Hesychius s. v.). awpixopos’ edperdBAnros* 7 6 raxéws xai dua To ayac0a 
Kopevyupevos. “dia te thy voixyy tov Noyuadev dyixopiay” (fickleness) 
x.r.r. (Polyb. XIV 1,4; the quotation in Suidas is inexact), xal avis 
(M. Anton. I 16, Bekker ad loc.) “ouvrnpyrixoy det elvas mpos rovs pidous 
cai pndapod aywixopoy” (Suidas, s. v.). Thus the primary meaning of the 
word is, one that is satiated by a mere touch, dvpes xexopeorpévos, Kope- 
aeis, easily satisfied with anything, soon tired of it; fickle, changeable, 
fastidious; fastidiosus, ad mutationem proclivis (Asts Lex. Plat. s.v.); 
*‘quem cito omnis rej fastidium capit, ac'simul atque attigit satiatus illa 
expletusque est” (Victorius ad hunc Jocum). It is found in the Pseudo- 
Plat. Axiochus, 369 A, as an epithet of the Sjyos. Once in Lucian, 
Calumniae non temere credendun, c. 21, mpa@roy pev ro didoxawvoy, 6 dices 
mwaoww avOparos Umdpyxet, Kal ro avvixopov. Once in Polybius, the passage 
quoted by Suidas. More frequently in Plutarch, wept raidiov dywyijs, 
C. 9, p. 7 B, Tov povonwAoy Adyor...mpos THY doKngw dyfixopoy (tiresome, 
speedily producing weariness or disgust) «ai mavry averripovoy. Id. mds det 
Tov véeoy TolnMaTeY dxovery C. 4, Pp. 20 B, it is coupled in the same sense 
with épjpepov and a8¢8aoyv, with which it is almost synonymous. Id. wept 
mwoAvgirias, C, 2, p. 93 D, Sea ro idcxawow kal dwixopov (praesentium fas- 
tidio, Lat. Trans]. ap. Wyttenbach), sept ddoAecyxias, C. 5, p. 504 D, povos 
“Opnpos tis rov avOpdnayv ayixoplas wepryéyoveyv. “Epwrttxos, C. 5, 752 B, 
“Epos yapis "Adpodirns...xal wAnoptoy cai awixopoy. Ib. ¢. 16, 759 F, “Ore 
ovde (nv cori ndéws Kar ’Enixoupoy, C. 3, p. 1088 B, rd caopa.,.€v ravras (rais 
ndovais) doOeves te cat dyvixopoy (sattetatt, fastidio obnoxium). 

opddpa émiOupovow] Victorius refers in illustration to Caesar’s 
saying of Brutus, guidguid vult valde vult (Cicero, ad Att. XIV I. 2]; 
which Plutarch renders, way & 6 BovAerat ododpa BovAera: (Brutus, c. 6]. 
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§5. ‘And passionate and quick-tempered (hasty), and apt to give 
way to their impulses. And under the dominion of (slaves to) their 
passion’ (@upyos, here the angry passions: on the more technical sense of 
@upos, as one of the three divisions of the dpéfes in a psychological 
classification, see in note on II 2.1); ‘for by reason of their love of 
honour they cannot brook (put up with) a slight, but always resent any 
thing which they suppose to be a wrong’. Hor. A. P. 159, puer...tram 
colligtt ac ponit temere et mutatur in horas. 

§ 6. ‘And fond as they are of honour, they are still fonder of vic- 
tory: for youth is desirous of superiority, and victory is a kind of supe- 
riority’, The giArorysia of youth seems to be represented in Horace’s 
cupidus, A. P. 165, ‘desirous’, that is, of honour and glory; not, of course 
of money, covetous or avaricious. Comp. II 2.6; and I 11.14,15, on the 
pleasures of victory in competitions of all. kinds, founded on the natural 
desire of superiority which is an instinct of humanity. Victorius quotes 
Cic. de Fin. v 22. 61, (de pueris) Quanta studia decertantium sunt: 
quanta tpsa certamina: ut illi efferuntur laetitia cum vicerint, ut pudet 
victos:...guos tlli labores non perferunt ut aequalium principes stint. 
‘And both of these they are fonder of than of money: in fact for money 
they have no fondness at all (/z¢. in the very least degree), owing to their 
never yet having had experience of want ; to which Pittacus’ pithy saying 
(or dréOeypa II 21.8) of Amphiaraus is in point’. Until we know what 
the saying was—dictum hoc Pittact intercidit, says Buhle—we cannot 
decide whether eis is to be interpreted ‘against’ Amphiaraus or merely 
‘applied or addressed ‘to’ him; [perhaps simply ‘on’; with dwo@deypa eis 
*Audapaov, compare in this sense Pindar, Ol. VI. 13, atvos, ov"Adpaoros és 
*Apquapnov PbeyEaro. | 

§7. ‘And not ill-natured but good-natured, because they have as yet 
had but few opportunities of observing the (prevalent) wickedness (of 

' society)’. sovnpias, plural, the acts or cases of villainy which meet.us so 
frequently in the experience of life. | 

The meaning of evjfers here may be determined by its opposite xaxo- 
74Oecs, which is thus defined in c. 13.3; xaxoyOea to emt ro xetpov vroAap- 
Bavew wavra. It therefore denotes the simple, innocent, artless, candid 
turn of mind which ‘thinketh no evil’, and puts a favourable interpreta- 
tion upon any doubtful act or expression, This is of course the primary 
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and proper sense of the word, and so it is employed by Thucyd. III 83, 
nal TO etn Ges, ov +0 yevvatoy mA€ioTov peréxet, katayedacbev npavicOn, ‘sim- 
plicity, the chiefest ingredient of a noble temper, was laughed to scorn 
and disappeared’; namely, in that degeneration of character, and conse- 
quent perversion of language, which are ascribed by the author to the 
factious quarrels then prevailing in Greece. 

In Herod. I1I 140, there is a doubtful instance, &’ edn inv, which 
Schweighauser explains by axzzmi bonitas, though the more unfavourable 
signification is equally probable. And in Demosth. c. Timocr. 717. 2, ris 
Uperépas evnOeias certainly bears the same sense as Aristotle gives to the 
word here. But in its ordinary application—even in Herodotus and the 
tragedians; in Plato, with whom it is very frequent, almost invariably— 
‘simplicity’ has degenerated into silliness or absurdity, by that process 
of deterioration, common in language, which Trench, Study of Words, 
Lect. 11. ‘On the morality in words’, has abundantly illustrated. He 
refers to ev7@ns without naming it, p. 46. Bonhomie and Einfalt have 
precisely the same double sense. [Cf. Vol. L p. 175.] 

I must however add that it is equally possible that Ar. ‘may have 
‘meant here that youth are ‘simple-minded’, i.e. prone to a simple and 
literal interpretation of everything as they see tt, without penetrating 
beneath the surface, ‘inclined to think well of everything’—and so 
Victorius, imgenit simplicis et fatut, bene de omnibus existimantes— 
especially as Ar. himself has twice used the word in the disparaging 
sense, III 1.9; 12.2. Comp. Plat, Rep. I11 409 A (quoted by Victorius), 
8:6 57 Kal evnOets véow Ovres of émietxeis Gaivovrat, xat eve~ararnra Urb rov 
adixwv, dre ovx Exovres ev éavrois mapadeiypara opotomaby rois trovnpots. 
[Martial, x11. 51, Zam saepe nostrum decipi Fabullinum Miraris, Aule? 
Semper homo bonus tiro est.| 

xat evmiorot, x.r.A.] ‘And credulous (easy of persuasion), owing to their 
having been hitherto seldom exposed to deceit’. 

§ 8. ‘And sanguine; for youths, like men when in a state of drunk- 
enness, are pervaded by a heat due to their nature (i. e. their physical 
structure); and also at the same time because they have not as yet had 
much experience of failure’, The first is the physical, the second the 
intellectual or logical, explanation of the phenomenon. 

olyépevor|] This is one of the verbs beginning with o: which “seldom 
or never receive the augment”, as olorpay p. p. olorpnpévos, “ compounds 
of oia£ and olwvds, otywxa Aesch. Pers. 13, Soph. Aj. 896.” Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 168 obs. ““This seems,” he adds, ‘‘to have originated from the old 
orthography, in which » was as yet unknown.” oitpoypevov, Eur. Bacch. 
1284. Similarly, ev for nu, in evpeiy, evpnxévat, xabevde, evAdynoa. See 
Ellendt’s Lex. Soph. s. v. oivow, Elmsley ad Bacch. 686, who (following 
Porson) writes dvwpévos, though the manuscript authority is against him. 
See his note ad loc., and on evpeiy see Lobeck ad Phrynichum, p. 140. 
oivdevos occurs no less than five times in Eth. N. VII, from c. 5 to 15. 

With &:a-eppos, as a compound, ‘hot or heated all through’, pervaded, 
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Saturated, with heat, compare didAevxos Ar. Probl. XXIII 6, 2, dcaAerros 
Arist. Nub. 160, Hermann (8a Aerrod, Dindorf and Meineke), diapedai- - - 
vew Plut., dcapvdadréos Aesch. Pers. 538, Porson, diaénpos, Stampvoros, dia- 
aupos Plutarch, de virtute morali, X1 (p. 403) [quoted supra on p. 139], 
Xenoph., Eurip., &c. : 

With the statement comp. Plutarch (already referred to), and the 
rest of the preliminary note on c. XII. The heat in youth is supposed 
to be caused by the boiling of the blood, this being the physical 
origin of the d6n, (as anger, de Anima I 1, 403 @ 31, already cited,) 
which are specially characteristic of the young, see note supra § 3. 
The young are again compared to drunken men, Eth. Nic. VII 15, 
1154.5 10, Gpoiws & év pev rh veornte Sia thy avgnow aonep oi oiva- 
pevot Staxewrar, xat 400  veorns. The physical explanation of both 
these comparisons is given in Probl. xxx 1. 27, ro 8€ Oeppov ro epi 
toy romov @ Gpovodpev Kat éAmiCopev moet evOvpous’ Kai dia rovro mpos 
TO mivew eis péOnv martes Exovot mpobupos, brs mavras 6 olvos o Todds 
evéAmidas moet, xadatrep 4 veotrns Tovs maidas (cited by Zell): which not 
only serves as a commentary on the present passage, but also proves 
that Zell’s, and not Fritzsche’s (ad Eth. Eudem. Z 15,1154 6 9—11), inter- 
pretation of the second is the true one. “Inde igitur iuventutis et ebrie- 
tatis affinitas, quia utraque corpori calorem impertit.” (Fritzsche in alia 
omnia abit: q. v. si tanti est.) That SaOepyor here and Geppoi c. 13. 7, 
are to be interpreted literally as well as metaphorically will further 
appear by a comparison of the passage referred to in the note on II 
13. 7 [p. 154). 

‘And their lives are passed chiefly in hope (“eam sibi propositam 
habent in vita ac sequuntur ut omnium suarum actionum ducem.” Vic- 
torius); for hope is of the future, but memory of the past, whilst 
to youth the future is long but the past short; for in their earliest 
years’ (so Victorius; comp. 19 reAevraia jyepa, c. 13.8) Sit is impossi- 
ble for them to remember anything (i.e. they have nothing or 
hardly anything to remember), whilst everything is to be hoped for’, 
I have adopted (as also Spengel) Bekker’s conjecture oidy re for 
otovrat, which has little or no meaning. ry mporn nuépa may also very 
well be interpreted literally ‘on the first day of their existence’, the 
extreme case being taken for the purpose of illustration. With this 
interpretation otovras may be retained ; for it now will have the meaning, 
that on the very first day of their existence, even then, they supsose— 
they can’t be sure—that they remember nothing, &c. 

The phrase (cow éAmidt, which recurs in § 12, r@ 7Oee (dot padrdrov 4 
T@ Aoyiopw@, and c. 13. 12, expresses the same thing, viz. ‘living in the 
exercise or practice of’, as (qv xara maOos and rots madecw dxodovOnrixol, 
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Eth. Nic. I 1, 1095 @ 5 and 9, comp. iwfra 13. 14, and émiOupiav dxodovbn- 
rixoi, Supra § 3. It is otherwise rendered by (qv apes ri, c. 13.9; 14. 2, 
3, mpos To Kadov (dvres x.t.A. Victorius quotes Probl. xxxX (11), o pey 
ovv avépwros TQ v@ Ta TrEtoTa CH, Ta 8€ Onpia dpéFer nat Oupe kat emOupia. 

‘And easy to deceive for the reason already mentioned, that is, the 
readiness with which their hopes are excited’. 

§9. ‘And rather inclined to courage (av8pedrepor tov eiwboros, or trav 
Gov); for they are passionate and sanguine, of which the one produces 
the absence of (or freedom from) fear, the other Josttive confidence: be- 
cause on the one hand fear and anger are incompatible (II 3. 10, dduvaroy 
apa poBeic ba nat dpyilerOa, 5.21, Oappadéov yap 9 opyy), and on the other 
hope is a sort of good thing that inspires confidence’. 

§1o. ‘And bashful, sensitive to shame; because they have not yet 
acquired the notion of (vroAauBave) any other standard of honour and 
right, but have been trained (schooled) by the conventional law alone’. 
6 yopos is here the law established by society, the conventional usages in 
respect of honour and conduct, the traditions and customary observances 
of good breeding, any violation of these calls a blush to the cheek of 
youth. Old age, the opposite, has lost this quick sense of shame; da 
yap TO py ppovrifery dpoiws rov Kadov Kat Tov cupdépovros cAtywpovat Tou 
Goxeiv, C. 13.10. mpeoBurepov & ovdets av émawéreey Ore alcyvvrndds, Eth. 
N. IV 15, 1128 6 20. Nepos in this sense is opposed to vats, as in the 
famous antithesis, the abuse of which is one of the principal] sources of 
paradox and sophistry (m\cioros roros rod moteiv wapddoga Aéyew), 7d xara 
vow kal xara roy vopov. ny dé ro pev xara hvaw avrois To dAnbés, ro be KaTa 
vopov To Tois woAXois Soxovv. Topic. 1x (de Soph. EL) 12, 173 a7 seq. 
In this more comprehensive application of the term, however, the posi- 
tive laws, of human origin, enacted in the various states and cities, are 
included amongst the ‘social conventions’, On the similar antithesis of 
mpos 8d€av and mpds aAnOeay, see note on II 4.23, comp.c. 6.23. In the 
former case truth or reality is opposed to popular opinion and its results ; 
in the latter reality and right are represented as the ‘natural’ law or 
order of things. In this passage the dAj@ea has a moral character; ré 
xadoy, the ‘true’ is here the ‘right’ or ‘noble’, the ultimate end of the 
moral action. On this sense of xaAdv, see my Review of Aristotle's System 
of Ethics, 1867, p. 14. 

§ 11. ‘And high-minded (having lofty thoughts and aspirations) for 
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two reasons: first, because they have not yet been humiliated by (the 
experience of) life’-—their thoughts and aspirations have not yet been 
checked and lowered by the experience which life gives of the impos- 
sibility of realising them—‘ but are as yet without experience of the force 
of circumstances’ (ra dvayxafovra, things that constrain and compel us 
against our will, control our actions, and thereby check and prevent the 
carrying out of lofty designs, of high and generous purposes: ‘ enforced 
actions’, says the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 1 § 10, ra dvayxata, ra py ef jp 
Gvra mparrew, add’ ws €£ avaykys Oeias 4 avOpwrivns ovrws dvra); ‘and 
secondly, because highmindedness is characterised by the consciousness 
of high desert (thinking oneself deserving of great rewards and successes), 
and this belongs to the samguine temper’: and therefore may be inferred 
from § 8. The definition of peyadowuyos, Eth. N. Iv 7, sub init, is 6 
peydrwy avroy déiav détos av. The two last words, essential to the defi- 
nition (as may be seen from what immediately follows), are omitted in 
the Rhetoric as not required for the occasion. The consciousness of 
exalted merit, which does form a part of the definition, is sufficient here 
for the purpose aimed at, namely to connect highmindedness with the 
sanguine temperament, Hor. A. P. 165, swdlimis, full of high thoughts 
and aspirations. 

§ 12. ‘And in action they prefer honour to profit’—utiédium tardus 
provisor, Hor. A. P. 164—‘for their conduct in life is rather due to the 
impulses of their character, than guided by reasoning and calculation ; 
the latter being directed to profit, whereas honour and the right are the 
aim of virtue’, The intellect and its calculations are here distinctly 
excluded from any participation in virtue, which is assigned solely to the 
moral character; the impulses, dpéfers and ma6y, duly cultivated and 
regulated, pass into virtues. This is in direct contradiction to the 
doctrines of the Ethics, which give to the two virtues of the intellect, 
codia and dpovnats, ‘wisdom, speculative and practical’, even the pre- 
eminence over the moral virtues; identifying true happiness with the 
exercise of the former. But our author is here departing from his 
Eudaemonistic ethical system, which makes happiness (in a transcen- 
dental sense no doubt) the end of all human action; and substituting for 
jt the more popular and higher view of the réAos, which represents it as 
the abstract good and noble, or the right, ro xadov; a standard and an 
end of action independent of all sordid and selfish motives or calculation, 
with which it is here brought into contrast. This view of the rédos 
appears incidentally, as an excrescence upon the systems (to which it is 
opposed), in the Nic. Ethics, as 111 7, sub init. Ib. c. 10, 1195 6: 
especially 1x 8, p. 1169a@ 4, et seq. With what is said in ou 
Eth. N. 1x 8, 1168 2 34, 6 & émecxns (mparres) dca ro mada 
Bedrrioy 7 padXoy dia ro Kadov. 
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On Aoy:opos, the discursive, reasonzg or calculating faculty or pro- 
cess, opposed to the voids, and identical with éavoia in its lower and 
limited sense, see Eth. Nic. VI 2, 1139 a6 seq.; where the entire intellect 
is divided into two faculties, (1) the vods, or pure reason, @ Oewpovper, the 
organ of speculation, and of a priori truth, ro émeornpovxov, and (2) the 
Siavora (in its special sense) the uxderstanding, the organ of reasoning, 
and of deliberation or calculation in practical matters, ro AoysortKov. 

The exact opposite of all this [§§ 8—12] appears in the character 
of old age, c. 13 &§ 5, 9, 10, 11, 14. Old men are dvaéAmides, dvaicxvurrot, 
pixporuxot, (aot mpos TO oupdéepoy and xara Aoyiopoy. 

§ 13. ‘And they are more fond of their friends and companions than 
the other ages (prime of life, and old age), owing to the pleasure they take 
in social intercourse (‘their liking for company’), and to their not yet 
having learnt to measure everything by the standard of profit or self- 
interest, and therefore not their friends (either)’. Of the three kinds of 
friendship, Eth. N. vil 2, 3, 4, founded severally upon (1) good (i.e. real, 
moral, good, the only basis of perfect friendship or love), (2) pleasure, 
and (3) profit or utility, that of young men belongs to the second. Of 
these it is said, c. 3, 1156 a 13, duolws 8€ Kat of d¢ Hdomjv' ov yap To 
motous Twas eivae (by reason of their moral character) dyamaae rovs evrpa- 
méXous, GAN’ Ort HOEts avrots. | 

§14. ‘And all their errors are in the way of excess and undue 
vehemence, contrary to Chilon’s maxim (pndev dyav, ne guid nimis); for 
everything that they do is in excess; for their love is in excess, and their 
hatred in excess, and everything else in the same way. And they think 
they know everything, and therefore are given to positive assertion, 
which (this confidence in their own knowledge and judgment) in fact 
accounts for their tendency to excess in everything’. ndev dyav omevderv 
kaipos 8 émt maow adpioros eépypacw dvOponmav (Theognis, 401, Bergk). 
‘‘Cum enim omnia sibi nota esse putent, nec se labi posse credant, nihil 
timide tractant,” Victorius, who also quotes, in illustration of a ‘ positive 
assertion’, Hist. Anim. VI (21. 3), oe d€ Seeaoxvpifovrar dexa pijvas 
xvew nuepodeydov (to the very day—counting the days throughout the 
month till you come to the very end). The word occurs again in the | 
same sense Ib, c. 37. 5, and indeed is common enough in other authors. 

Of Chilon, to whom is ascribed the famous proverb which inculcates 
moderation in all things—the earliest hint of the doctrine of ‘the mean’— 
an account may be found in Diog. Laert. I 3. 68, seq., and in Mure’s /isz. 
of Gk. Lit., Bk. 111, c. 6 § 16, Vol. 111, p. 392. He was a native of Lace- 
daemon, and his foruit is placed in 596B.c. “ Dubitatur quis sapientium 
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auctor esset sententiae, pnydév dyay. Palladas in Anthol. 11 48. 1, pndev 
dyav trav énra copay 6 goperaros eiwev, Alii tribuunt Chiloni, alii Sodamo, 
teste Scholiasta nostro, qui epigramma laudat quod in Tegea exstabat, 
raur edeyev Twdapos ’Ennparov, Gs p aveOnxev, pndév Gyav, xaip@ mavra 
apooeott kaka.” Monk, ad Eur. Hippol. 265. See also Valckenaer on 
the same passage. Diog. Laert., I 41, quotes the following epigram: 
qv Aaxedatuonos Xeikwv codpds, bs rad Edeke* pydey ayav’ xaip@ mavra 
mpoceott kadd. Chilon and Sodamus are alike omitted in Smith’s Déc- 
tionary of Biography. 

§ 15. ‘The offences they commit incline to insolence or wanton 
outrage, not to mean or petty crimes and mischief’, Their crimes, when 
they commit them, are rather those of open violence, outrage of personal 
dignity, wanton aggression and the like, than of that mean and low form 
of wrong-doing manifesting itself in all underhand dealings, as fraud, 
cheating, calumny, and other similar offences, which work their mischief 
‘secretly and insidiously, as it were underground, or in the dark: the 
former being directed more especially against the person, USpews. artuia, 
II 2.6: the latter against a man’s property, fortune, character. Compare 
II 2.6, which gives the reason for this distinction, 86 of véot xat of wdovatoe 
uBpiarai’ vmepéxety yap otovrat (they think to shew their superiority) 
uBpifovres. Of UBpts, aixia is given as an instance II 16. 4, where this kind 
of offence is again attributed to the mAovouoe: as it is also in Polit. v1 (Iv) 
II, 129549. Excess in personal beauty, or strength, or birth, or wealth, 
and their ‘opposites, weakness and poverty and meanness of condition, 
give rise severally to two different orders of offences: yivovras yap of peév 
UBptoral Kal peyadorovnpor padAor, of 8€ Kaxotpyoe Kal puxpotrovnpot Alay" 
trav & adtxnuaroyv ra pev yiverar ¢ bBpw ra dé dia xaxovpyiav. Compare 
Plat. Legg. V 728 E, ds 8 atdras 4 Trav ypnudtoy Kal KTNEaTwY KTHOLS KaTa 
Tov avroy puOpov exer’ Ta pev UTepoyKa yap ExdoTwY TovT@Y €xOpas Kal oracess 
amepyaterat rais moAect xai idia, ra 8’ édXeimovra Soudeias ws TO Todd, 

‘And disposed to compassion, because they suppose every one to be 
good (absolutely) or better (comparatively, than they really are; so 
.Victorius); for they measure their neighbours by their own harmlessness 
(or freedom from malice and the love of mischief), and therefore assume 
that their sufferings are unmerited’: which is the occasion of éAeos, 11 8. 1. 

§ 16. ‘They are also fond of laughing (mirth, fun), and therefore 
disposed to pleasantry or facetiousness; for pleasantry is wantor 
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schooled by good breeding’. From the description of edrpameXia given 
in Eth. Nic. 11 7, 1108 a 23, and IV 14, ab init., it results that it is ‘easy, 
well-bred (rod memaideupévov, roatra déyew Kal dxovew ola 7@ émetket Kal 
€AevOepi apyorret) pleasantry in- conversation, of which it is the ‘agree- 
able mean’, lying between Bapodoxia, ‘buffoonery’ the excess, and 

- dypo.xia, ‘rusticity, boorishness’, the inability to see or give or take a 
joke. It is a social virtue (one of three), and one of the accomplishments 
of a gentleman. It forms part of the relaxation of life, dvaravoews év ro 
Bie, which includes dcaywyijs pera maidias, all the lighter occupations of 
which amusement or relaxation is the object and accompaniment, op- 
posed to the Serious business of life, and corresponds exactly to the French 
passe-temps; (on d:aywyn, which may include even literary pursuits, or 
studies, anything in fact that is not duszzess, compare ayoAy, and is so in 
some sense opposed to ma:d:a, which is therefore inserted here to qualify 
it, see Bonitz ad Metaph. 4 1,981 618). 1128 @ 10, of 8 éppedas maifovres 
evrpdmeAot Tpocayopevorrat, oloy evtpomos (from their versatility), ~The 
two terms are exactly represented by Cicero’s facetus and facetiae. Wit, 
sales, takes two forms, dcacttas and facetiae; the first, raillery, pungent 
and personal, oxappa, oxwmrew; the second, easy and agreeable, giving 
grace and liveliness to conversation or writing. Uvetur utroque,; sed 
altero in narrando aliquid venuste, altero in iaciendo mittendoque ridi- 
‘ culo, et seq., Orat. XXVI 87. Compare de Orat. 11 54. 219, where the dis- 
tinction is somewhat different, or at all events expressed by different 
terms. de Off. I 30. 104, genus tocandi elegans, urbanum, ingeniosum, 
Jacetum, et passim. Cowper’s fohkn Gilpin furnishes a good specimen of 
evtparedia: Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, and loved a timely joke. 

‘Such then is the character of the young’, 


CHAP. XIII. 


The character of age we have already seen, and shall further find, to 
be in almost all points the exact opposite of that of youth. Victorius 
thinks that the desire of bringing out this contrast was Aristotle’s reason 
for departing from the natural order in his treatment of the three ages. 
The authors quoted at the commencement of the last chapter will again 
serve for illustrations of the topics of the present. Aristotle, as well as 
Horace, confines himself almost exclusively to the delineation of the un- 
favourable side of the character of old age, suppressing its redeeming 
features. Horace represents his opinion at the opening of his sketch 
(A. P. line 169), Multa senem circumveniunt incommoda which he pro- 
ceeds to describe. 

§1. ‘Elderly men, and those who have passed their prime, have 
most of their characters (formed) of the elements apposite to these ; 
for from their long experience of life, its frequent errors and failures 
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(from having lived many years and often been deceived or imposed 
upon by others, and fallen into error by their own fault), and from their 
observation of the inherent vice of all human things (everything turns 
out ill, nothing can be depended upon, and so they lose all confidence, 
and), they refrain from all positive assertion and are in excess in the 
undue remissness shewn in whatever they do’. Muretus, ef sunt in 
omnibus rebus remissiores. As the young carry everything they do to 
excess, dyayv, so on the contrary the old are in excess too (dyav...7 8ei) 
but this is manifested in want of spirit and energy and activity in all 
that they do undertake ; supply mpdrrovow. It is doubtful whether dyav 
should be taken before or after jrrov. Ifrrov dyav, as the order is 
in the text, it will be ‘everything they do is “less in excess” (referring to 
the proverb, and the application of it to the young in the preceding 
chapter) than it ought to be’. If the order is dyav nrrov, the meaning 
is, ‘everything they do is excessively too little (inferior in vigour and 
energy) to what it ought to be’. 

§ 2. ‘And they only say they ¢hizk, never “I know”. And when 
in doubt (or, when they are arguing or disputing a point), they always 
add “‘perhaps” and “possibly”, constantly expressing themselves in this 
way (doubtfully), never with certainty’ (or decidedly. mdytos, fixed, firm, 
solid, and hence certain. mayiws déyew, certo afirmare, Plat. Rep. Iv 
434 D, wayiws vopoa, Ib. V 479 C, Theaet. 157 A). 

- § 3. ‘And they are ill-natured, for ill-nature is the tendency to put 
an unfavourable construction upon everything’ (to attribute, for example, 
every indifferent act to a bad motive, 7m delerius, in petus, interpretart. e- 
Comp. c. 12. 7, of youth). ‘And prone to suspicion by reason of their 
incredulity, and incredulous from their experience’. xexvmorros is other- 
wise written xayvmoromos in Plat. Phaedr. 240 E (Zurich Editors, and 
Thompson ad loc.), though in Rep. III 409 C, it appears as Aristotle 
writes it, and according to the Zurich Editors without varia lectto.. 
drororetv and -eiaGat occur in Herod., Thucyd., Aristoph. and Lys‘ 

§ 4. ‘And for the same reason neither their love nor their 
ever deep, but according to the precept of Bias, their love is « 
hereafter become hatred, and their hatred love. This f& 
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quoted saying of Bias of Priene, the last of the seven sages (585—540 B.C.) 
—on whom see Diog. Laert. I 5, 82 seq. and Mure, G&. Lt. 111 393,—is 
again referred to, without the author’s name, II 21.13. I will give two 
or three of the most important references, Soph. Aj. 678 (Lobeck’s Ed.), 
a well-known .passage of six lines, concluding with the reason or expla~ © 
nation of the precept, rots moAXoton yap Bporav amioros €o6’ éraipetas Aupyy. 
Comp. Lobeck ad loc., and to the same effect Oed. Col. 614, rois peév yap 
75n, rots 8 év voTépm xpova, Ta Teprrva mKkpa ylyverat Kavds pita. Diogenes, 


u. s., $87 (in the same chapter several more of his apophthegms are quoted), | . 


edeye Te Tov Bid’ ovT@ perpety ws kal moAdvv Kal cAlyoy ypovoy Biwcopevous, 
Kai direivy as proncovras’ Tovs yap mielorous eivat kaxovs, and again § 88, 
drepbeyaro’ of mdetoroe Kaxof, which gives Azs reason for the rule. A 
similar sentiment is found in Eurip. Hippol. 253, ypny yap perpias eis 
aAAnAous dtAias Ovytovs avaxipvasGat x.r.d. Cic. de Amic. XVI. 59, Wega- 
bat (Scipio) #llam vocem tnimiciorem amicitiae potuisse reperiri, quam 
eius, gui dixisset tta amare oportere ut st aliguando esset osurus: nec vero 
se adduct posse ut hoc, quemadmodum putaretur, a Biante esse. dictum 
crederet, qui sapiens habitus est unus e seplem, sed impuri cuiusdam aut 
ambitiost, aut omnia ad suam potentiam revocantis, esse sententiam. Pub- 
lius Syrus apud Gell. Noct. Att. XVII 14 (ap. Schneidewin ad loc. Aj.), Jta 
amicum habeas, posse ut fieri huncinimicum putes. Bacon de Augm. Scient. 
villc. 2, Works, Ellis and Sped. ed., Vol. I. p. 788, “ Septimum praeceptum 
est antiquum illud Biantis ; modo non ad perfidiam, sed ad cautionem et 
moderationem, adhibeatur: et ames tanquam inimicus futurus, et oderis 
tanquam amaturus. Nam utilitates quasque mirum in modum prodit et 
corrumpit si quis nimium se immerserit amicitiis infelicibus, molestis et 
turbidis odiis, aut puerilibus et futilibus aemulationibus.” Comp. Adv. 
of Learning, UW xxiii. 42. La Bruyére, Caract. c. 4 (in Ellis’ note). 
“Vivre avec nos ennemis comme s’tls devoient un jour étre nos amis, 
et vivre avec nos amis comme Stls pouvoient devenir nos ennemis, nest 
nt selon la nature de la haine, ni selon les rdgles de Tamitié: ce west 
point une maxime morale mais politique. On ne doit pas se faire des 
ennemts de ceux gut miexx connus pourrotent avotr rang entre nos amis. 
On doit faire choir d’amis si surs et d’une si exacte probité que venant 
a cesser de Vétre tls ne veutllent pas abuser de notre confiance, ni se faire 
craindre comme nos ennemis,” (on which Mr Spedding has another 
commentary, too long to quote). Finally, Demosthenes, c. Aristocr. 
§ 122, p. 660 (quoted by Gaisford), expresses his approbation of the 
maxim as a rule of action. He refers to it as a current precept, without 
naming the author, and sums up in conclusion, a@AX’ dxpt rovrov kat 
bireiv, omar, yp Kal pucety, pnderépov Tov Kxatpov vmepBadXovras, that is, 
neither friendship nor enmity should be carried too far, and so interpreted, 
as to exclude the possibility of a subsequent change of feeling. 

§ 5. ‘And they are little-minded, because their spirit has been 
humbled by life (the experience which they have had of life and its 
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delusions and disappointments has taught them how little they can 
do, and thereby lowered their aims and aspirations, and deprived them 
of all spirit of enterprise and high endeavour); for they (now) desire 
nothing great or extraordinary (standing out from and above all others 
of the same class, mrepirrod, singular, striking, extra-ordinary, above the 
common herd, and the ordinary level; note on I 6.8), but only what 
tends to (the uses, or the ease and comfort of) their life’. This again 
is in direct opposition to the character of youth, c. 12- 11. 

§ 6. ‘And (for similar reasons) illiberal’ (in money matters; mean, 
parsimonious; this is because they “ave known want; whereas their 
opposites, the young, who have never known it, are inclined to liberality, 
qKtota didoxpynparot, c. 12 § 6); ‘for property fs one of the necessaries 
of life ; and at the same time they know by (their) experience how hard 
it is to get, and how easy to lose’. ws, of course, may also be ‘that’; 
and the /#era/ translation is ‘that gain or acquisition is hard, and loss 
easy’, Hor. A. P. 170, Quaerit et inventis miser abstinet et timet uti. 
Comp. Eth. Nic. Iv 3,.1121 513, 8oxet yap ro yijpas cal maca advvapia 
avedevOépovs moetv. Pericles (in the funeral oration, Thuc. I! 44, ult.) 
‘disputes this, though he allows that it is a prevailing opinion; dae 
& avd mapnByxare...xal ovx év to dypeip ths nAtkias To KepSaivery, aomep 
rivés Ghaot, pa@ddov répret, dAdka 7O Ttywaoba. Byron, on the other hand 
accepts the Aristotelian view. So for a good old-gentlemanly vice 
I think Pll é'en take up with avarice (Don Juan), 

§ 7. ‘And cowardly, and in everything (always) inclined to dread, 
in anticipation of coming danger (or, always inclined to anticipate 
danger and evil), their disposition being the reverse of that of the young: 
for they are cooled down (chilled by age), the others hot’. Hor. A. P. 
171, res omnes timide gelidegue ministrat, the gelide being manifestly 
taken from Aristotle. On dveXevOepor, Gaisford cites Bacon on this topic. 
The passage which he refers to in the Engl. Vers. occurs in de Augm. 
Scient. Lib. Vu c. 3, Vol. I p. 734, Ellis and Spedding’s ed., “ Videmus cnim 
Plautum miraculi loco habere, quod senex quis sit beneficus; Benignitas 
huius ut adolescentuli est” (Mil. Glor. 111 §. 40). Bacon has misquoted : 
the line runs, Nam Jbenignitas quidem hutus oppido adulescentulist 
(Ritschl). Bentley on Hor. A. P. 172 has made usc of this characteristic, 
mpopoBnrikoi, in support of his emendation Javidus for avidus. Orelli 
observes on this that it contradicts sfe /ongus which occurs just before. 
But the two are not absolutely contradictory ; a man may look far forward 
in his hope of a long life, and yet be fearful and anxious about what that 
future may bring. This physical theory of heating and cooling as 
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applied to human character and passions is illustrated by Probl. xxx 
I, 22, wore hoBepov te Srav cicayyeAdn, €av pév wuxporepas ovens tis 
kpacews TUxN, Sedov rote’ mpowdomeroinxe yap TO PoBq@, kat 6 poBos xara- 
ixer. Sndrovoe dé of mepipoBor’ Tpepover yap. See the same, §§ 29, 30. 
Awd xat of pev rraides evOuporepot, of d€ yepovres Sucbuporepot. Of pev yap 
Aepyot, of dé Wuxpoil’ ro yap Yipas kararpusis tis. § 32, nOomodv to Oeppov 
nal \ruxpov pahiora Tov év nui éorivy. Victorius refers to de Part. Anim. 
I 4, 650 b 27, 0 yap poBos Karayuyer’ mpowdomoinrat ovv To mabe: Ta 
TotavTny Exovra thy €v TH Kapdia Kpaow (of the blood). On this physical 
or physiological account of the wa6y, and their connexion with the con- 
dition of the blood and muscles, and their different degrees of heat and 
cold, see further in the remainder of the same chapter. @Oeppornros yap 
ointtxov 6 Gupos (passion produces heat as well as heat passion), ra de 
oteped OeppavOevra padrdov Oeppaives rav vypav’ ai 8 ives (the muscles) 
aTepedy Kal yeades, Gore yivovrat olov mupiat (vapour-baths) év r@ alpare 
kal (éow mowovow ey rois Oupois. Ib. 650 4 35, moAAov 8 early airia 
Hj} TOU aiwaros ucts Kat Kata TO 00s Tois (gots Kai Kara THY alaOnow, K.r.A. 
651 @ 12. 

‘And therefore old age prepares the way for cowardice (on mpoodo- 
motetvy, See note on I I. 2); in fact fear is a kind of cooling down’. Comp. 
Horace’s gelide, A. P. 171, already quoted. “ Virg. Aen. 1 69, extemplo 
Aeneae soluuntur frigore membra. Servius, frigore, i.e. témore, et est 
vectproca translatio, nam et timor pro frigore, et frigus pro timore 
ponitur”” Schrader. 

§ 8. ‘And fond of life, and more than ever in their last days’ (not, 
‘their very latest day’. Victorius ad c. 12. 8, rq mporn nuépa. So also 
Bentley, in note on A. P. 172, translates, ‘sub supremo vitae die’), ‘because 
all desire is of the absent, and therefore what they (most) want (are 
deficient in), that they most desire’. Orelli,on Hor. A. P. 170—178, com- 
pares gidofwor with avidus futuri, which he retains; (also Bentley, on 
verse 172). He also quotes Soph. Fragm. 64 (Dind.), rod (nv yap ovdeis 
@s 6 ynpacKwy €pa. 

§9. ‘And they exceed the due measure in self-love, this again (as 
well as illiberality and cowardice) being a kind of little-mindedness’ 
(which is characteristic of them, sufra § 5). The connexion of pexpo- 
uxia and ¢uAavria [a word used in late Greek only] seems to be this: 
Little-mindedness (Eth. N. IV 9, init.) is the undervaluing of oneself, 
and one’s own advd&tages. This arrows and cramps the mind, which 
is consequently incapable of lofty aims and aspirations. A form of 
this is selfishness, or self-love, which is thus described, Eth. N 1x 8, 
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sub init. os év aiexppe gidavrovs dmoxadovow, Soxei te o pev ai- 
Aos €avrov ydpiv mavra mparrew, Kat dow aGy~poxOnporepos 7}, TocovTe 
paddov’? éyxadovos 59 avra drt ovbev ad’ éavrov (“away from himself”, 

_ without reference to himself, and his own interests) mparre. But when 
all a man’s aims and desires are centred in himself, they must of 
course be very mean and confined as compared with the lofty aspira- 
tions of the peyaddyuxos, or even of the average man, and the wide 
sphere in which they range; and therefore self-love when excessive is one 
form in which narrow-mindedness shews itself. 

‘Their rule in life is profit, not honour, more than it ought to be, 
which arises from their selfishness : for profit, self-interest, is a man’s ow 
good, whereas honour (or the right) is good absolutely’. Orelli quotes this, 
and adda xara ro xépdos, in illustration of Horace’s guaerit et inventis 
muser abstinet et timet uti, A. P. 170. On the distinction of avrg the 
individual, and amAds the general notion or the absolute, see note on ré 
auT@ if} amos, I 7. 35. 

On ré xadoy in its two aspects, see I 7.24, and I 9. 3, and notes. We 
are here presented with the two opposing views of good, the ideal and prac- 
tical. The ideal form represents good as the fair and right, the aim and 
end of our hopes and aspirations, and the rule of life, in the shape (it may 
be) of honour or glory (/a Gloire), or some immaterial, high and noble 
object, apart from all considerations of self, and one’s own interest. The 
practical view of good regards it as something useful and serviceable for 
the uses and purposes of life, and for one’s own interest and advance- 
ment; it is ro ypyousoy and ro fupdépov, the useful and profitable. 
Socrates in-Xenophon’s Memorabilia argues in favour of this view of 
‘good’. 

§ 10. ‘And they are rather inclined to insensibility than to sensibility 
to shame (comp. 12. 10); for in consequence of their caring little for 
honour as compared with profit, they pay slight regard to (treat with 
contempt) other people’s opinions of them (how they seem to others)’. 
They only care for solid and substantial advantages, and disregard all 
mere empty ‘seeming’ and ‘opinion’. mpeoBurepov 8 ovdels Gv érawve- 
ceey Ort alaxvyrndos (Eth. N. IV 15, 1128 4 20). If he were keenly sen- 
sitive to shame, he would get no credit for it; ovOéy yap oicpeba Seiv avrov 
mparrety ols €otly aicxuyn. 

§ 11. ‘Also they are given to despondency, in consequence of their 
(unfavourable) experience (of life and its fortunes) ;—for most things that 
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happen are bad (full of defects)—at all events the results are mostly dis- 
appointing (things mostly turn out for the worse) ;—and besides this, 
owing to their cowardice.’ Aesch. c. Timarch. § 24, ov« pyvoe o vopoberns 
Ste of mpeaBurepo TO pey ev ppoveiy dpaCovow, 4 S€ roApa 70n avrovs 
dpyxerac émAcirew dia Thy epretpiay Toy mpayparoy. 

§ 12. ‘And they live by (their) memory rather than by hope’ (esnian 
c. 12. 8, and the note there, on (aowv €Amid:), ‘for what remains to them of 
their life is short, but that which is past long; and hope is of the future, 
but memory of the past, Which is also the reason of their garrulity 
(habit of chattering or prattling1); for they are continually talking about 
what has happened, their delight being in recollection’, The aged 
Cephalus says of himself, Plat. Rep. 1 328 D, ev to6t drt quorye Scov ai 
GAAat ai xara TO oadpa AOoval dropapaivovrat, rorovroy avEovrat ai mepi rovs 
Aoyous éeriOupiat te nat yOovai (Gaisford). “ With seats beneath the shade 
For talking age and whispering lovers made,” Goldsmith, Deserted 

Village. 

§ 13. ‘And their fits of passion (6uzos, as before, the passionate, 
angry impulses; one of the three dpéfets, with émiOupia and BovAnots) are 
_ Sharp, but feeble, (neither strong nor lasting,) and of their appetites, some 
hhave failed altogether, others become enfeebled, so that they are not 
prone either to the feeling of desire or to act under its impulses, but only 
according to the dictates of self-interest. Accordingly men at this time 
of life are thought to have the disposition to temperance, or self-control, 
besides (sc. the preceding); not only because their appetites are relaxed 
(slackened, dvieoOat contrasted with émreiverOas, met. from stringing the 
lyre, note on I 4.12), ‘but also because they are slaves to their own interest’. 
coppooivn being the acguired and fixed habit, or virtue, of self-control, 
oppor the possessor of the virtue, and cwdpomxoi those who are inclined 
or have a tendency to it; those men, whose desires and passions are so 
feeble as to reguire no control, gain credit in the eyes of the world for the 
disposition fo (termination -cxos) the virtue itself, 


1 ddodecxla. Eth. N. 111 13, 11175 35, rods wept Tuy ee kararplBovras 
Tas népas ddo\doxas...Kadouper. 
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cwppomxoi recurs in Eth. N. VI 13, 1144.6 5, and is found in Xeno- 
phon and Plato, and the adverb in Aristophanes. 

§ 14. ‘And their course of life is directed rather by calculation than 
character: for calculation is directed to one’s own interest, whereas 
character is indicative of virtue’. The opposite of this, c. 12. 12, 

400s] is ‘the impulse of character’, as before. Virtuous ‘dispositions’ 
or ‘characters’ are natural to us, Eth. N. VI 13, u.S. waoe yap Soxet exaora 
Tov nOay vmapxew hice: mas’ kal yap Sixasot kat cwdporixol cal dvdpeior 
kat rdd\Aa Exopev evbis éx yeveris. These however are not virtues—Eth. 
N. I1 1, sub init., oddeuzia ray FOcxav dperav hice npiv éyyiverar'—but 
dispositions or tendencies to virtue, dvvdyers, which may be developed 
into eis, of which vadpouxes (having a tendency to cwdpoauyn) is an 
individual instance. 

‘And the offences which they commit incline rather to petty knavery 
and mischief than to insolence and wanton outrage’. See c.12.15, and 
the passages there referred to. 

§ 15. ‘Old men also (as well as young, c. 12.15) are inclined to com- 
passion, but not for the same reason as the young; in the one it is from 
humanity, in the other from weakness; for all calamities that happen to 
others seem to be near at hand, impending over, themselves (near at 
hand to themselves to suffer, dare avrovs mabeiy avra), and this is what 
was Said (jy, viz. c. 8 § 1) to incline men to pity. And hence it is that 
they are querulous (a¢fficzlis, guerulus, Hor. A. P. 173) and not given 
to pleasantry nor fond of mirth; for a querulous disposition (habit of 
complaining, bemoaning oneself) is opposite to love of mirth’. 

§ 16. ‘Such are the characters of the youthful and elderly; accord- 
ingly, since language conformable to their own character, as well as 
persons similar to themselves, are acceptable to every one, it is plain 
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enough how we are to use our words in order that we and our speeches 
may assume such and such a character’. The study of the tempers, and 
manners and habits and modes of thought of these two ages and the rest, 
will enable us without difficulty to assume the tone and language which 
are in conformity with the taste of any particular kind of audience which 
we have to persuade: everybody likes to be addressed in his own style, 
to hear the sentiments and language which are habitual to himself. 

rods TH oetépm Oe Aeyouévous Adyous] Orationes quae dicuntur ad 
proprios mores, Vetus Translatio ;—Quae ingenio moribusque ipsorum 
convententes habentur, Victorius ;—Quae suis ipsorum moribus convent- 
entes habentur orationes, Riccobon. No notice has been taken of the 
difficulty of explaining the force of the dative 7Oec after Aeyopevous. In 
the above translations the first evidently understands it in the sense of 
spoken to, addressed to, the direct dative. But although Ad€yew ri, to 
say unto, tell, or btd anyone is allowable Greek, I doubt if that use of it 
is applicable here. Surely to address to must be rendered by mpos ro 
odérepov 740s, and not by the dative. The other two translations are 
mere evasions of the difficulty, giving the sense, but not explaining the 
construction. The only other possible sense of the dative which suggests 
itself to me, is the zzstrumental ‘by’: but ‘by the aid of their character’ 
is I think not a probable, though a possible, mode of expressing the 
conformity which is here required. ‘The meaning is plain; speeches 
which express, or are in conformity with, the characters and manners of 
certain classes, whom we may have to address. As a Jast resource I 
venture to propose dpoAcyoupevous as a substitute for Aeyopévous; there is 
No variation of MSS; but it certainly seems possible that the three first 
letters in the long word in question may have been accidentally de- 
capitated in the course of transcription, and then the remainder Aoyov- 
pévous would naturally have been converted into Acyopévous. . 


CHAP. XIV. 

§1. ‘The character of men in the prime of life will plainly lie 
between the other two, by subtraction of the excess of each, (so that) 
they are neither excessively confident—for that kind of disposition is 
rashness—nor overmuch given to fear, but in a right state of mind as to 
both, neither implicitly trusting nor altogether distrusting everyone in- 
discriminately, but rather with a due distinction according to the real 
facts of the case’. 

ddpapeiv, properly opposed to mpoor:Ocva, as in a numerical calcula- 
tion to add and subtract, Hence withdraw, remove, et sim. For ex- 
ample, Plat. Cratyl. 431 C, mpooriBeis 4 ddatpev ypdppara. Ib. 432 A. 
Phaedo 95 E, bis, et alibi. Xen. de Rep. Ath. 111 8 and 9, xara puxpoy re 
mpoobévra h ddedovra, ‘by slight and gradual addition or subtraction’ 
(said of the changes of political constitutions). 
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Gappotrres and Opacvrns here preserve their proper distinction, dapgos, 
true courage, @pacos, reckless audacity or impudence, though these senses 
are often interchanged. The verb @apceiy or Oappeiv, as Plato, Aristotle, 
and the later Greeks write it, has never the unfavourable sense. 

§ 2. ‘And the conduct of their life will be directed neither to honour 
alone, nor to self-interest, but to both’. Compare 12.12; 13.9. ‘And 
neither to parsimony nor to profligate extravagance, but to what is fit 
and proper’, i.e. the mean, éAevfepiorns; Eth, N. 11 7, 1107 6 10, IVI, 
1120 a1, seq. 

§ 3. ‘And similarly in respect of passion and appetite. And they 
will be temperate (sober-minded, under self-control) with courage, and 
courageous with self-control: for in the young and old these two are 
separated (or distinguished), the young being brave and licentious (devoid 
of self-control), and the elders sober and temperate but cowardly’. ‘Self- 
control’ is the form in which the virtue appears especially in Plato’s 
Gorgias and Republic, where it is described as a regulating principle 
which guides the whole man, ordering and harmonising his entire moral 
constitution. 

‘And, speaking in general terms, all the advantages (good qualities, 
elements of good character) that youth and old age have divided between 
them (= yeu digpnueéva), both of these the others enjoy; and whereinsoever 
(the two first) are excessive or defective, in these (they observe, sudaudt 
of dxpaforvres €xovctv) a due moderation (or mean) and a fitness or pro- 
priety of conduct’. 

doa Sijypnraty veorns cai ro ynpas] I think éca:petoOat must be here 
middle, said of those who divide amongst themselves, have shares in any 
joint work or possession. Thuc. VII 19, deeAdpevoe ro épyov. An objec- 
tion might be taken to this, that d,pyraz is singular and not plural, and 
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that no one can share a thing with himself. But although the verb is 
singular in form, being connected grammatically with veorns alone, which 
stands next to it, yet itis evident that yjpas is meant to be included in 
the distribution as well as the other. It is accordingly equivalent to 8:y- 
pnueva €xovurv. I think it cannot be passive; the analogy of moreverOat 
rv ‘to be trusted with something’, émererpapOa m1, and the like, cannot be 
applied to this case. 

TO perptov] is Plato’s summum bonum, the highest in the scale of 
goods, in the Philebus; also the Horatian aurea mediocritas: it may also 
stand for the Aristotelian péoov, which at all events is the sense in which 
it is employed here. 

TO dpporrov| that which fs, the fitting; derived by metaphor from 
the carpenter’s, joiner’s and builder’s trades; is nearly equivalent to ro 
aperoy, and like it refers us to the fi¢ness of things, as a standard of good, 
to a harmonious organisation or order of the universe, a system physical 
or moral which has all its parts dove-tailed, as it were, together, arranged 
in due order and subordination, carefully and exactly fitted together ; 
Cicero’s afta compositio (membrorum, of the human figure [de officiis 
I 28.98}). 

§ 4. ‘The body is in its prime from 30 to 35 (years of age), the soul 
(i. e. the intellectual and moral faculties) about nine and forty’ (50 minus 
one: deiv is d€ov, wanting so much). 

Two of the numbers here mentioned are multiples of seven. The 
stages of life are determined by a septenary theory, the earliest record 
of which is an elegiac fragment of doubtful genuineness (Porson), at- 
tributed to Solon (ap. Clemen. Alexandr. Strom., Bergk, Lyr. Gr. p. 332 
[346, ed. 2], Sol. Fragm. 25), in which the seventy years allotted to human 
life, and its successive stages of growth, development and decay, are divided 
into ten periods of seven years each. The dates here given by Aristotle 
for the prime of body and mind, agree. tolerably well with the verses of 
the fragment. : rj d€ rerapry mas ris év EBdopad: pey apioros loyuy qv v 
dvdpes onjpar’ €xovo’ dperjs. The fifth septenary is the marriageable age. 
In the seventh the intellect and powers of speech have reached their . 
prime. éara 8€ (49) voor cat yAdocay ev éBdopacw peéy’ dptotos x.r.d. 

The same theory, whether derived from Solon or not, which seems to 
have been generally current, reappears in Polit. Iv (VII) 16, 1335 8 32, xara 
anv tis Stavoias dxunv’ arn & eoriv év rois mrelorots HvTEp TOY ToLnTav Tives 
eipyxaoww of perpodvres rats éBdopudor thy nAtkiay, wept Tov xpovoy Tov Tay 
grevrnkovta éray (i.e. 7X 7=49); and again Polit. ib. c. 17, 1336 4 37, dvo 
8 ecloly nAtkiat mpos Gs dvayxaiov Sinpnoba thy madelav, peta THy dno Tey 
énra pexpt 7Bns cat madw pera Thy ad’ FBns pexpt Tov évds Kal eixoow erav. 
ol yap rats €Bdopacw Statpotyres ras Atkias @s emi TO TOAD A€yovow ov 
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Karas (leg. xaxds, Spengel), 87 8¢ r7# Suaipéver ris picews éemaxodovbeiv. 
Nevertheless the theory is departed-from in assigning the proper age of 
marriage in the two sexes; ib. c. 16, 1335 @ 28, the woman Is to marry at 
18, the man at 37 ‘or thereabouts’; neither of them divisible by seven; éy 
TovovTe yap dxpafover te Trois copaue oulevgis fora x.r.A. And in line 35, 
theterm of human life is again fixed at 70 years. So the Psalmist [xc. 10], 
“The days of our years are threescore years and ten.” 

And to the same theory (the number seven, marking a crisis, or stage 
of growth, in the life of an animal,) reference is frequently made, in the 
Hist. Anim., as vil 1.2, 16, 18, c. 12.2, and elsewhere: from all which it 
may be concluded that Aristotle was a believer in it. Plato, Rep. Vv 460E, 
fixes the prime of life in a woman at the age of 20, in a man at 30: in 
Legg. Iv 721 A, and in three other places, the age of marriage is fixed 
from 30 to 35, though in one of them (VI 772 E) 25 is also named. 
Compare on this subject Hes. Opp. et D. 695 seq. Xenoph. de Rep. 
Lac. 1 6, (Stallbaum’s note on Plato 1. c.). 

But the theory of the virtues of the number seven was carried to a far 
greater extent, as may be seen in 1 6 of Macrobius’ Commentary on 
Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, of which the sum is given in a quotation 
from the Somnmium Scipionis:—Cicero de septenario dicit, Qui numerus 
verum onnium fere nodus est. Everything in nature is determined by 
the number seven. Near the end of the chapter, we are told, in con- 
formity with Aristotle’s statement, Nofandum vero quod, cum numerus 
se multiplicat (at the age of 49, 7 x 7), factt actatem quae proprie perfecta 
et habetur et dicitur: adeo ut tllius aetatis homo, utpote qui perfectionem 
et attigerit tam, et necdum praeterierit, et constlio aptus sit, nec ab exer- 
citio virium alienus habeqtur. This is the prime of mind and body 
together. Qzxzgta (hebdomas) omne virium (strength and powers of body 
alone), guanta esse unicuigue, possunt, complet augmentum. All this 
came no doubt originally from the Pythagoreans; as may be inferred 
from Arist. Met. N 6, 1093 @ 13, where this number seven, is said to be 
assigned by them as the cause of everything that happened to have this 
number of members; sevew vowels, seven chords or harmonies, seven 
Pleiads; animals shed their teeth in seven years—yes, says Ar., some do, 
but some don’t—and seven champions against Thebes. And from this 
and similar considerations they inferred some mysterious virtue in the 
number; and identified it with vots and xatpos. (Ritter and Preller, 
Fiist. Phil, c. 2, Pythag. § 102, note a.) 

‘So for youth and age and prime of life, the kind of characters, that 
is to say, that belong to each, let thus much suffice’ (to have been said). 


CHAP. XV. 


A yvopun of: Phocylides may serve as a motto of this chapter. «at 
rode Poxvridew’ ri mov yevos evyeves eivat ols ovr’ ev piOos Emerat xapts, 
AR. II. II 
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our’ dvi Bovlkg; Brunck, Poet. Gnom. p. 91. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. 
Pp. 339 [p. 358, ed. 2} 

§1. ‘Of the goods arising from fortune, as many of them, that is, as 
have an influence upon men’s characters, let us proceed to speak next in 
order’. 

§ 2. ‘One characteristic of noble birth is that the ambition of the 
possessor of it is thereby increased. For everyone that has anything to 
start with, or to build upon’, (as a nucleus, focus, or centre of attraction: 
Unapxew, to underlie, to be there already, prop. as a basis or foundation 
for a superstructure,) ‘is accustomed to make this the nucleus of his 
acquisitions or accumulations, and high or noble birth implies or denotes 
ancestral distinction’. owpevew mpos tt, Ht. to bring to fhés, in order to 
heap round it, any subsequent accumulations. The meaning is, that any 
new acquisitions of honour or property that a man makes, will generally 
take the form of an addition to some stock which he already has, when- 
ever he Aas one ready for the purpose, é6ray rz Umdpyp. 

‘This condition of life is inclined to look down upon even those who 
resemble, are on a level with, (in condition, wealth, rank, distinction, and 
so forth,) their own ancestors, because their distinctions, in proportion to 
the degree of their remoteness, are more distinguished (than those of con- 
temporaries) and are easier to brag of’ (more readily admit of boastful 
exaggeration). Distance lends enchantment to the view. Honours and 
distinctions shine with a brighter lustre in the remote ages of antiquity, 
and confer more dignity upon those who by right of inheritance can claim 
a share in them, than those of the same kind, and equal in all other 
respects, when acquired by contemporaries—familiarity breeds in some 
degree contempt for them—just as dpyaomAovreiy is a higher claim to 
consideration than veom\ovreiy, II 9. 9, q. v. Antiquity of possession 
carries with it a prescriptive right. 

xarappovntixoy] agrees with rd evyevés, the abstract for the concrete, 
und. from the preceding evyévera. An abstract term is often particular- 
tsed, or expressed by the component members in detail, as in construction 
of antecedent and relative, such as Polit. I 2, 1252 4 13, xowwvia...ovs 
Xapavdas cadet... This construction is an instance of that wide-spread 
and multiform grammatical ‘figure’, the oyna mpos rd onpatvopevor, 
which, in a great variety of different ways, departs from the usual con- 
struction of words and adapts it ‘to the thing signified’; as, in the case 
above given, the abstract virtually includes all the component members 
of the socrety who are expressed in the p/ural relative. 
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evaraféveura] On dAafovefa and adafdy, see note on 12.7. Of the 
two significations of the word, that of ‘bragging’ is here uppermost. 

§ 3. ‘The term evyevés (well-born, come of a good stock, of noble 
race, or descent) is applied to mark distinction (excellence) of race; 
yevvaios (of noble character) to the maintenance of the normal type of 
character’ (keeping up to, not degenerating from, the true family 
standard), The difference between evyeyvys and yevvaios lies in this; 
that in the former the race or descent, yévos, is atvectly expressed as the 
prominent and leading idea; it indicates that the evyeyjs comes of a 
good breed, but says nothing of the individual character: in the latter 
it is the character, conformable to the excellence of the breed or race, 
that is put prominently forward. The account here given of evyévesa 
is illustrated by the definition of it in I 5.5; it denotes in fact the ex- 
cellences and distinctions of one’s ancestors, as distinguished from one’s 
own. See the passages there collected. In Hist. Anim. 1 1, 488 4 18, 
these two words are defined and distinguished almost in the same terms ; 
evyeves prev yap ears To €& ayabov yevous, yevvaioy Sé ro py é&toTapevoy 
€k THs avrov duvaews. Ar. is here characterising the dispositions of 
animals, Some are éAevOépia nat avdpeia xal evyevy olov A€wy, ra Sé yevvaia 
nal Gypia xat ériBovAa, ofov Avcos’ from which it appears that yevvasorns 
is strictly and properly o#/y the maintenance of a certain type of cha- 
racter, which need not necessarily be a good one: though in ordinary 
usage it is invariably applied to denote good qualities. On evdyéve.a, 
see Herm. Pol. Ant. § 57. 

eficrac 6a] ‘to quit a previous state’; of a change in general, especially 
a change for the worse, degeneration. Plat. Rep. I1 480 A, trys €avrov 
idéas éxBaivew...elrep re €€iaratro ris avtov idéas’ of God, changing his 
own proper form, and descending to a lower. Eth. Nic. VII 7, 1150 a1, 
GAN é&eotynKe ris hicews, Gomep of pavopevos trav avOpareyv. Pol. VIII (Vv) 
6, sub fin., af Snuoxpariat cal dAcyapyiat éioravrat éviore ovK eis Tas évavrias 
modureias kT.A. Ib. c. 9, 1309 4 32, GArcyapxiay kal Snpoxpariay...e£eorn- 
xvias tis Bedtiorns rageas. 

On dvors as the rédos, the ¢vve nature, the normal or perfect state 
of anything, see Pol. 1 2, 1252 5 32, 7 d€ @uots rédos €ariv' oloy yap €xacToy 
€ott Tijs yevéeoews redeabeions, ravrny papeyv thy hvow elvar éxacrod, dowep 
drOpamov, immo, oixias. Grant, on Eth. Nic. II 1. 3, distinguishes five 
different senses of dros in Aristotle, of which this is the last. 

‘Which (the maintenance of the ancestral character) for the most part is 
not the lot of the well-born, but most of them (the members or descendants 
of an illustrious family) are good-for-nothing”! (evreAns vilis,cheap. Fortes 
non semper creantur fortibus) ; ‘for there is a kind of crop in the families 
of men (dopa here implies an alternation of dopa and adopia, of good 
and bad crops) just as there is in the produce of the soil (4. the things 
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av 7 dyabov To yevos, éyyivovra dia Tivos xpovou 
that grow in the country places); for a certain time (did with gen., along 
the course or channel of, during,) remarkable men (distinguished adove 
their fellows, standing oz¢ from among them, zepi,) grow up in them, and 
then (after an interval of unproductiveness) they begin again to produce 
them’, There are two ways of understanding dvadiioow; either it is 
active, ‘to send up, produce’, as the earth yze/ds her fruits, and this is 
the natural interpretation, and supported by the use of the word in 
other writers: or, as Rost and Palm in their Lex., zurdckgehen, ‘to go 
back’, relapse into a state of barrenness, on the analogy of dvaywpeiv 
et sim. [‘deficit’. Index Aristotelicus]. In this case 8&80vat is neut. (by 
the suppression of the reflexive pronoun) as indeed both itself and its 
compounds frequently are—and may be either ‘to give (itself) back, to 
give ‘way’, or perhaps rather, like dmeévat, avéoOat, to relax or slacken in 
production (a@v7, Soph. Phil. 764). Victorius gives both renderings ; I have 
adopted his second version [“posteaque rursus, intervallo aliquo temporis 
edit ac gignit industrios item atque insignes viros”], which seems to me 
the more natural interpretation of dvadidwcty. 

opal] proventus, the produce which the earth bears, dépet, is either 
‘a crop’ simply, or ‘a good crop’, opposed to ddopia—fertility, abundance, 
to barrenness, either absolute or comparative. Plat. Rep. VIII 546 A, 
ov povoy durois éyyeios, ddAa Kal ev émvyeiors C@ots opa Kat adopia Wuxijs 
re xal copatwy yiyvovra. Ar. Hist. Anim. V 21.1, €Aatoy gopd, ‘a crop 
of olives’. Ib. 22.3, éAacdy d., de Gen. Anim. III 1.15, tov dévdpav ra 
moAda...efavaiverar pera tHv Ghopay (after the crop). And metaphorically 
in Dem. de Cor. § 61, dopay mpodordy Kat Swpoddxav. Aesch. c. Ctes. 
§ 234, d. pntopwv movnpaov Gua kal roApnpoy. Dissen ad loc. Dem. cit. Plut. 
Platon. Quaest. I 1, 999 E, g- codierav. Diodor. XVI. 54, d. mpodoray. 
“Sic Latine sovorum proventum scelerum dixit Lucan. Phars. 11 61, et 

_similiter messem usurpat Plaut. Trinum. 11.11.” Dissen, lc. 

With the whole passage compare Pind. Nem. XI 48, dpyata: & dperat 
dudepovr’ ddAacodpevat yeveais avdpav abévos, €v axépm & ovr adv pedAawwat 
xapmrov €Soxav Gpovpar’ Sevdped 7° ovr eOédet macats eréwv mep odois [al. 
meposors| avOos evades péperv, wAoUT@ tvov, GAX’ év apyeiBovTt. Kat Ovardy 
odtw obevos ayet Motpa. Ib. vi 14 (Gaisford). 

‘When clever families degenerate, their characters acquire a tendency 
to madness, as for instance the descendants of Alcibiades and Dionysius 
the elder (tyrant of Syracuse), whereas those of a steady (staid, stable) 
character degenerate into sluggishness or du/ness’ (of which the stubborn 
ass is the type; ds & dr dvos...€Biyoaro matdas voOns, & dy woAdG rept 
poran’ dpdis éayn (Il. XI 559]), as in the case of those of Conon and Pericles 
and Socrates’, We learn from Plato, Men. 93 B—94 E, that the son of 
Themistocles, Cleophantus ; of Aristides, Lysimachus ; the sons of Pericles, 
Paralus and Xanthippus; of Thucydides (the statesman and general, the 
opponent of Pericles and his policy), Melesias and Stephanus; all de- 
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generated from their fathers; and in spite of the advantages of their edu- 
cation turned out nevertheless either quite ordinary men, or altogether bad. 

The alliance of quickness of wit or cleverness and madness is marked 
again in Poet. XVII 4, 1455 @ 32, edvovs yf moinriKn €orw 4 pavxov (the 
poet’s ‘fine frenzy’). Probl. xxx 1.18, doots pév moAAH Kai Wuxpa év- 
mapyxet () Kpaois THs peAalvyns xoARs) vywOpot Kal pwpol, doors dé Aiayv moAAH 
kal Oepun pavixot Kal evdbuets x.r.A. Great wits are sure to madness near 
allied, and thin partitions do their bounds divide. Dryden[Adsalom and 
Achitophel, 1 163]. 

oraowa| settled, steady characters, is illustrated by Thuc. II 36, ev r7 
xaGeornxvig yAckiqg (“mature and vigorous age’), Soph. Aj. 306, éudpov 
ports mas Eiv xpovm xaGiorarat (‘settles down again into his senses’). 
Aesch. Pers. 300, Aé£ov xaraoras (‘ first compose thyself, and then speak’). 
Blomfield, Gloss. ad loc., refers to Ar. Ran. 1044, mvetpa xadeornxéds, and 
Eurip. Orest. 1310, mddw xaraotn® novx@ pev Gupart. Theophr. ap. Plut. 
Symp. I 5, p. 623 B, padcota 8€ 6 évOovotacpos éEiornat nat maparpéemer Td 
Te capa Kat rv hovyv Tov xabeornxoros. Victorius points out a similar 
Opposition of the two characters here contrasted, in Probl. 111 (16. 1). 
What is here called aBeArepia and vwbporns is there designated by rerv- 
gwpeévous, aterm of similar import. dia ri 6 olvos Kat rerupwpeévous mort 
kal pavixovs; évavria yap 9 Siabeots. (rerupdoGat is explained by Harpo- 
cration and Suidas of one who has lost his wits in the shock of a violent 
storm; whether by the storm itself which has confounded him, or by the 
accompanying thunderbolt: Hesych. Ss. v. pepnvévac; and rervdwrat, dro- 
AoAev. eumémpnorat. éuBeBporrntrat. émypOn. Hence, of one stup zfed, 
éuBpovrnros, mapamAn€, out of his wits ; or of fatuity, dulness in general). 


CHAP. XVI. 


§1. The characters that accompany wealth (the characteristics of 
wealth) lie on the surface within the view of all (éz¢. for all to see; émurodjjs 
Gracw oor avrovs idety avra’ comp. I 15.22, and note there); for they 
are insolent, inclined to violence and outrage, and arrogant (in their con- 
duct and bearing), being affected in some degree (their nature altered, the 
alteration for the worse regarded as a kind of suffering or affection) by 
the acquisition of wealth. These dispositions originate in the supposi- 


tion that (in having wealth) they have every kind of good, all gor * “"- 
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one; for wealth is as it were a sort of standard of the value of everything 
else, and consequently it seems as if everything else were purchasable 
by it’. 

§ 2. ‘They are also voluptuous (dainty and effeminate, molles ef 
delicati, Victorius), and prone to vulgar ostentation, the former by reason 
of their self-indulgence (the luxury in which they live) and the (constant) 
display of their wealth and prosperity (evdaipewy, as well as dABtos, = 2Aov- 
gtos); ostentatious and ill-bred, because they (like others) are all accus- 
tomed to spend their time and thoughts upon what they themselves love 
and admire (and therefore, as they think about nothing but their wealth, 
so they are never weary of vaunting and displaying, which makes them 
rude and ostentatious), and also because they suppose that everybody 
else admires and emulates what they do themselves’, Foolishly sup- 
posing that every one else feels the same interest in the display of wealth 
that they do themselves, they flaunt in their neighbours’ eyes till they 
excite repugnance and contempt instead of admiration. 

rpupepoi] denotes luxury rpudq7, and its effects, luxurious, effeminate, 
voluptuous habits: Eth. N. vil 8, 1150 4 1, o 8 é€AAeir@y mpos G& of roAAot 
Kat dvrtreivovos kat Svvavrat, ovTos padaxos Kat rpupar’ Kal yap 4 Tpudy 
padaxia tis éorw. Eth. Eudem. Il 3. 8, o pev pndepiay vropevev Avy, 
pnd’ ei BéedAriov, tpupepos. 

cwaddxwves] denotes vulgar ostentation, and is very near akin to, if 
not absolutely identical with, Bavavuia and azmetpoxadia; the former is the 
excess Of peyaAompérera, proper magnificence in expenditure: the Bavav- 
gos goes beyond this, spending extravagantly where it is zo¢ required: 
Eth. Nic. IV 6, 1123 @ 21, seq., év yap rots pixpots roy Saravnparey roAAa 
dvaXioxet kal Aaympuveras mapa peAos—of which some instances are given 
—xal mavra Ta Totavra romcet ov Tov Kadow évexa, GAAA Tov mAovTOY 
emuserxvdpevos, kat va ravra oldpevos OavydterOa. Ib. c. 4, 1122 @ 31, 
7 & vmepBodrn (edevOeptornros) Bavavcia ai dretpoxadia (bad taste) cat doa 
rotavrat,...€v ots ov Set rat ws ov det Aaumpvvdpevaz. Comp. Eth. Eudem. 
II 3.9, dowros (spendthrift) nev 6 pos dracav Saravny vaepBaddroy, dvedev- 
Oepos 8 6 pos aracay éd\Acitwv. opolws S€é xal 6 puxpompermns Kai 6 wadd- 
Kov’ 6 pev yap vmrepBadXet TO mpérov (6 cadaxov), 6 8 eAXNelree Tou mperor- 
tos. Hesych. s.v. cakaxwvia’ 4 év sevig ddafoveia. cadaxwvioa (after a 
different and wrong explenation, he adds) 6 8€ Gedppactos caddxava hnow 
etvat, Tov Sarravavra Orov py Set; which agrees with Aristotle. Suidas, s.v. 
gaddkwr' mpoorotovpevos mAOvCLos elvat, révms dy (as Hesych.), xal cadakovia 
drafoveia vmép 16 8€éov, Kal cadkewvioa adafoveverOa. Ib. d:avadaxwvicat, 
diadpiacba’ “elra mAovciws 3) mpoBas tpypepoy re Stacadaxdvcov” 
(‘swagger’, Arist. Vesp. 1169). 

aoAotkot | ‘rude, ill-mannered, ill-bred’; liable to make mistakes, or com- 
mit solecisms ; first, in language—coAotxifery, rH A€es BapBapifew, Top.1 (de 
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Soph. EL) 3, ult. [p. 165 4 21}-—-and secondly, transferred thence to man- 
ners, conduct, breeding. Victorius cites, Xen. Cyr. VIII 3. 21, Aaipapyns dé 
Tis fv coAoLKdTEpos AvOpwnos TH TpoTg, ds Pero el py TaXY vmaxovot EAevOepa- 
repos Gy haiveoOa. Plut. Pol. Praec. p. 817 A, ovx domep Enot TwY arrerpo- 
Kdd\ov kal godoixwv. Ib, Vit. Dion. p.965 A, oddevy ev rq Stairy vodotKov 
, emdecxvupevos. The word is derived from Zo\a, a town of Cilicia (there 
was another place of the same name in Cyprus), moAts déidAoyos (Strabo). 
‘Qui cum barbare loquerentur, inde vocabulum hoc ad omnes vitioso 
sermone utentes, et tandem ad illos quoque qui in actionibus suis in- 
eptiunt, est translatum’ (Schrader). Strabo XIV c. 5, Cilicia. Duog. Laert., 
Solon I 51, exetOév re dmaddayeis (0 Kpotoos) éyévero ev Kedtxia, xal modw 
cuvpxicey jv an’ avrov (Solon) SoAous éxadeoev’ (others represent Soli as 
founded by the Argives and Lindians from Rhodes. Smith’s Dict. Geogr. 
Vol. II 1012 4); dAlyous ré twas Tay ’AOnvaiay éyxar@xicer, of rH Xpove Thy 
hovny amogevobévres €XéxOnoav. xai elow of péev EvOev Zoreis, of 3 amd 
Kumpov SoAto. Schrader therefore is incorrect in saying, ‘Solis oppidum 
cuius incolae Soloeci’; aéAotxos is derived from Zoro, but is not the 
name of one of its inhabitants. 

_ ‘And at the same time, these affections are natural to them, for many 
are they who require (the aid, the services) of the wealthy’. They have 
an excuse for being thus affected by their wealth ; the numerous claimants 
upon their bounty elate them with a sense of superiority, and at the same 
time by their servility give them frequent opportunities of exercising at 
their expense their ostentation and ill manners. On oi é@yovres, the 
possessors of property, sd. ypnpara, see Monk on Eur. Alc. 57.—‘ Whence 
also—this also gave occasion to the saying of Simonides about the 
philosophers and men of wealth to Hiero’s wife, when she asked him 
whether it was better to get rich or wise (to acquire riches or wisdom): 
Rich, he replied: for, said he, I see the philosophers waiting (passing 
their time) at the doors of the rich’. This same story is alluded to by 
Plato, Rep. vI 489 C, without naming the author of the saying, who in- 
dignantly denies its truth. The Scholiast, in supplying the omission, 
combines the two different versions of Aristotle and Diog. Laert., and 
describes it as a dialogue between Socrates and Eubulus. Diog. Laert. 
(11 8.4, Aristip. § 69) tells the story thus: épwrnGets (Aristippus) vo 
Atovugiov 8a ri of pév hirdcocopo: émi ras trav tAovoiwv Ovpas Epxovrat, of dé 
mAovow émi ras trav hitocodpay ovkért, pn, ate of pev toaow ov Seovrat, of 


> o> # 1 
& ov« toacrv’. 


1 The merit of another mo? attributed to Aristippus, as it is also connected 
with our present subject, may excuse its insertion here. Acovuclou mor’ époudvou 
(rov 'Aplorirrov) éxt rl qo, &py...drore pev codlas ededunv, xov wapd rov 
LZwxpdryy’ viv de xpynudrwv Seopevos rapa oe yxw. Diog. Laert. wu. s. § 78. 
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On ént rais trav mrovolewy Ovpaes, see Ast ad Pl. Phaedr. 245 A, p. 376. 
Add to the examples there given, Plat. Symp. 183 A, 203 D, de amantibus. 
O@vpavdetv, Ruhnken ad Tim. p. 144, Stallbaum ad Symp. 203 D, Arist. 
Eccl. 963. 

§ 3. Kal ro olecOar (Ererat r@ movte).. ‘Cum xai of oiduevor pergere 
oporteret, ro oteoOat posuit.’ Vater. ‘Wealth too is accompanied (in the 
minds of its possessors) by the opinion of a just claim to power (office, 
authority); and this is due to the supposition that they have what makes 
power worth having (afcoy). This I think is the only way of translating the 
text, with d&ov: and so the Vetus Translatio,; habere enim putant quorum 
gratia principart dignum. The version of Victorius is guod dtenere 
se putant ea, guae gui possident regno digni sunt, But this seems to 
require G£:or, though the sense and connexion are certainly better; a&cou 
had suggested itself to me as a probable emendation. Bekker and 
Spengel retain afsov. ‘And in sum, the character that belongs to wealth 
is that of a thriving blockhead (a prosperous fool, good luck without 
sense).’ Victorius very properly observes that evdaiovia is not to be 
understood in its strict efhical sense of real happiness, which must 
exclude folly, but it is used here loosely as a synonym of evrvyia. He 
also quotes a parallel phrase in Cic. de Amic. (54), hil insipiente fortu- 
nato intolerabilius fieri potest. 

§ 4. ‘However there is a difference in the characters of the recent 
and the hereditary possessors of wealth, in that the newly-enriched have 
all the bad qualities of their condition (ra) in a higher degree and worse 
(than the others); for recently acquired wealth is a sort of want of 
training in wealth (in the conduct, the use and enjoyment of it), On 
the habit of the Zarvenxz, Victorius quotes Plut. Symp. VII, p. 708 C,-xat 
wept owwv Stapopas xal pipwr époray kal dsamvvOaver Oar hoprixoy xopdy Kar 
veonAovrov; and Gaisford, Aesch. Agam,. 1009, ef 8 ovv avayxn riod 
énippémoe TUXNS, GpyaowAoUTwav Seomoray mod xapts’ of 8 ovmor éAni- 
Gavres 7neay Kad@s wpoi re SovAoLs mavra Kal wapa uTabpny. Blomfield’s 
Glossary. Donaldson’s New Crat. § 323. Supra 9.9. 

‘And the crimes that the wealthy commit are not of a mean character 
—petty offences of fraud and mischief—but are either crimes of insolence 
and violence or of licentiousness, such as assault (outrage on the person) 
in the one case, and adultery in the other’, 
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els aixiay x.r.X.] signifies the direction or tendency, or the issue or 
result, of the particular adixnua. This distinction of crimes has already 
occurred twice in the delineation of the characters of Youth and Age, 
II 12.15 (see note), and 13.14. ailxia, the legal crime of assault and 
battery, is here adduced as an illustration of v8pes, though under the 
Attic law it is expressly distinguished from it; UBp:s denoting a higher 
class of crimes, subject to a ypady or public prosecution, aixia only to 
a dixn, private suit or action. [Isocr. Or. 20 § 2, 5; Dem. Or. 54 (Conon) 
§ 1,17. Comp. Jebb’s Attic Orators 11 215—6. ] 


CHAP. XVII. 

§ 1. ‘And in like manner also of power, most of the characters are 
pretty clear, the characteristics of power being in some points (or par- 
ticulars) the same as those of wealth’. 

§2. ‘In others better (but still of the same £2xd); for the powerful 
are more ambitious and more manly (or masculine) in their characters 
than the wealthy, which is due to their aspiring to such deeds (achieve- 
ments) as their power gives them the liberty of effecting’. gorw 8 dre 
Tov dtAcrepoy ématvovpev ws avdpedn (Shewing how nearly the two charac- 
ters coincide), Eth. Nic. IV 10, 1125 O11, avdpwdes ws Suvapevous apyetvy, 
Ib.c. 11, 112642, The Jowcr supplies the occasion of doing great deeds, 
and the habit of doing them forms the ambitious and masculine character: 
wealth does not confer such opportunities. 

§ 3. ‘And more active and energetic, by reason of the constant atten- 
tion they are obliged to pay in looking to the means of maintaining their 
power’; which without such close attention might probably slip from 
their hands, ; 

§ 4. ‘And they are rather proud and dignified than offensive, because 
their distinguished rank (or position) by making them mote conspicuous 
(than all the rest) obliges them to moderation (in their demeanour). This 
pride and dignity is a softened (subdued) and graceful arrogance (or as- 
sumption)’. 


. # 
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1 ‘leg, ta’ [margin of Mr Cope’s copy of Bekker’s Oxford ed. 1837]. 


Bapvs, heavy, burdensome, and hence offensive, the German /éstig, 
Bapurns, ‘offensiveness’ in general; Dem., de Cor. § 35, speaks of the 
dvadynoia and Bapurys of the Thebans, where it evidently means zm- 
portunitas. Similarly in Isocr. Panath. § 31, it belongs to the character of 
the emaidevpevor, to assume themselves a becoming and fair behaviour to 
their associates, xal ras pév trav GAAwv dndias cat Bapvrnras evKoAws kal 
padiws pépovras; where it seems to denote offensiveness in the form of ill 
manners. ere it is applied to a particular kind of offensiveness or bad 
manners, which shews itself in that excess or exaggeration of wepyérns or 
pride called arrogance and assumption. ‘Whenever they do commit a 
crime, the criminality shews itself, not in a trifling and mean offence, but 
on a grand scale, in high crimes and misdemeanours’. 

§ 5. ‘Now the characters of good fortune are indeed found (or ex- 
hibited, principally) in the parts (the three divisions) of those already 
mentioned—/or all those which are considered the most important kinds of 
good fortune do in fact converge to these—but also besides these, good 
fortune (prosperity) provides an advantage (over a man’s neighbours) in 
respect of happiness of family, and all personal gifts and accomplish- 
ments’. 

m\eovexreitvy] must here, I think, be used, not in its ordinary and 
popular acguired signification, of seeking an undue share, covetousness, 
greed, rapacity, but in the simple and literal meaning, which it sometimes 
bears, of having an advantage (of any kind) over others. The ordinary 
sense—though Victorius appears to understand it so—seems to me quite 
inappropriate to the passage. These other kinds of good fortune are 
supplied in the list given 1 5.4, where edrexvia and ra xara rd oGpa dyabd, 
are both introduced, and the particulars of the latter enumerated. 

§6. ‘Now though good fortune makes men more arrogant, over- 
weening and inconsiderate, thoughtless, yet good fortune is attended by 
one excellent characteristic, viz. that (the fortunate) are pious or lovers of 
the gods’ (God-fearing, we say), ‘and have a certain religious character, 
their trust in them being due to the good things they have derived from 
fortune’; they are in reality due to fortune, but are ascribed by them to the 
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divine grace and favour. Lactantius, Div. Inst. 11 1.8 (quoted by Gaisford), 
gives a truer account of this matter: 7mm (in prosperis rebus) mazxime 
Deus ex memoria hominum elabttur, cum beneficits etus fruentes honorem 
dare divinae indulgentiae deberent. At vero st qua necessitas gravis 
presserit, tunc Deum recordantur. And Lucret. Il 53, multogue in 
rebus acerbis acrius advertunt animos ad religtonem. 

‘So of the characters which follow the various ages and conditions 
of life enough has been said ; for the opposites of those that have been 
described, as the character of the poor man, the unsuccessful (un- 
fortunate), and the powerless, may be easily ascertained from their 
opposites’, i.e. by substituting the opposites of ‘heir opposites, the 
characteristics, viz. of poverty, misfortune, powerlessness, for those of 
wealth, prosperity, and power. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


The following chapter marks a division of the general subject of the 
work, and a stage or landing-place, from which we look back to what 
has been already done, and forwards to what still remains to do. The 
evident intention of the writer is to give a summary statement of the 
entire plan, and the main division of his system of Rhetoric, contained 
in the first two books, which comprise all the intellectual part, ra sept 
tiv Sidvo.ay, II 26.5, all that depends on argument; as opposed to the 
non-essential and ornamental part, style, action, and arrangement, treated 
in Bk. 111. And it may fairly be supposed that it was also his intention 
to arrange these divisions in the same order as that which he proposed 
to follow in the actual treatment of the subject. 

But in the text, at any rate of the first half of the chapter, to zro«réov, 
this order is not observed ; and there is altogether so much irregularity 
and confusion in the structure of the sentences, and such a mixture of 
heterogeneous subjects, that it seems tolerably certain that we have not 
this portion of the chapter in the form in which Aristotle wrote it. First, 
the long parenthesis about the applicability of the terms xpiots or decision, 
and xpirns, judge or critic, to all the three branches of Rhetoric, has no 
natural connexion with the context—though at the same time it is quite 
true that the use of the parenthesis, a o¢e inserted in the fex/, is a marked 
feature of Aristotle’s ordinary style: still this would be an exaggeration, or 
abuse of the peculiarity. Spengel has pointed out (7vans. Bav. Acad. 1851, 
p. 35), that the whole of this parenthesis, gar: 5é—SovAevovra [p. 175, line 2, 
to p. 176, last line], is nothing but an expansion of a preceding passage, 
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I 1.2, the same notion being here carried out into detail. But although 
it is so much out of place that it is hardly conceivable that even Aristotle 
(whose style is not remarkable for its close connexion—is in fact often 
rather rambling and incoherent) should have introduced it here, as 
part of an enormous protasis of which the apodosis or conclusion 
relates to something entirely different; yet as it bears all the character-. 
istic marks of the author’s style, including the irregularity and the 
heaping of parenthesis upon parenthesis, though it was most probably 
not written for this place, there is no reason to doubt that it proceeds 
from the pen of Aristotle. 

The parenthesis ends at BovAevovra, and we ought now to resume 
the interrupted mporaois. This appears, according to the ordinary punc- 
tuation, (with the full stop at mporepoy,) to be carried on as far as mporepov, 
the conclusion or apodosis being introduced by gore, as usual. The 
grammar érei...aore is no objection to this, since we have already seen 
(note on 11 9. 11) that Aristotle is often guilty of this, and even greater 
grammatical irregularities. But the sense shews that the passage when 
thus read cannot be sound. There is no real conclusion; for it by no 
mearts follows that, because ‘the employment of all persuasive speeches 
is directed to a decision of some kind’, and because (second member of 
protasis) ‘the political characters’ have been described (in 1 8), ‘therefore 
it has been determined how and by what means or materials speeches 
may be invested with an ethical character’. In fact it is a complete 
non-sequutur. 

Bekker [ed. 3] and Spengel, in order to establish a connexion between 
protasis and apodosis, put a comma at mporepow; suppose that the 
preceding sentence from the beginning of the chapter is left incomplete, 
without apodosis, at BovAevovra ; and that @ore marks the conclusion 
only from the clause immediately preceding ; the meaning then being; 
that the description of the ‘political characters’ in I 8 is a sufficient 
determination of the modes of imparting an-ethical character to the 
speech. But this cannot be right: for not only is the fact alleged quite 
insufficient in itself to support the conclusion supposed to be deduced 
from it, but also the two kinds of characters designated are in fact 
different ; and it could not be argued from the mere description of the 
characters of I 8, that the 70s év r@ Aéyovrs had been sufficiently dis- 
cussed and determined; which is in fact done—so far as it is done 
at all—in 11 1, and not in I 8. 

Other proposed alterations and suggested difficulties in the rest of 
the chapter may be left for discussion to their place in the Commentary: 
the meaning and connexion of this part are in general perfectly intel- 
ligible, though omission, interpolation, and obscurity or error are alleged 
against this and that phrase; and the order of the actual contents of 
the work coincides essentially and in the main with that which is here 
followed. | 

I have now to state the views of two recent critics and commentators 
upon the whole passage, in its connexion with the order of the several 
divisions of the entire work. 

Spengel’s views upon this subject are to be found in his tract “der 
die Rhetorik des Arist., in the Transactions of the Bav. Acad. 1851, 
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Pp: 32—37 ; a work which I have already had frequent occasion to refer 
to. He had previously spoken of the order contemplated and adopted 
by Aristotle, in the arrangement of the three main divisions of his 
subject ; the analysis of the direct proofs, riocrecs, by logical argument, 
and the two modes of indirect confirmation of the others, the 76n, and 
the wa6n. The passages which he himself quotes in illustration of the 
first order in which Aristotle proposes to take them, pp. 25—27, shew 
that the order is micrets, #6n, wadn: nevertheless Spengel inverts the 
two last, p. 30 et seq., omitting the actual treatment of the 7#@0s, as a 
subsidiary argument or mode of persuasion in I1 1, the true #6os ev ro 
Aéyovrs ; and, as it seems to me, confounding that with a totally dif- 
ferent set of characters, which are delineated as an appendix to the 
naOn, and consequently after them in II 12—17. This I have already 
pointed out, and explained the real application of the six charac- 
ters of II 12—17 to the purposes of Rhetoric, in the Introduction 
p- 110, foll. and at the commencement of c. 12 in the Commentary. 
Spengel notices the inconclusive @ore in the apodosis, c. 18. 1 (p. 34), 
apparently assuming that the passage is corrupt, but throws no further 
light upon the interpretation or means of correcting the section. Next 
we have, p. 36 foll., an attempt to prove that ra Aoura, in § 5, is to be 
understood of the treatment of the ma@os and 60s contained severally 
in c. 2—11 and 12—17 of Bk. II, and that coOnsequently from the words 
Omws Ta AotTa Tpocbevres drodapev thy e€ apyhs mpobeow we are to con- 
clude that the order of treatment of the contents of the first two books 
was as follows ; the ef, or wicrets é£ avrov rov Adyov (as if the Fos and 
awaOos were not equally conveyed dy the speech itself), occupying the first 
book ; next, the four xowolt romot, and the second part of the logical 
wioreis, II 18—26; and thirdly, the wa@os and #6os in the first seventeen 
chapters of Bk. 11, which originally formed the conclusion of that book, 
though now the order of the two parts is inverted. 

Vahlen, in a paper in the Zvansactions of the Vienna Acad. of 
Sciences, Oct. 1861, pp. 59 —148, has gone at some length into the ques- 
tions that arise out of this eighteenth chapter, where it is compared with 
other passages in which Aristotle has indicated the order in which he 
meant to treat the several divisions of his subject. Op. cit. 121—132. 
His principal object in writing, he says, p. 122, is to defend against 
Brandis’ criticisms Spengel’s view that the original arrangement of 
Aristotle in treating the subjects of the second book has been subse- 
quently inverted in the order in which they now stand; Aristotle having 
intended to complete the survey of the logical department of Rhetoric 
before he entered upon the 76 and wa6n. He is of opinion (p. 126) that 
the analysis of the xocvot romos came next (in accordance with the original 
plan) to the «fy of the first book; and consequently that there is a gap 
at the opening of the second between the conclusion of the eié7 and the 
commencement of the 76n and wa6n; and that as a further consequence, 
the words in § 2, ére & €& ay jOxovs—Siepicrat, are an interpolation of 
some editor of Aristotle’s work, who introduced them, after the xowwot 
roma had been transferred to their present place, as a necessary recognition 
of what had actually been done. His principal object is in fact to 
establish what he conceives to be the true order of the several parts of 
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the work; and in doing so he deals, as it seems to me, in the most 
arbitrary manner with Aristotle’s text. He assumes a Redactor, or 
Editor, who has taken various liberties with the text of his author, and 
has interpolated various passages, chiefly relating to the 74, to supply 
what he conceived to be deficient after the order had been changed. 
How or why the order was changed, neither he nor Spengel gives us any 
indication; and the supposition of these repeated interpolations has little 
or no foundation except his own hypothesis of the inseparable connexion 
of the e%3y and xowvot rémoe: for my own part I cannot find in the passages 
which he quotes in support of this opinion, or elsewhere in Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, any statement of a necessary connexion between the two, such 
as to make it imperative that the xowot rémo: should be treated im- 
mediately after the ef87. The order of treatment which we find in the 
received text appears to be sufficiently natural and regular to defend it— 
in default of the strongest evidence to the contrary—against the suspicion 
of dislocation and interpolation, though no doubt the order suggested by 
Vahlen may be, considered in itself, more strictly logical and consecutive. 
On the connexion of the clauses of the passage now under consideration 
(c. 18 § 1), and how and why the long inappropriate parenthesis was 
introduced eve—which are, after all, the things that most require ex- 
planation—he leaves us as much in the dark as his predecessor Spengel. 
His interpretation of r&@ Avra (which Spengel seems to have misunder- 
stood), and anything else that requires notice, may be left for the notes on 
the passages to which they belong. 

I have suggested in the Introduction, p. 250, the possibility of the 
accidental omission of some words or sentences between elpyrat mportepov 
and dare diwpicpévor, in order to supply some connexion between protasis 
and apodosis, and give some significance to the conclusion; but without 
any great confidence in the success of the attempt to solve the difficulty : 
to which I am bound to add that it leaves unexplained the introduction 
of the parenthesis, gars 8€é—BovAevovra, which, however and whencesoever 
it may have been introduced, is here most certainly out of place. And 
I will now proceed to give a summary of the contents of the chapter, as 
I understand them. 

All speeches which have persuasion for their object are addressed to, 
or look to, a deciston of some kind. In the two more important branches 
of Rhetoric, the deliberative and forensic, év rots moAcrixois dysow, the 
deciston and the judge may be understood literally: in the third or 
epideictic branch, the audience is in some sense also a judge, in his 
capacity of critic, being called upon to decide or pass sentence on the 
merits of the composition. Still it is only in the first two that the term 
‘judge’ can be applied to the hearer in its absolute, or strict and proper 
sense (amA@s xptryjs). Then, as a second member of the protasis, comes 
a clause which has the appearance of being a continuation or supplement 
of something which has been lost—a reference, namely, to the treatment of 
the #4os in 11 1, which might justify the conclusion that follows, that ‘it 
has now been determined in what way and by what means speeches may 
be made to assume an ethical character’. Still the sentence and its 
statements remain incomplete: for if, as it appears, Aristotle’s intention 
was to give an enumeration in detail of the main divisions of his Rhetoric 
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in the order in which he had placed them, the omission of the important 
department of the way would be quite unaccountable, unless indeed— 
which I am myself inclined to believe—he meant to include the mra6y 
under the general head of n@txot Adyo; which, as the treatment of the 
wan belongs to Ethics, and the effects of the use of them by the speaker 
are purely ethical, he was fairly entitled to do.. At the same time, if this 
be admitted, the first Zart of the protasis with the parenthesis appended 
has no sufficient connexion with the conclusive dore: nor is it clear why 
the ‘political characters’, which do not come under the 460s proper, 
should be especially singled out as one at least of its representatives : 
though, if I am right in supposing something to be lost which stood 
before this clause, it might very likely have contained something which 
led to the mention of these characters, as one of the varieties of 760s 
which impart an ethical colour to the speech. . 

However, let us suppose at least, as we fairly may, that Aristotle’s 

intention, however frustrated by corruption of his manuscript, was to tell 

.us what he had already done from the commencement of the second 
book, and what he next proposed to do in the remainder of it. He has 
hitherto been employed (in this book) upon the Ethical branches of the 
art, by which the character of the speaker himself may be displayed in 
a favourable light, and the emotions of the audience directed into a 
channel favourable to the designs of the orator, § 1. 

We now take a fresh start, and from a new protasis, which states that 
the ¢«i8y, from which the statesman and public speaker, the pleader, and 
the declaimer, may derive their premisses and proofs, have been analysed 
under these three branches of Rhetoric, and also the materials, which may 
serve for imparting an ethical colour (in two senses, as before) to the 
speech, have been already despatched and determined, we arrive at the 
conclusion that it is now time to enter upon the subject of the xowwot or 
universal topics—three in number as they are here classified, the possible 
and impossible, the past and the future, and amplification or exaggeration 
and depreciation—which comes next in order; and is accordingly treated 
in the following chapter. When this has been settled, we must en- 
deavour to find something to say about exthymemes in general, arguments 
which may be applied to all the branches of Rhetoric alike, and examfles, 
the two great departments of rhetorical reasoning or proof, ‘that by the 
addition of what still remained to be done’ (that is, by the completion of 
the logical division of the subject, by the discussion of enthymemes and 
examples, c. 20, the enthymeme including the yvoyn, c. 21, the varieties 
of enthymeme, demonstrative and refutative, c. 22, and specimens of 
these, c. 23, fallacious enthymemes, c. 24, and the solution of them, c. 25, 
with an appendix, c. 26), ‘we may fulfil the engagement, the task, which 
we proposed to ourselves at the outset of this work’. 

§ 1. gore 8€, av re mpos éva x.r.A.] Comp. I 3. 2. 3, of which most of the 
statements of this parenthesis are a repetition, though in other words. 
This may help to account for the introduction of it here, where the 
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author is reviewing the progress of his work; the same train of reasoning 
recurs to his mind, and he starts again with the same topic. 

xpirys o ets] Comp. III 12. 5. 

éav re mpos ayduaBnrovvra x.r.A.| ‘Whether you are arguing against a 
real antagonist (in a court of law, or the public assembly), or merely 
against some thesis or theory (where there is no antagonist of flesh 
and blood to oppose you); for the speech must be used as an instru- 
ment, and the opposite (theory or arguments) refuted, against which— 
as though it were an imaginary antagonist—you are directing your 
words’, In either case, if you want to persuade or convince any one, as 
an antagonist real or imaginary, you are looking for a decision or judg- 
‘ment in some sense or other: in the case of the defence of the thesis, 
the opposing argument or theory, which has to be overcome, seems to 
stand in the place of the antagonist in a contest of real life, who must be 
convinced if you are to succeed. When you want to convince anyone, 
you make him your judge. 

@omep yap mpos Kptrny x.r.A.] ‘the composition of the speech is 
directed (submitted) to the spectator (for his judgment or decision) as 
though he were a judge’. The spectator, the person who comes to listen 
to a declamation, like a spectator at a show, for amusement or criticism, 
stands to the Janegyric, or declamatory show-speech, as a critic, in the 
same position as the judge to the parties whose case he has to decide. 
I 3.2, dvayen tov dxpoaryy 7 Oewpoy eivat 4 xpiriy...6 dé mept tis Suvdpews 
(xpivev) 6 Gewpos. 

‘But as a general rule it is only the person who decides the points in 
question in political (public, including judicial) contests that is abso- 
lutely (strictly and properly) to be called a judge; for the inquiry is 
directed in the one to the points in dispute (between the two parties in 
the case) to see how the truth really stands, in the other to the subject of 
deliberation’. 
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éy trois cupBovdeutixois] The division of the work, from 1 4.7 to1I 8 
inclusive, in which is contained the analysis of the various ein, or spe- 
cial topics, which belong to the deliberative branch of Rhetoric. The 
punctuation mpcrepoy, oore, in Bekker’s [later] editions and in Spengel’s, 
making wore—ronreov the apodosis to the preceding clause only, has 
been already mentioned in the intreductory note to this chapter [p. 172, 
middle], and the arguments against it stated. 
eipnra: mporepoy]| 1 c..8, see especially § 7: the notes on § 6, and Introd. 
p. 182, and p. 110. 
§ 2. érepov Fv ro réXos] Fv, ‘is as was said’, sc. I 3. 1, seq. 

‘8ofae xat mpordces] 8d£ac are the popular prevailing opinions which 
form the only materials of Rhetoric, mporace:s the premisses of his enthy- 
memes, which the professor of the art constructs out of them. Vahlen, 
Trans. Vienna Acad. u. s., p. 128, remarks that this combination of 80£a 
and mporaois occurs nowhere else except here and in II 1.1, and is an 
additional mark of the connexion between that passage and this chapter. 

oupBovrevovres| in I 4.7, tol 8; emdecxvipevoe in 1 Q; and apdioBn- 
rouvres, I IO—15. 

ert 8€......dapiorat] Vahlen (u. s., p. 126), in conformity with his 
somewhat arbitrary hypothesis, has, as already mentioned, condemned 
this clause as an interpolation, partly on account of the absence of the 
wa@y where they required special mention. I have already observed — 
that in default of any other evidence of the spuriousness of the passage 
we may very well suppose that Ar. intended to include them in the 74- 
kot Adyot [see p. 175 znzt.]. 

§§ 3, 4. - The four xowol remot, common to all three branches of Rhe- 
toric. These are illustrated in c. 19. 

spooypnaba] to employ them zz addition to the eidn. 

AR IT. . 12 
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i dmorpémortes is rejected by Bekker and Spengel [ed. 1867], and is cer- 
tainly suspicious. The latter had already remarked, 7vans. Bav. Acad. 
[1851], p. 33, note 2, that Ar. never uses cvpSovAevew for mporpémewv, as he 
has done in this case if the text be genuine. Therefore, either cvupBovAevorres. 
must be changed into mporpérovres (printed by an oversight dmorpérovres) 
or better, # dworpémovres erased: the course which he has adopted in-his 
recent edition. Of course Arist. employs oupBovdevery as a general term 
including both persuasion and dissuasion; as in II 22.5 and 8 (referred 
to by Spengel). 

§ 5. Next to the xosol rorot will follow the illustration of the xosvol 
mioreis, C. 20, 1, the universal instruments of all persuasion, Example 
(c. 20), Enthymemie (and its varieties) cc. 21—24, with an appendix on 
Refutation, c.25 (and a shorter one of a miscellaneous character, c. 26). 

ra Aoira] interpreted by Spengel, u.s., of the 767 and rd6n, which he 
supposes to have been treated last in this book; and by Vahlen (rightly, 
as I think) of the logical part of the treatise, the enthymemes and exam- 
ples, ‘which s¢z/7 remain’ (after the analysis of the xotvot romot) to be 
handled, u.s., p. 129), Brandis, ap. Schneidewin's PAilologus Iv 1, p. 7, 
note 7, unnecessarily limits ra oma to the contents of cc. 23—26. 
Schrader, “doctrinam de elocutione et dispositione hoc verbo innuit, 
quam tertio libro tradit.” Wahlen, u. s. pp. 128 and 132, contemptuously 
rejects this interpretation. 

adrodeapevy tHv wpobecw] On amodidova, see note on 11. 7. Here, to. 
Julfii a purpose or intention, /¢. to render it back, or pay it as a due, 
to the original undertaking. 

Gonep elpnra] I 9. 40. Comp. Rhet. ad Alex. 6 (7).2. rd de 
yeyovos rois Sexavexots, 19.403 I 3.4 and 8, ro 8é Suvaroy...rots 
cupBovreurexots, I 3.2, and 8, 

TO yeyovos......7ept rovrwy] ‘Fact’, as an abstract conception, and 
therefore neut. sing., is represented in its particulars or details—the par- © 
ticular, individual, instances, from which the notion is generalised—in 
the eee TOUTOY, 

CHAP. XIX. 

In the following chapter the kowol rémot are treated under the ¢hree 

heads, (1) of the possible and impossible, (2) fact, past and future, and (3) 
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amplification and depreciation ; for the topic of degree, of greater and less, 
or the comparative estimate of goods, which might be distinguished from 
the third, seems here, and c. 18. 3, 4, to be included in it. In the latter 
of the two passages, this third romos is called simply wept peyéfous, and 
here the two parts are included under the one phrase mepi peydAwv xai 
ptxpay, which is equivalent to avfew xat pecodv, and denotes one general 
topic. I wish so far to correct what I have said in the Introd. p. 129. 
They may also be divided into four, or six heads. 

Of the importance of the first in deliberative oratory Cicero says, de. 
Orat. Il 82. 336, Sed quid fieri possit aut non possit quidque etiam sit 
mecesse aut non sit, in utrague re maxime quaerendum. Inciditun enim 
omnis tam deliberatio, si intelligitur non posse fieri aut si necessitas 
affertur,; et qui id docuit non videntibus aliis, ts plurimum vidit. 

Quintilian has some observations on the possible, and necessary, as 
partes suadendt, Inst, Or. 111 8. 22—26. 

On Suvapss, duvarov and the opposite, and their various senses, there i is 
a chapter in Metaph. A 12. 

§1. ‘The possibility of anything, in respect of being or coming to be, 
implies the possibility of the contrary: as, for example, if it be possible 
for a man to be cured, it is possible for him also to fall ill: for there is 
the same power, faculty, potentiality, i.e. possibility of affecting a subject, 
in the two contraries, in so far as they are contrary one to another’. 

1) €vavria] i.e. solely in respect of their being contraries, and excluding 
all other considerations. As ia the instance given, a man is equally 
liable to. be affected by health and sickness in so far as they are con- 
traries, without regard to any properties or qualities in himself, which 
may render him more or less liable to one or the other. This is 
Schrader’s explanation. 

révavria] * contraries’ is one of the four varieties of dvrixeipeva, “op- 
posites’. These are (1) dvripacts, ‘contradiction’ (or contradictories), xard- 
acts and drodacts, affirmation and negation, affirmative and negative, 
to be and not to be, yes and no. (2) ra évavria, ‘contraries’ which are 
defined as the extreme opposites under the same genus—good and bad, 
black and white, long and short, quick and slow, &c.—which cannot 
reside in the same subject together. (3) Relative opposites, ra mpos rt, as 
double and half, master and servant, father and son, &c. And (4) 
opposites of state and privation, é&s and orépyows, the possession of 
something and the privation, absence, want, of it; as sight and blindness. 
(This last term, however, privation, iS properly applied only to cases in 
which the opposite, possession or state, is a¢ural to the possessor; in 
which consequently that which wants it, is deprived—defrauded, as it 
were—of something to which it has a natural claim: blindness can only 
be called a orépyots when the individual affected by it belongs to a class 
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of animals which have the faculty of vision: ruddy A€éyopey ov TO py ExoV 
dy, dAAG TO py Exov Gre méebucey Exe. Categ.c, 10, 12a@26seq.) On 
‘opposites’, see Categ. cc. 10, 11. Top. B 2, 109417—23. Ib. c. 8, 1138 
15 seq. Ib. E6. Metaph. A 10, 1018 a 20 seq. (where two more kinds 
are added, unnecessarily, see Bonitz ad loc.) and I 4, 1055 a 38, where 
the usual four are alone mentioned. Cicero, Topic. x! 47—49, enumerates 
and illustrates the same four. Of évavria he says, Haec, guae ex eodem 
genere contraria sunt appellantur adversa. Contrarium with him is 
Aristotle’s dvrixeipevov, the genus, or general notion of opposite. 

The argument from contraries, as employed here, is this: the possi- 
bility of anything de¢xzg or becoming the one, implies that of being or 
becoming the other; only not both at once: a virtuous man may always 
become (has the capacity, duvvayts, of becoming) vicious, and the converse ; 
but éevepyeia, when the one state is actually present, and vealised in the 
subject, it excludes the other. This reciprocal possibility in contraries 
arises from the fact that the two contraries belong to the same gewus or 
class. Black and white both fall under the gezus colour, of which they 
are the extremes; they pass from one into the other by insensible grada- 
tions of infinite variety, from which we may infer that any surface that 
admits of colour at all, will admit either of them indifferently apart, but 
not together; two different colours cannot be shewn on the same surface 
and at the same time. | . 

§2. Again, likeness or resemblance, 76 Syetoy, between two things 
suggests or implies a common possibility; if one thing can be done, the 
probability is that anything else /éke it can be done equally. 

This is a variety of the argument from axalogy. We havea tendency, 
which appears to be natural and instinctive, to infer from any manifest or 
apparent resemblance between two objects, that is, from certain properties’ 
or attributes which they are seen or known to possess in common, the 
common possession of other properties and attributes, which are not 
otherwise known to belong to them, whereby we are induced to refer 
them to the same class, So here, the likeness of two things in certain 
respects, is thought to imply something different, which is also common 
to both; a common capacity or possibility. The argument being here 
applied solely to the use of Rhetoric, the things in question are rather 
actions and their consequences than facts and objects: if it has been 
found possible to effect something, to gain some political advantage for 
instance, in several previous cases, we argue that in the similar, parallel 
case which is under consideration, the like possibility may be expected. 

This however, though the popular view of the argument from analogy, 
and the ordinary mode of applying it, is not, strictly speaking, the right 
application of the term. Analogy, ro dyaAoyov, is arithmetical or geo- 
metrical proportion, and represents a similarity, not between objects 
themselves, but between the relations of them. See Sir W. Hamilton, 
Lect. on Logic, Vol. 1. p. 165—174, Lect. XXXII, and on this point, p. 170, 
Whately (Rhe?. p. 74, c. 1), “ Analogy, being a resemblance of ratios, that 
should strictly be called an argument from analogy, in which the two 
cases (viz. the one from which, and the one fo which we argue) are not 
themselves alike, but stand in a similar ve/ation to something else; or, in 
other words, that the common genus that they both fall under, consists 
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in arelation.” This he illustrates by two examples of analogical reason- 
ing. One of them is, the inferences that may be drawn as to mental 
qualities and the changes they undergo, from similar changes (i.e. rela- 
tions) in the physical constitution—though of course there can be no 
direct resemblance between them. MHamilton’s illustration of analogy 
proper is derived directly from a numerical proportion: that of analogy 
in its popular usage is, “This disease corresponds in many symptoms 
with those we have observed in typhus fevers; it will therefore correspond 
in all, that is, it is a typhus fever,” p. 171. 

Butler’s Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion to the constitution 
and course of Nature may be regarded as an analogy of relations between 
them and God the author of both, in the proper sense of the word, though 
in his Introduction he twice appears to identify analogy with mere like- 
ness or similarity. . 

Lastly, the logical description of Analogy is to be found in Thomson’s 
Laws of Thought,§ 121, ‘Syllogism of Analogy’, p. 250, seq. The author’s 
definition is, p.252, “the same attributes may be assigned to distinct but 
similar things, provided they can be shewn to accompany the points ot 
resemblance in the things, and not the points of difference.” Or ‘when 
the resemblance is undoubted, and does not depend on one or two 

- external features’), “when one thing resembles another in known par- 
ticulars, it will resemble it also in the unknown.” 

On the different kinds of opotorns and dpota, consult Metaph. A 11, 
1018 @ 15, with Bonitz’ note, and Ib. I 3, 1054 & 3, seq., also Top. A 17, on 
its use as a dialectical topic. 

§ 3. ‘Thirdly, if the harder of two things (as any undertaking, effort, 
enterprise, such as the carrying out of any political measure) is possible, 
then also the easier’s This is by the rule, omne maius continet in se 
minus, or the argumentum a fortiori, | 

§4. ‘And (again @ fortior/) the possibility of making or doing any 
thing we//, necessarily carries with it the possibility of the making or 
doing of it in general’ (GAws, the general or abstract conception of making 
or doing ; in any way, wellor ill): ‘for to be agood house is a harder thing 
than to be a mere house’, of any kind. The same may be said of a fine 
picture, statue, literary composition, or any work of art; anything in 
short in which dpern, merit, or excellence, rd omovdaiovy, can be shewn, 
padov yap oTiiv moijoas 7 Karas xotjoa, Top. Z 1, 139 4 8 (cited by 
Schrader). Compare with this Metaph. A 12, 1019 a 23 (on the various 
acceptations of duvarov), ére 1) Tou KaAGds Tour emiredeiy (Suvaputs) 7 Kara 
mpoaipecw’ eviore yap Tovs povoyv ay mopevOérvras ff eimovtas, pn Kad@s F py 
Gs mpoeidovro, ov dhapev Suvacda réyew 7 Badifey; which may possibly 
have suggested the introduction of the topic here. 

§5. ‘The possibility of the deg¢xning of anything implies also that 
of the evd: for nothing impossible comes into being or begins to do so, 
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as for example the commensurability of the diameter (with the side of the 
square) never either begins to, nor actually does, come into being. Zo 
begin implies to end, says Tennyson, Two Voices [line 339!. In interpret- 
ing a rhetorical topic which is to guide men’s practice, it is plain that we 
must keep clear of metaphysics. The beginning and end here have 
nothing to do with the finite and infinite. Nor is it meant that things 
that can be begun necessarily admit of being finished: the Tower of 
Babel, as well’as other recorded instances of ofera interrupta, shew that 
this is not true. And though it may be true of the design or intention, 
of any attempt, that it always looks forward to an end, immediate or 
remote, still to the public speaker it is facility and expediency, rather 
than the mere possibility, of the measure he is recommending, that is 
likely to be of service in carrying his point. All that is really meant is, 
that if you want to know whether the end of any course of action, plan, 
scheme, or indeed of anything—is possible, you must look to the begin- 
ing: beginning implies end: if it can be begun, it can also be brought to 
an end: nothing that is known to be impossible, like squaring the circle, 
can ever have a beginning, or be brought into being. Schrader exem- 
plifies it by, Mithridates coepit vinci, ergo et debellari poterit. Proverbs 
and passages on the importance of apyy are cited in the note on I 7. II. 

The incommensurability of the diameter with the side of the square, 
or, which is the same thing, the impossibility of squaring the circle, is 
Aristotle’s stock illustration of the tmpossible: see examples in Bonitz ad 
Metaph. A 2, 983 @16. Euclid, Bk. x. Probl. ult. Trendelenburg, on 
de Anima III 6. 1, p. 500, explains this: the diameter of a square is repre- 
sented by the root of 2, which is irrational, and therefore incommensu- 
rable with the side. He also observes that Aristotle cannot refer to the 
squaring of the circle; a question which was still in doubt in the time of 
Archimedes could not be assumed by Aristotle as an example of impos- 
sibility. The illustration, which passed into a proverb, éx d:ayérpou dyre- 
xeioOat, is confined to the side and diameter of the parallelogram. See 
also Waitz on Anal. Pr. 41 @ 26. 

‘And when the end is possible, so also is the beginning, because 
everything takes its origin, is generated, from a beginning’. The end 
implies the beginning: everything that comes into being or is produced 
—everything therefore with which the orator has to deal in his sphere of 
practical life—has a beginning. Since the beginning is implied in the 
end, it is clear that if the end be attainable or possible, so likewise must 
the beginning be. 

§ 6. ‘And if it is possible for the latter, the posterior, the subsequent, 
of two things, cither in substance and essence, or generation, to be brought 
into being, then also the prior, the antecedent ; for instance, if a man 
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can be generated, then a child ; for ¢ha¢ (the child) is prior in generation 
(every man must have been first a boy; this is éy yevéoe:, in the order 
of growth, in the succession of the natural series of generation or 
propagation): and if a child, then a man ; because this (the child, éxeivy 
being made to agree with dpy7 instead of ais,) is a beginning or origin’, 
This latter example is by the rule that every end necessarily implies 
a beginning ; a child stands in the relation to mature man of beginning 
to end: and therefore every grown man must have passed through the 
period of childhood ; which is also reducible to the other rule, that the 
possibility of subsequent implies that of antecedent, of which the pre- 
ceding example is an illustration. . 

7s darepov, ro mpdrepov] The two principal passages on the various 
senses in which mpérepov and vortepov, before and after, earlier and 
later, antecedent and subsequent, prior and posterior, can be applied, 
are Categ. c. 12, in which five varieties are distinguished, and Met. A 11, 
in which there are four. On the former passage Waitz says in his Comm. 
p. 316, “non premendam esse divisionem quam nostro loco tradidit: 
apparet enim non id agi in his ut ipsa rerum natura exploretur et per-. 
vestigetur, sed ut quae usus ferat sermonis quotidiani distinguantur 
alterum ab altero et explicentur.’ 

In the Metaphysics, the divisions are four, In the first, prior and 
posterior refer us to a sevzes and an order, established either by nature 
or by the human will, under which the ry yevéoes of the Rhetoric will 
naturally fall, Of this there are five varieties, (1) card rémov, local (comp. 
Phys. IV 11, 219 @ 14, seq.); (2) xara ypovoy, chronological, the order of 
time (Phys. Iv 14, 223 a 4, seq.) ; (3) xara xivnow ; (4) xara Suva, capacity 
or power; capacity a natural order, power either of nature or human 
choice; (5) xara rafiy. 

In the second the order of knowledge is referred to: only in two dif- 
ferent applications the meaning of the two terms is inverted: in the order 
of growth the particular is prior to the universal, sense and observation 
to generalisation or induction: in the order of dignity, the universal is 
prior to the particular, as the whole to the individual parts. The one is 
mporepov mpos quas, the other, mporepoy dmAas. 

The third, mporepa \éyerat Ta TOY mpoTépwy maby, the priority of the at- 
tributes of the prior (in some series), as straightness is prior to smooth- 
ness, because the line is prior to the plane or surface—the notion is 
that the plane is generated from, and so, in growth and origin, posterior to 
the line; and therefore the attribute of the latter is prior to that of the 
former—is not, as Bonitz remarks, coordinate with the three others, 
“‘nendet enim a reliquis, quae suapte natura sunt priora, tamquam 
accidens a subiecto suo qui inhaeret.” 

The fourth, the ovaia of the Rhetoric, priority and posteriority in 
essence or substance, ra xara vow kal ovoiay; priority in this sense 
belongs to things dca évdéxerat eivat dvev GAdwv:.that is, things which are 
independent of others, whereas the others (the posterior) are dependent 
on them: the latter imply the former, the former do not necessarily in 
the latter. Such is the relation of one and two; two always i 
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one does not necessarily imply two. Similarly the first category, ovcia 
substance, is prior to all the others, which express only properties and 
attributes of the first. This priority is ovoia, which is evidently inserted 
merely because it was suggested by the opposite yeveors, and being utterly 
useless in Rhetoric, from which all nice distinctions and subtleties of all 
kinds are alien, is accordingly passed over in the illustration. This divi- 
sion of ovcia also includes priority of dvvayis and evépyeca, where again 
the order of growth and of dignity inverts the relation of the two: 8dvapts, 
the capacity, being of course prior in growth or time, the évépyeta, actus, 
the realization, or active and perfect condition, being superior in ‘the 
order of dignity and importance, or in conception, Asya. 

Another division is that of ovcia substance, Acy@ conception, and 
xpovm. Metaph. 6 8, 1049 6 11, seq. . 

See further on this subject, Bonitz ad Met. A 11, Comm. p. 249—252; 

Waitz ad Organ. p. 14 @ 26 (Categ.c.12), Trendelenburg, Categorienlehre 
p- 38, seq., 72, seq. 
_ §7. ‘And things (in general) are possible which are the objects of 
love or desire’—these aa6n, being instinctive and natural, show that the 
objects of them are attainable, because “nature does nothing in vain”, 
a constantly recurring principle in our author: ovOéy yap, ws gapev, 
parny 4 dvows moet, Pol. I 2, 1253 a 9, ef ovv 7 hvors pnOev pyre aredées. 
moet pyre parny, Ib. c. 8, 1256 6 20, et passim: if the desires could not 
be satisfied, nature would not have implanted them in us—‘for no one 
either loves or desires anything impossible for the most part’: the 
qualification ws émt rd modu, is added to allow for the exceptional cases 
of insane or infatuated passion as that of Pasiphae (referred to by 
Victorius) or of Pygmalion; or a child’s desire to have a star to play 
with. 

§ 8. ‘And all sciences and arts imply the possibility of the existence 
or generation of their objects’. The sciences, as natural history, moral 
and political philosophy, chemistry, geology, &c., have facts or phe- 
nomena, actually existing, which are to be observed and generalized, 
for their objects ; the practical arts produce, or bring into being, cher 
objects, as painting, sculpture, and the fine arts in general, also the 
useful and mechanical arts. This I think is the distinction here intended. 
Moral and political philosophy come under the head of sciences which 
have facts, moral and social, for the objects of their study ; though they 
belong to the practical department of knowledge, and have action for 
their end and objcct. émornpn and its object ro émornrcy, are relative 
terms, the one necessarily iinplying the other, Categ. c. 10, 11 5 27, xaly 
emotnun S€ To emioTnT@ ws Ta mpos Tt avrixecra ; and often elsewhere. 
This may help to establish the necessary connexion which is assumed 
between knowledge, science, art, and their objects. But I do not suppose 
that Ar. here means to assert the existence of a natural law which con- 
nects them ; but only that, as a matter of fact, men never do choose as an 
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object of study in science, or try their hand at producing by art, anything 
which they know in the one case to have no real existence, and in the 
other to be incapable of being produced. 

§9. ‘And again, anything (that we wish to do, or to effect, in the 
ordinary course of life, as in our business or profession) of: which the 
origin of generation lies in things which we would (if we wished it, 
opt. with dy,) influence or control either by force or persuasion (meaning 
by év rovrots men in particular, as appears from what follows; but not 
excluding /hings, as circumstances, conditions and such like, the command 
of which might enable us to effect our purpose); such are (persons whom 
we can influence or control) those whose superiors we are in strength 
and fower, or those who are under our authority, or our friends’, The 
two first classes illustrate the dvayxatew the force of superior strength, and 
of authority natural (as that of a parent or master) or legal (the authority 
of the magistrate) ; the third, friends, who are amenable to persuasion, 
exemplify the meiGecy. 

§ 10. ‘If the parts are possible, so also is the whole: and if the 
whole of anything, so are the parts, as a general rule: for if slit in front, 
toe-piece, and upper-leather, are capable of being made, then also shoes 
can be made; and if shoes, then front-slit, toe-piece, and upper-leather’, 
A whole implies its parts, and the parts a whole. Whole and part 
are relative terms: neither of them can stand alone, nor has any 
meaning except in reference to tts correlative: hence of course the 
possibility of the one necessarily implies the possibility of the other. 
OAov Aé€yerat ov pyOév ameatt pépos €& av Aéyerat Grdov dice, Metaph. 
‘A 26, 1023 6 26. Ib. c. 2, 1013 & 22, the whole is said to be ro ri jv etvat, 
‘the Avyos or formal cause of a thing, that which makes the combination 
of parts what it was to be, viz. a whole, and therefore of course z#- 
separable from it. 

The qualification, ws émi ro modu, of the wxzversal possibility of the 
divisibility of a whole into its parts, seems to be introduced to meet the 
objection which might arise from the existence or conception of détaipera, 
such as a geometrical point, or an atom, or the human soul, or Par- 
menides’ ‘one’, odAov, pouvoyevés,...év Evvexes [Ritter and Preller, Hzs¢. 
Phil. § 145]. 

Of the parts of a shoe here mentioned we have absolutely no infor- 
mation either in ancient or modern authorities. The explanation of the 
word mpooxicpa, given by Photius, who refers to Aristophanes for an ex- 
ample of it, el8os dwodyparos ** 4ng, the same words with the 
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addition of érxtopévov éx rod Eumrpoobev, and Pollux—will not apply here 
at all events, nor to Ar. Probl. Xxx 8, Umddnpa éx mpooyioparos, where 
it is plainly, as here, a part of the shoe, and not the whole—though it 
is probable enough that Aristophanes in the passage referred to by Pho- 
tius may have meant it by vmddnparos ei8os: and xepadis and yirey are 
passed over in total silence: they appear in none of the dictionaries of 
antiquity that I am acquainted with, nor are the ordinary Lexicons more 
instructive. We are left therefore to conjecture as to the precise meaning 
of them, but I think the consideration of the words themselves will help 
us at least to understand what they represent, 

mpocxtopa is ‘a slit in front’ of the shoe, with which Aristotle’s use 
of the word in the Problem above quoted exactly agrees. This I think 
is fully confirmed by a drawing of a uaddnza in Becker's Charicles, p. 
448 (Transl. ed. 2), which is a facsimile of a modern half-boot laced up 
in front. The mpécxecpa is the slit down the front, which when the shoe 
is worn has to be laced up. This seems pretty certain ; but of xeghaXis 
I can only conjecture from the name, that it is a head-piece, or caf, 
covering the foes, and distinguishing this kind of shoe from those in 
which the toes were left uncovered, which seems to have been the usual 
fashion. yiroy—guided by a very common use of the word, which 
extends it from a covering of the body to, any covering whatsoever (in 


. Rost and Palm’s Lexicon, s.v. No. 2, Vol. I. p. 2466)—I have supposed 


to mean the upper leather, the object of which, just like that of the 
tunic or coat, is to protect or cover the upper part of the foot, and 
keep out the cold. Stephens’ Lexicon referring to this passage translates 
keharis legumentun capitis / Xen. Cyrop. VIII 2. 5, (where oyi{wy and 
x'ravas are used in connexion with shoes,) and Schneider’s note, throw - 
no additional light upon the exact meaning of these three words. 

§311. ‘The possibility of a genus or class implies that of any sub- 
ordinate sfeczes, and conversely ; if a vessel can be built, then triremes ; 
and if triremes, then a vessel’, 

§ 12. ‘Andif the one of two things that stand in a natural relation to 
one another (i.e. two relative terms; see above, § 8 and 10) be possible, 
then also the other ; as double implies the possibility of half, and half of 
double’, Categ.c. 10, 11 5 26, diAdotoy kal jyeov is one of the stock 
examples of one kind of ra mpos ru, the category of relation. Of these 
relative opposites Cicero says, Top. XI 49, xam alia guoque sunt contrari- 
orum genera, velut ea guae cum aliguo conferuntur: ut duplum, simplum ; 
multa, pauca, longum, brevi; maius, minus. In de Invent. I 30. 47, the 
argument from these offosites is thus illustrated; J” its rebus guae sub 
eandem rationem cadunt hoc modo probabile consideratur: Nam si 
Rhodits turpe non est portorium locare, ne Hermacreonti quidem turpe 
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est conducere. To which Quintilian (referring to this place of Cicero, and 
quoting the example) adds—-de suo apparently, for it is not in the original 
—Quod discere honestum, et docere|comp. Cicero, Orator, § 145]. Victorius. 
Ar. Rhet. II 23. 3, mocety and macyecy re xeAcdoat and mwemonxeva. ef yap 
pnd’ div alcypov To madciv, odd Huy To oveto Oat. 

§ 13. ‘And if a.thing can be done without art or preparation (or 
perhaps rather, afpavatus) it is a fortiori possible to do by aid of art’ (da 
with gen. ‘through a channel’, medium, and hence, ‘ by means of’), and 
pains (study, attention)’. This is not the exact converse of the topic of § 3, 
which implied the possibility of a thing being done a¢ a// from that of its 
being we// done; here the use of art, study and attention, and any other 

’ artificial means by which we assist nature, is alleged as facilitating the 
construction of anything, or of carrying out any purpose or design that 
we may have in view: the possibility of doing anything without art 
implies @ fortiori the possibility of doing it with additional help and 
contrivance. 

In the two verses of Agathon (from an uncertain play) which follow, 
the old reading was kat pny ta pév ye TH TUXN Mpaccev, Ta 8€ Hui dvayKy 
kal réxvn mpocylyverat, but Porson’s transposition of rvyy and réxvy (ad 
Med. 1090), which is undoubtedly right, has been adopted by Bekker, 
ed. 3, and Spengel, as it was by Elmsley, ad Med. 1062. This altera- 
tion brings them into the required correspondence with Aristotle’s text. 
“If”, says Aristotle, “anything ‘can be effected without art”,—which is 
interpreted as it were by Agathon’s “accident, and necessity or over- 
powering force”. But ry réyvy may be very well retained; and the 
translation will be: “And moreover it falls to our lot to do (effect) some 
things by art, others by force and mere accident”. mpooyiyveoOae occurs 
three times in this sense, effictor, accido, in Sophocles, Oed. Col. 1200, 
Electr. 761, Trach. 1163 (Ellendt’s Zex.). 

§ 14. ‘And anything that is possible for inferiors in capacity (and 
personal qualities in general), and power or position, and intelligence, is 
a fortiori possible to the opposites (those who are superior) in all these’, 
Schrader quotes in illustration: Evgo haec (ferre laborem, contemnere 
vulnus,) veteranus miles facere poterit, doctus vir sapiensque non poterit? 
tlle vero melius ac non paullo guidem (Cic. Tusc. 1117). Galgacus, ap. 
Tacit. Agric. 31, Brigantes femina duce exurere coloniam, expugnare 
castra, ac nist felicttas in socordiam vertisset, exuere ingum potuere: nos 
integri et indomtti primo statim congressu non ostendemus quos siti 
Caledonia viros seposuertt? 
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‘As indeed Isocrates said, that it was monstrous to suppose that what 
an Euthynus could learn he himself should be unable to discover’. Of 
Euthynus Buhle says, “de Euth. nihil constat, praeterquam quod ex 
hoc loco colligi potest, fuisse eum stupidi et sterilis ingenii hominem.” 
After all it is only Jsecrat¢es estimate of him that we have to judge by: 
in comparison with himself most of Isocrates’ contemporaries were to him 
contemptible. The name of Euthynus does not occur in Isocrates’ extant 
orations, A doubtful speech, mpés Ev@uvowy (Ready wit), is printed with 
‘his works. This Euthynous was dveweds Nixiov, §9. Of course he cannot 
be the person here meant. Euthynus,a wrestler, is mentioned by De- 
mosthenes, ¢. Mid. § 71, who might Josszbly be the man for whom Isocrates 
expressed his contempt. 

[The latter part of the speech mpds Ev@uvovry, Isocr. Or. 21, has not 
been preserved, and Aristotle may possibly be here referring to something 
in the part that is now missing. Perhaps the only difficulty about this sup- 
position is the loose sense in which }ooxparns épy must then be interpreted, 
as the speech in question (whether wvztten, as I believe, by Isocrates, or 

not) was not delivered by him. In another speech, Isocr. mpos KadAipa- 
xov, Or. 18 § 15, we have the words: Oavpdlo & ei avréy peév jxavov yvovat 
vopicer, ort...eue & ovK ay overat tour efevpeiv, elrrep €BovAdpny Yrevodn A€yery, 
6te x.7-X., and Aristotle may, after all, be quoting memoriter,.as is his 
wont, from the latter passage; in this case we should have to suppose 
that Ev6uvos is a slip of memory for KaAAipayos. See Blass, die A ttische 
Beredsamkeit, 1 203; and comp. Jebb’s Aétic Orators, 11 259. S.] 

- §15. ‘On the impossible, it is plain that the orator may be supplied 
with topics from the opposites of those which have been already men- 
. tioned (on the possible)’. 

Umdpxer| ‘are already there’, ready at hand, for use; as a stock, on 
which he may draw for his materials, 

§ 16. The second of the xowoi remot is the topic of fact, ‘whether such 
and such a thing has been done or not’: this is most useful in the forensic 
branch, in courts of law. It is the ordots oroyacrixy, status contecturalis 
the first of the legal zsswes, and the first question that arises in a case. 
To this is appended, §§ 23—25, fact future; or rather, future probability, 

_whether so and so is likely to happen or not. This of course belongs 
almost to the deliberative orator, who has to advise upon a future course 
of policy. The following topics suggest arguments to prove the probability 
of some act having been committed which the pleader wishes to establish 
against his antagonist. 

‘First of all we may infer that if anything that is naturally less likely 
to have occurred has happened (been done), then (a fortior7) anything (of 
the same kind) that is more usual may probably have happened also’. 
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The probability the degree of which is estimated by the frequency of 
recurrence, being in the latter case greater. Introd. p. 160. 

§17. ‘And if (in a relation of prior and posterior, antecedent and 
consequent) the usual consequent (of the antecedent) has happened, then 
(we may argue that) the antecedent also has happened; as, for instance, 
‘the having forgotten something implies a previous learning, some time or 
other, of the same’, Learning is the necessary antecedent of forgetting ; 
without the first the second is impossible. As this is a necessary con- 
#exton, the argument from it is a rexpypiov, a certain indication : it is not 
however convertible, as a necessary sequence; for it does not follow that, 
because a man can’t forget without having first learnt, he also can’t learn 
without afterwards forgetting: the converse is only probable, not neces- 
Sary. 

§ 18. When power is combined with the will to do a thing, we may 
argue that the thing has been done: this is human nature: every one, 
having the power to do what he wishes, does it; because there is no im- 
pediment, nothing to hinder him from the gratification of his desire, 
Polit. VIII (V) 10, 1312 5 3, & 8€ BovAovrat 8uvapevoe mparrovart travres. 

§ 19. ‘Further, it may be argued that an act has been done, if the 
supposed perpetrator had the wish or desire to do it, and no external 
circumstances stood in his way; or if he had the power of doing it (some 
injury to another), and at the same time was angry; or if he had at the 
same time a desire and the power of satisfying it’, (the deszre here is 
especially /ws¢, and the act done, adultery); ‘for men for the most part are 
wont to gratify their impulses when they have the power of doing so; the 
bad from want of self-control, and the good because their desires are 
good or well-directed (because they desire what is good, and nothing 
else). 

éBovrero, éreOvper] “Voluit praevia deliberatione, concupivit ex 
affectu.” Schrader. If Schrader meant by voluzt that BovAnots is well- 
ing and not wishing, and that it implies deliberation and purpose, as he 
certainly seems to say, this is a mistake. I will endeavour to determine 
the proper signification of BovAnors and its distinction from émOupia. 

First, however, it must be admitted that neither of the two terms, Bov- 
AecOar and émbupeiv, is confined exclusively to its own proper and pri- 
mary sense: these like other terms of psychology are used with a lati- 
tude and indefiniteness which belong to a very early stage of inquiry 
into the constitution of our inner man. For instance, dwOupla, whl 
properly denotes the three bodily appetites, is often extended 
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whole class of des#res, mental as well as bodily ; and thus becomes iden- 
tified or confounded with BovAnots. 

From a comparison of three passages of our author in which we 
find notices of BovAnots, we draw the inference that it means wish 
and not will, Will implies purpose, and we are distinctly told in 
Eth. Nic, lt 4, 1111 5 20 seq. that BovAnows is distinguished from 
mpoaipeots, deliberate moral purpose, by the absence of this. Further 
the exercise of mpoaipects is confined to things which are in our 
power to do or avoid; the wish sometimes is directed to what is 
impossible or unattainable, to immortality for instance or happiness. 
It is also directed to the evd, whereas mpoaipeots looks rather to the means 
of attaining the end. rédos éorl ray mpaxray 6 8 atro BovAdpeba, Eth. 
Nic. 11, 1094 @19, Further it is always directed to what is good, real or 
supposed, Rhet.1 10. 8. Psychologically considered, it belongs to the 
family of the opéfes, the instinctive impulses which prompt to action, 
acting unconsciously and without deliberation. These are three, de 
Anima Il. 3, 414 6 2, dpeéts pev yap ércOuyia (appetite) xal Oupds (passion, 
especially anger), xat BovAnots (wish, the mental desire of good). (BovAnats, 
Rhet. u. s., is distinguished from émOupia, by this intellectual character 
of discrimination between good and bad; ém6upia being a mere animdl ap- 
petite, adoyos dpeéis). Comp. de Anima I. 5,411 @28, ére 8€ ro emiOupetv Kar 
BovrecGat Kal Crws af opé&ers, where the two are again distinguished. And 
in Rhet. u. s. the three dpé£ecs are divided into Aoy:orexy and GAoyor, the 
former character belonging to BovAnars, the latter (irrational) to Ovpos 
and émOupia. émiOupia therefore is bodily appetite, and éreAduer here, as 
a cause of crime, though not excluding hunger and thirst, refers more 
particularly to /usf. In the second case, émiOvpotow rév émecxay, ‘de- 
sire’ is extended to intellectual impulses, which can distinguish good 
from bad; and is thus confounded with BovAnots, which denotes wishing, 
but not willing. It is to be observed that the discrimination which is 
exercised by BovAnois in the choice of good, is purely impulsive or 
instinctive, otherwise it would not be one of the opéfers: it employs no 
calculation or deliberation like the mpoaipeots preparatory to decision, 
and does not always stimulate to action; as when it is directed to im- 
possibilities, 

ei éduvato xal wpyifero] Because anger, as long as it lasts, is always 
accompanied by the desire of vengeance, which, if a man have the power, 
he will be sure to wreak on the object of his anger, 11 2.2. After each of 
these three clauses supply wérpayey, from § 18, as the apodosis. 

§ 20. kal el fuedre yiyveoOat, cal wosetv] What seems to be meant is 
this; anything which was on the point of being done, we may assume to 
have actually happened ; or whatever a man was on the point of doing, 
that he actually did. Expressed at full length this would run, xai ef rz 
eperre yiyverOat, (eyévero)* cat (ef ris fueAde) woceiv, éroinoev, or méTpayev 
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(again from § 18). In any other Greek author one would hardly perhaps 
venture upon thus supplying an ellipse; but I see no other way of ex- 
tracting at once sense and Greek from the text. There appears to be no 
variation in the MSS. Bekker, ed. 3, and Spengel, read cal ef eueAde 
[ytyveo Oat, xat] roeiv. In § 19, the latter also puts éSovAero xal, and (after 
éx@Avev) wal ef duvarov (so A’ for édtvaro), in brackets, as interpolations. 
The last three words are also omitted by Ms Z”. It seems to me that, 
in the two latter cases at least, the text is perfectly intelligible and 
defensible. The only reason alleged for omitting the five words in 
brackets in § 19 is that, if we retain them, ef éSovAcro...éxaAvey is a mere 
repetition of the preceding e? é3vvaro rai éSovAero. That this is not the 
case, Victorius has pointed out in his explanation. The former of the 
two topics, § 18, combines power and wish: both together are certain to 
produce the act. The latter statement is different; the wish alone is 
sufficient to produce the act—provided there are no external impedi- 
ments in the way: in that case the mcre wish, the internal impulse, is 
zo# sufficient. 

_ £For it is natural or likely—this is all we want for our argument— 
that one who is waiting to do something, or on the point of doing it, 
would also actually carry out his intention, and do it: the probability 
is that it has been done ’. 

§ 21. In this connexion of antecedent and consequent, if it is usual, 
but not necessary, it is a sign, onpetov, and uncertain ; when necessary, 
It is a rexunpwov. Anal. Pr, 11 27, sub init. onpetov (here including both 
kinds) 8€ BovAeras (would be, if it could: aspires to be) elva: mpéracis 
arrodecrixy avayxaic. } év8o£os* ov yap Gyros Eatw 7h ov yevopevov mporepor, 
i} Vorepov yéyove TO mpaypa, ToUTO oOnpetoy eos TOU yeyovevat 7 elvat. 

‘And again, if what had been previously (redvxes, ‘had always been’, 
the regular accompaniment) the natural antecedent of so and so, (of the 
assumed event, or imputed act,) or means to a certain end, has happened, 
(then the ordinary consequent has happened, or the end aimed at been 
attained) ; for instance, we infer from the occurrence of thunder that 
there has been lightning ; and from the attempt, the execution of a 
crime’. By éreipace, says Victorius, is meant—principally, not exclusively 
—stuprum, ‘seduction’, the attempt on a woman’s chastity: on this use 
of the verb me:pav see Ruhnken ad Tim. s.v. p. 210. Timaeus explains 
it, wetpatew 81a Acyov maida # yvvaixa. Plat. Phaedr. 227 C, Arist. Plut. 
150, and Lat. ¢esxtare. 

‘And (the converse) if what had been the ordinary natural conse- 
quent of something else, or the end of certain means (the aim and 
object of certain actions) has happened, then we infer that the ante- 
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cedent in the one case has occurred, the means to the end in the 
other have been employed, as we infer‘lightning from thunder, and the 
attempt from the execution of an act or crime. And of all these cases, 
in some the connexion is of necessity, in the rest only for the most part’. 
The natural antecedent and consequent, as the uniform order of nature, 
is the ecessary connexion: of the uncertain issues of human agency, ra 
ép jyiv, actions which depend upon ourselves and our own will, nothing 
more than probability can be predicated : dyamnroyv ovy mept rorovTmy Kai 
€x ToLoUT@y Aeyovras TaxvAas Kat TUm@ TdAnOés évdeixvvaOat, rai wept Tay 
as €mt TO moAD Kat €K ToLOUT@Y AéyorTas ToL\adTa Kal oupmepaiverba: the 
conclusions of moral and social sciences can but amount to probability 
(Eth. Nic. I 1, 1094 5 19, ef passim). Consequently, the connexion of 
motives and actions, and of actions with one another, follows only a 
general rule, and this rule can never be applied with absolute certainty. 

§ 22, Materials for arguments on the topic of ‘not happening’, the 
disproof of a statement of fact, may plainly be derived from the opposites 
of the preceding, which shew how it may be established. The verb is 
omitted : supply, as in § £5, dwapye. This omission of the verb probably 
accounts for the omission of or: in MSS Q, Y°, Z°. 

§ 23. Arguments for the establishment of the probability of future 
events and consequences clearly may be derived from the same source: 
for where the power and the wish to do anything are united, the thing 
will be done; as likewise when desire, anger, and calculation, are 
accompanied by the power of gratifying the two first, and carrying out the 
third. Spengel has again, without manuscript authority, bracketed kal Ao- 
y‘opo as an interpolation ; doubtless because it is not mentioned in §§ 18, 19, 
of which this isa summary. The objection has been already anticipated 
and answered by Victorius. Calculation or reasoning is implied, he 
thinks, in the desires of good men, which are always directed to what 
is good, I cannot think however that this is what Ar. means here by 
Aoyiopos. And if we insist upon the strict interpretation of émOupotow, 
as excluding any operation of the intellect, still it is hard to deny the 
author the opportunity of supplying in § 23 what he has omitted to 
notice in § 19. The statement is perfectly true: ‘calculation Z/us the 
power’ of carrying it out w2/7 produce future consequences: neither 
does it contradict anything that has been said before, but merely 
supplements it. After all even Aristotle is a man, and liable to human 
infirmities ; and certainly his ordinary style of writing is not of that 
character which would lead us to expect rigorous exactness: on the 
contrary it is hasty and careless in a degree far beyond the measure of 
ordinary writing. Upon the whole, I see no reason whatsoever for 
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excluding xa) Aoyiop@ from the text: the MSS warrant it, and Bekker 
retains it. 

dca raira x.7.A.] The meaning of this obscure sentence seems to be 
this:—It follows from what has just been stated, da radra—the statement, 
that is, that the co-existence of impulse (desire and passion) with power, 
is a sure source or spring of action—that the intention which these 
impulses suggest,—whether it be immediately, in the very impulse (or, 
starting-point, first start) to action, or (future) when a man is anxiously 
waiting for his opportunity (ev peAAnoet),—is most likely to be carried out; 
and then an additional reason is assigned for the probability of the 
future event when it is on the point of taking place, either immediately, 
or not long hence, that things that are impending (acts or events) are 
for the most part much more likely to happen than those that are not’ 
impending. With éy épyq comp. Soph. Phil. 566, odrw caf éppny Spaoww. 

I subjoin Victorius’ explanation. “Vi etiam horum locorum, si operam 
dabat ut gereret, ac iam iamque eam rem aggrediebatur (hoc enim 
valere hic arbitror év opyz7z), aut denique si post facere aliquando statuerat 
(quod significari arbitror hoc verbo peAAyjoec) dici potest id futurum: 
duos autem, si ita legatur, manifesto locos complectitur: quorum prior 
rei tentandae peragendaeque propinquior erat: alter tantum facere in 
animo habebat.” 

§ 24. ‘And if the things that had previously been in the habit of 
preceding, in a natural order of succession, have already happened, (then 
we may expect the usual consequent); if the clouds gather, we may 
expect rain’. 

cuvvedeiy, transitive, Arist. Av. 1502. Here impersonal, according 
to the analogy of verbs which express states of weather or atmospheric 
phenomena, Jeu, viper, €Bpovrnce, Horpawev, supra § 21, €reoe, Thuc. V, 52. 

The impersonal use of these verbs is explained by the original ex- 
pression, and subsequent omission of a subject, 6 Geds or Zevs (the God 
of the sky). In their ignorance of the natural causes of these and similar 
phenomena, they attributed them to divine interposition [Shilleto on. 
Thuc. I 51. 2, Evverxorage }. 

§ 25. ‘And if anything which would serve as means to a particular 
end (act or event) has happened, then we may infer that the end 
object which these imply is likely to be brought about; as a four 
implies a future house’, 
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§ 26. The last of the three xowoi rowos is that of amplification and 
depreciation, of exalting and magnifying or disparaging and vilifying any- 
thing, according as we desire to set it in a favourable or unfavourable 
light. Its usual name is av&ew xat pecody, 11 18. 4; 26,1; III 19.3. Comp. 
Introd. p. 276, on II 26, and the note. Though this is a xowos romos, and 
therefore can be used in the three branches of Rhetoric, it is most 
especially applicable to the émiSecxrexoy yevos, and finds there its most 

‘natural and appropriate sphere; I 9. 40. 

‘The subject of (epi) the arguments or inferences that may be drawn 
as to the value of things, absolute or comparative; of greatness and 
littleness of things in themselves, or relatively to one another; or in. 
general of things great and small; is clear from what has been already 
said’. They have been treated of under the head of the deliberative’ 
branch of Rhetoric, in I 6, on things good in themselves, and I 7, on the 
degrees, or comparative value of them. : 

dwdas] simpliciter (Victorius), seems to be more applicable to peyebos 
than to the relative pei{oy and €Aarroy. As itis applied here to the latter, 
it must mean that the degree, or relative value, is the ov/y thing which is 
taken into the account of them in that chapter. 

‘And therefore, since in each of the three kinds of speeches (1 3. 5)’ 
the end or object proposed is some form of good, that is to say, either the 
expedient, or the fair and right, or the just, it is plain that these must be 
the channels by which they are all (all three kinds of speakers) supplied 
with the materials of their amplifications’. 

oiov] ‘that is to say’, nempe, scilice¢, not ‘for instance’; defining or 
explaining, not exemplifying; occurs perpetually in Aristotle’s writings. 
Waitz has some examples on Categ. c. 4, 1 618; comp. note on 4 6 233. 
and Bonitz on Metaph. A 4, 98546. . [For some instances, see z#/rva, note 
on III I. 4.] 

§ 27. ‘But to carry our inquiries beyond this into the subject of 
magnitude and excess or superiority absolutely and in themselves is mere 
idle talk (trifling with words): for for use, or practical purposes (the 
needs or business of life), particular things are far more important (au- 
thoritative, carry greater weight with them, are more convincing) than’ - 
universals’, What is said here of particulars being more useful than: 
universals for practice, or for the practitioner in any art, and therefore 
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for the rhetorician, is illustrated by Metaph. A 1,981 @ 12, mpos ev oov To 
mparrew éunerpia réxvns ovdey Soxei Stadepewv, dAAa Kal paddov éemirvyxa-. 
vovras opapev Tovs éuieipous tay dveu THs épmetplas Adyoy €xovrwy. airtov 
& dren pev eumetpia rav Kal Exacrov ears yvaots, 4 d€ réxvy ray KaboXdov, ai 
d€ mpdkers nal ail yeverets macas wept rd Ka Exacrov elow"® ov yap avOpwroy 
vytd{et 6 larpevov...dddAa KadXiav } Swxparny. In Rhet.1 2.11, where at- 
first sight this might seem to be contradicted, the author is speaking of 
Rhetoric as an art, which deals with universals, if it be a true art and not 
a mere empirical practice: here as a practice, and as employed by 
practitioner. : 

kevodoyeiy] is found in the same sense applied to the mere variety or 
zdle talk, without meaning, of the Platonic ideas, in Metaph. A 9, 991 6 20, 
and the repetition of the same passage, M 5, 1079 6 26. 


CHAP. XX. 

"Having now finished the treatment of the special modes of rhetorical 
proof, the ein, 780s, waGos and xowol ramot, we have next to speak of the 
universal, 

Hitherto the objects of our investigation and analysis have been of 
a special character, included under particular sciences, chiefly moral and. 
political, and also, under the three branches of Rhetoric, the topics severally 
appropriate to each: the 740s and sdéos, the secondary arguments, by 
which a favourable impressien of the speaker’s character is conveyed to 
the audience, and they themselves brought into the state of feeling which 
his purpose requires, are likewise confined to Rhetoric: as are also the 
Kowvol rémot—common to all the three branches, though even these are not 
equally applicable to all, and may therefore in a sense be inchaded under 
the term ida (so Schrader)\—We now proceed to what remains to be 
done before we bring the logical and intellectual division of Rhetoric to 
its conclusion—to give an account of the two universal methods common 
to all reasoning of every kind, compared with which all the rest may be 
called ia, viz. deduction, demonstration, syllogism, and induction ; or, 
as. they appear in Rhetoric, in the imperfect forms of enthymeme (in- 
ference) and example ; which are in fact the only two methods by which 


we can arrive at truth and in re 8 ov povoy of Scarexrixot xai 
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orotavouy pcOodov, viv ay ein Aexréov. Gravra yap morevopev f bia ovA- 
Aoyicpot 7 €€ eraywyys. Aristotle supposed that inductive reasoning 
could be reduced to a syllogistic form [Grote’s Avéstotle 1 268]. Anal. 
Pr. If 23, 6859. elrep pavOdvopev f} émaywyg 4 drodeifes. Anal. Post. 1 
18, 81440. This explanation will reconcile the apparent contradiction 
of including the xotvot romot under i8:a; it is only as contrasted with the 
still more universal induction and demonstration that they can be so called. 

‘These common (universal) modes of persuasion, or rhetorical proof, . 
are generically two (two in kind as we say; two sfecies in one genus), 
example and enthymeme; for youn is a part of enthymeme’. This last 
remark is meant to correct the ordinary treatment of the yvdpn as a 
distinct species of argument, apart from the enthymeme, of which in 
reality it is a mere variety. This is actually done in the Rhet. ad Al. 
c. 7 (8). 2 and c. 11 (12). The yvopun and its logical character are de- 
scribed in the next chapter, § 2. 

§ 2. ‘First of all then let us speak of example; for example is like 
induction, and induction is a beginning or origin’. éjAov 8) dre np ra 
mpota eraywyn yvwpifew avayxatov’ cat yap ataOnos ore To KaOodov Eprrotel. 
Anal. Post. 11 19, 100 6 3, and the whole chapter. Induction is a de- 
ginning, because from and by it, originally from objects of sense, we 
collect all our primary (mpora) and universal first principles, the highest 
apxai, from which all our syllogisms must ultimately be deduced. It 
seems that this is assigned as a reason for deginning with mapadecypa, 
which is a variety of induction, rather than with évOvpnya, the rhetorical 
offshoot of dmrode&ts, demonstration or deduction. On mapaderypa, or 
example in general, see Introd. p. 105, seq. 

‘Of examples there are two kinds: one of them is to relate past facts, 
the other to invent them for oneself. Of the latter again, one kind is 
comparison or illustration ; the other Adyot, fables, like Aesop’s and the 
Libyan’; (and the fables of Phaedrus, La Fontaine, and Gay). The ilus- 
tration, ‘those of Aesop and the Libyan’, is confined to only one of the 
two kinds of Aoyor, fables proper, in which animals, plants, or even 
inanimate objects are endowed with speech and reason: the other in- 
cludes fictions, tales, stories: analogous cases, fictitious, and made for 
the occasion, or more usually derived from the writings of poets, espe- 
cially epic and tragic, philosophers, historians, or any authors of credit. 
See further on these terms and divisions, Introd. pp. 254—6, and the 
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references there given: and on Adyo, ‘fables’, p. 255, note. On the 
Fable, see some excellent remarks in Miiller, HY. G. Z, c. X1 14,15; and 
G. C. Lewis, in PA2/. Mus. 1 280, “On the fables of Babrius.” He begins 
with this definition:—‘A fable may be defined to be an analogical 
narrative, intended to convey some moral lesson, in which irrational 
animals or objects are introduced as speaking.” 

§3. gor 8é ro peév mpaypara Aéyew] For mapdderypa of the older 
editions, I accept with Bekker, ed. 3, Spengel’s alteration mpdypara A€yeuw. 
It is suggested by MS A° rapadeiypara A€yev, and supported by § 8, ra da 
Tov mpayparev; see in Zrans. Bav. Acad. Munich 1851, p. 49. 

‘The historical example (ré Aéyerv mpaypara mpoyeyeynpéva) is of this 
kind: as if, for instance (a deliberative speaker) were to say, We must arm 
against the King’ (the Great King, the King of Persia, as usual without 
the article), ‘and not allow him to subdue Egypt: for in fact Darius did 
not cross (the Aegean to attack us) until he had secured (got possession 
of) Egypt, but as soon as he had done that, he add cross; and Xerxes 
again did not make /zs attempt upon us until he had seized it, but crossed 
as soon as he was master of it: and therefore (the zzference from the two 
examples or historical parallels) this Kjng also is likely to cross if he is 
allowed to seize it, so that we must not permit it’, The case here given 
in illustration is probably an imaginary one, ef tts Aéyou; and this seems 
to be Victorius’s opinion. But it is barely possible that the recovery of 
Egypt by Ochus, o perovopacOeis *Apragépfns (Diod.), about 350 B.C., 
Clint. Fast. Hell, 11, p. 316 and note w, may have attracted the attention of 
the Athenian assembly, and this argument have been used by one of the 
speakers on the question. Max Schmidt, in his tract Ox the date of the 
Rhetoric, makes use of this passage as helping to fix it, pp. 19—2!. 
Artaxerxes’ expedition to Egypt was undertaken in 351 B.C., and continued 
through the next year. Both the rival sovereigns, Nectanebus, the reign- 
ing king, and Artaxerxes, sent ambassadors to the Greek states for aid, 
and the subject excited general interest at Athens, as well as in the rest 
of Greece, It was at this time that Aristotle, who was then employed on 
his Rhetoric, introduced this illustration, which was suggested by what 
was actually going on at the time. 

§ 4. mapaBody is juxtaposition, setting one thing dy ¢he side of another 
for the purpose of comparison and illustration; taking analogous or 
parallel cases; it is the argument from analogy, dv ris dvvnrat oporov cpap, 

‘ §7. <A good instance of rasa%)- in this sense occurs, Pol. II 5,1264 0 4, 
where Plato is said w analogy, x tov Onpiav 
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(i.e. dogs), to prove that the pursuits and occupations of men and women 
should be the same. 

‘Of mapaBodr! the Socratic practice or method is an example; as for 
instance if one were to say, that the magistrates ought not to be chosen by - 
lot: for this is analogous to the case of choosing for the athletes (who were 
to enter the lists) not those who are fitted for the combat, but those upon 
whom the lot falls ; or to choosing the steersman out of a crew of sailors 
on the principle that it was the man who won the toss, and not the man 
of knowledge and skill (the man who knows his business), that ought to 
be chosen’, 

This. very same analogy is ascribed to Socrates by the accuser 
at his trial, as one of those which he was in the habit of using, 
Xen. Memor. 1 2.9. And the same mode of inference, from the analogy 
of the mechanical and other arts, was transmitted by Socrates to Plato, 
and through him to his pupil Aristotle, in whose writings it constantly 
appears in illustration of many of his moral and social and political 
theories. It is to this practice of Socrates that Critias refers, when he 
and Charicles, during the tyranny of the Thirty, summoned him before 
them, and forbade him to continue his dialectical practice and inter- 
course with the young Athenians. Socrates inquires what sort of ques- 
tions he is ordered to abstain from. Ib. 1 2.37, 6 dé Kpirias, dda rave . 
Toi oe dréxer Oat, Ey, Senoet,  Soxpares, ray cxvtéwy Kal TOY TexTOveY Kal 
TOY xadkéwy’ Kal yap ota avrovs On KararerpipOat StabpvAXoupévous Urs 
gov. Similarly Callicles, Plat. Gorg. 491 A, 7) rods Oeovs, arexvas ye det 
okuréas te kal xvapéas cal payelpous Aéyov nat latpods ovdév mavet, x.7-A. 
Alcibiades, Sympos. 221 E, dvovs yap xavOndious Aéyet kal yaAxéas Tivds 

1 TlapaBod7 is thus described by Eustath. ad II. A p. 176 (ap. Gaisford, Néyerat dé 
mwapaBory didre rors Aeyoudvors mapaBddXet, rouréore ocvyxplyer kal maparlOnot, wpay- 
pd Te yvptmov elwOds del ylvecOac: Grep dpelrer wdvrws yvwpimwrepoy elvat Tod dt é 
wapel\ynrrat, xaxla yap wapaBorys 7d &yvyworor kal dovyndes...dtore obde Sidackadcxy 
4 Tovatrn €or wapaBod}. On the definition, and various definitions of the ‘parable,’ 
see Trench on the Parables, Ch. 1 Introd. The author in defining parable, and dis- 
tinguishing it from fable, seems to confine himself too exclusively to the New Testa- 
ment parables, when he says that the latter ‘‘ is constructed to set forth a truth 
spiritual and heavenly,” whereas the fable “‘never lifts itself above the earth”; it 
‘*inculcates maxims of prudential morality, industry, caution, foresight,” all its 
morality being of a worldly character, p. 2. And again, p. 9, “the parable differs 
from the fable, moving as it does in a spiritual world, and never transgressing the 
actual order of things natural.” Avistotle, to whom Dr Trench does not refer, dis- 
tinguishes parable 7 general from fable by this; that the former depicts Auman 
relations (in which the N, T. parable coincides with it) ; it zvents analogous cases, 
which are not historical, but always such as might be so; always probable, and 
corresponding with what actually occurs in real life. The fable is pure fiction, and 
its essential characteristic is, that it invests beasts, birds, plants, and even things in- 
animate with the attributes of humanity. 
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kat oxvroropous Kat Bupoodéwas, cal det Sia tov avtav raira daiverat 
Aéyer. And Hippias’ sneer, Xen. Mem. Iv 4, 5 and 6, (Socrates had 
just compared more suo the teaching of justice to that of various trades,) 
ért yap ov, @ Swxpares, Ta avTa ekeiva A€yets, a Ey@ madrat moTé Gov FKovca, 
and Socrates’ rejoinder repeated in Gorg. 490 E, 491 B. Compare Xen: 
Mem. III 1.2 and 4, 117.6. Plat. Rep. I 332 C, 333 C, II 370 D, 374 C, 
VIII 551 C (the pilot), Gorg. 447 D, and indeed throughout most of his 
dialogues. His favourite trades for the purposes of this kind of illus- 
tration seem to have been that of the physician and cobbler (6 oKuToTopos). 

Gowep Gy ei res] See note ad 1 1. 5, Vol. I, p. 9. 

§ 5. The fable may be exemplified by that of Stesichorus about 
Phalaris, and that of Aesop, in his defence of the demagogue. 

For when the Himereans had elected Phalaris general with absolute 
power, and were about to give him a body-guard, Stesichorus, after 
having finished the rest of his argunrent (or discussion), told them a 
fable, ‘how a horse was the sole possessor of a meadow, when a stag 
came, and desiring to take vengeance upon the stag for spoilmg his pas- 
ture he asked the man (or a man raa, MS A’, Spengel) if he could help 
him to chastise the stag: the other assented, on the condition of his 
accepting a bit and allowing himself to mount him with his javelins: so 
when he had agreed and the other had mounted, instead of his revenge 
he himself became a slave henceforth to the man: so likewise you, said 
he, see to it that ye do not in your desire of vengeance upon your ene- 
mies share the fate of the horse: for the bit ye have already—when ye 
elected a general with absolute power, but if ye grant him a body-guard 
and let him get on your backs, ¢kem henceforward ye wé// be Phalaris’ 
slaves.’ The same fable is briefly told by Horace, Ep. 1. 10. 34, Cervus 
equum pugna melior communibus herbis pellebat, &c. 

This fable of Stesichorus, which Aristotle here assigns to the 
age and case of Phalaris, is. by Conon ‘a writer in Julius Caesar's 
time,’ Bentley, Phalaris, Vol. 1. p. 106. (ed. Dyce [p. 101 ed. Wagner)) 
transferred to that of Gelon;. and this latter version is regarded by 
Bentley as the more probable; ‘the circumstances of Gelon’s history 
seem. to. countenance Conon.’ ‘If we Suppose then with the Arundel 
marble that Stesichorus lived Ol. LXxIII 3,’ (this is highly impro- 
bable ; it places Stesichorus’ foruit a full century too low, in the year 
“B.C. 486; which should indeed be 485, the year in which Gelon be- 
came master of Syracuse, Clinton,. Fasti Hellenict, sub anna,) ‘it exac ~ 
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agrees with the age of Gelon, and Conon’s account of the story may 
seem more credible than Aristotle’s. And then all the argument that 
would settle Phalaris’ age from the time of Stesichorus, will vanish 
into nothing’ (which is probably Bentley’s principal reason for main- 
taining the paradox). Mure, Miiller and Clinton, /. H., sud anno 632, 
place the date of Stesichorus’ birth in B.c. 645, 643 or 632, and 632, 
severally ; ‘so that,’ says Miiller, H. G. Z. ch. XIv 4, (as he lived over 80) 
‘he might be a contemporary of the Agrigentine tyrant Phalaris, 
against whose ambitious projects he is said by Aristotle to have warned — 
his fellow-citizens (he was a native of Himera) in an ingenious fable.’ 
Mure likewise, Vol. 111. p. 226, follows Aristotle. Clinton, /. 4., places 
Phalaris’ accession to the throne of Agrigentum in B.C. 570. On Pha- 
laris, see Mr Bunbury’s article in Smith’s Biographical Dictionary. Mr B. 
says, it would appear from Aristotle, Rhet. 11 20, if there be no mistake 
in the story there told, that he was at one time master of Himera as 
well as Agrigentum. 

On ef ddvacr’ av, see Appendix at the end of this book, On ay with the 
optative after certain particles, 

§ 6. Alowmos] On Aesop, see Miiller, Hist, Gr. Lit. c. X1 16. 

‘And Aesop in Samos as advocate for a demagogue on his trial for a 
capital offence, said that a fox in crossing a river was driven into a cleft 
or chasm (in the bank); being unable to get out, she suffered for a long 
time, and many dog-ticks fastened upon her. And a hedgehog, in his 
wanderings, when he saw her, took compassion upon her, and asked her, 
if he should (was to, of/atzve) remove the dog-ticks from her. But she would 
not allow it. And upon his asking her why, she replied, because these 
are already satiated with me and suck (draw) little blood; but if you 
remove these, others will come, hungry, and drain me of all the blood 
that is left. But you too, men of Samos, he continued, ¢4zs one will do 
you no more harm, for he has got rich; but if you put him to death, 
others will come who are poor, and they will waste all your public pro- 
perty by their thefts.’ | 

This fable is referred to also by Plutarch, An seni gerenda respublica 
p. 790 C, 9 peév yap Alcdmetos ddwmnt tov éxivoy ovK ¢la Tos KpoTwras 
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avrns addeXeity BovAcpevovy, ay yap Tovrous, en, peorovs dmaAdagéns repos 
mpoclact mewavres. Victorius. 

els ddpayya| dapayé has two senses, ‘a cliff’, as Alcm. Fragm. 44 
(Bergk), ev8ouory dpéwv xopudai re xal dapayyes ; and ‘a chasm’ or ‘cleft’, 
which it bears here. A fox in attempting to cross a rapid river has been 
carried down by the torrent, and lodged in a rent or chasm of the 
precipitous bank, and is there caught as it were in a trap, prevented 
from getting out by the rapidity of the stream in front. This sense of 
dapayé is illustrated by Thuc. 11 76, 42s, where it is used of the pits or 
clefts in the rocks into which the Athenians threw the bodies of the 
Spartan ambassadors who had been betrayed into their hands and then 
murdered, the Lacedaemonians having previously treated Athenian pri- 
soners in the same manner, dréxreway mayras xat és dapayyas évéBadov. 
Eur. Troad. 448, papayyes v8art xeyudpp@ peovea, whether they are narrow 
clefts or ravines traversed by winter torrents. Arist. Equit. 248, of 
Cleon, dapayya (met. vorago,a chasm or abyss, which swallows up all 
the income of the state) cai yapuBdiv aprayjs. Xen. de Ven. v 16, Hares 
when pursued sometimes cross rivers, xal xaradvovrat eis hapayyas “are 
swallowed up in their chasms or abysses.” 

Another of these political ‘fables’, of Antisthenes (Socraticus), is 
referred to hy Ar., Pol. 111 13, 1284 @ 15. Speaking of the folly of 
attempting to control by legislation the born rulers, who, one or more, 
excel all the rest of the citizens together in virtue, and are like Gods 
amongst men, he adds, “they would very likely reply if the attempt 
were made, dep ’Avriobéns epy rovs A€ovras Snunyopovvrwy ray Sacvirodwy 
(hares) xal rd foov agcovvray mavras Exe.” 

xuvopaiorai, ‘dog-ticks’, These canine-tormentors are as old as 
Homer. Argus, Ulysses’ dog, in his old age was covered with them: 
évOa xiwy xetr “Apyos évimdeos xuvopacréwv. Od. p’ (XVII) 300. 

§ 7. ‘Fables eo odanted to public speaking, and the virtue they 
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have lies in this, that whereas (uév) similar facts that have really happened 
are hard to fizd, fables are easier (to zavent—evpeiy being unconsciously 
used in two different senses); for they must be invented, like the parallel, 
analogous, cases ; (which, as we have seen, are invented for the occasion, 
but must be conformable to the circumstances of real life,) that is to 
say, if one Aas the faculty of seeing the analogy, which may be facilitated 
by the study of philosophy’. Philosophy is used here in a vague and - 
popular sense, for intellectual study, and mental exercise in general. 
So research and philosophising are identified, Pol. v (VIII) 11, sub fin. 
1331 @ 16, (nreiy cal pidocogety. Comp. III 11.5, olay cal év didogodiag rd 
dpotov Kat ev rodd Scéxovotw Gewpetv evoroxov, and the note there. The 
tracing of resemblances in nature is the foundation of analogous reasoning, 
and consequently of the inductive method. (nrety 3€ det emiBAErovra eri ° 
ra Gpota Kat ddiadopa, mporoy ri dmavta ravrov éyovow, «tA. Anal. Post. 
11 13,9657. In Top. A 13, 105 @ 25, 4 rov opoiov oxéyis is said to be 
one of four dpyava 8° oy evropncopey trav avAdoyicpov. Comp. c. 17, 
108 a 7, seq. on analogies. See Trendelenburg, El. Log. Ar. § 59, p. 137. 
On the various senses of grAocopia and mpaypareia (which are often 
identified ) see Waitz, ad Org. 96 4 15, Il. p. 415. 

On Isocrates’ comprehensive use of this word see note in Camb, 
Fournal of Cl. and Sacred Phil. Vol. i, No. 5, p. 150, and especially the 
passage of mept dvriddcews §§ 180—192, ‘where he includes in it all 
branches of mental education, in which Rhetoric of course occupies the 
foremost place.’ Other references are there given. [Comp. Isocr. 
Paneg. § 10 rhy mepl rovs Adyous didocodiay (with note) and especially 
Jebb’s Attic Orators, 11, p. 37.} 

Aoyot Snunyoptxoi] Snunyopixoy yévos, or Snunyopia, is one of the 
alternative names of the first branch of Rhetoric, the ovpSovdevtixéy. 
I 1,10, wept ra Snpyyopixa Kat dixavxa, tis 8nynyopixijs mpaypareias, év rois 
8nunyoptKots, 7 Onunyopia. Il 12. 5, 4 8nuryopexy A€kts. Htstorical examples 
(as indeed we are told in the next section) of similar cases that have 
already occurred, must of course be more useful to one who is addressing 
a public assembly on matters of state policy, than to the pleader in a 
court of justice, or a declaimer in an epideictic speech. But these, says 
our text, are not always easy to be found; either there are none at all, 
or they are rare; or at all events easily forgotten: whereas fad/es, and 
other analogous cases, which may be invented for the occasion, may 
be easily supplied if the faculty of tracing resemblances already exists ; 
if not, it may be cultivated by exercise in philosophical study. 

_ d@ya@ov] some virtue, something good (about them), comp. I 2. 10, 
havepov ote Kai éxarepoy exee dyadov Td es8os Tis PyroptKis. 


1 grrooopla is inadequately rendered ‘literature’ in Introd. p. 256. 
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§ 8 ‘Now the arguments or inferences by way of fables (r& dd, 
with genitive, which are conveyed ‘through the channel of’, are conveyed 
‘by’,) are easier to supply (provide) oneself with, but those by way of 
facts (historical parallels) are more serviceable for deliberation ; because 
the future for the most part resembles the past’, We can ¢herefore 
argue with probability from the results of circumstances past, to the 
results of similar circumstances, which are now under deliberation, in 
the future. Men are much the same in all ages; human nature is 
tolerably constant in Its operations and effects ; the same motives prevail, 
and lead to similar actions ; what has been in the past, will be in the 
future. | oO . 

§ 9. ‘Examples must be used, in the absence of enthymemes, as 
direct logical proofs—for this is the road to persuasion (or conviction)}— 
if we have them, as (confirmatory) evidence, and they are to be employed 
as a supplement to our enthymemes: for when put first they resemble 
an induction (the several examples are the particulars, or facts, from 
which the general rule is collected), but induction is not appropriate to 
Rhetoric, except in rare cases ; but when they are appended to the others 
they are like evidence, and evidence is always acceptable (the witness 
always carries weight, is always listened to; people are zzclined to believe 
-him). , 

The enthymeme is the edpa ris micrews, I 1. 3, addeckis pytopern 
.evOvpnua...nupidraroy tav micreayv, Ib. § 11. On the application of the 
term drddetkts to rhetorical proof, see note on I 1.11. 

éridoyos is here simply equivalent to rd émaAeyopuevov, something 

added, appended, as a supplement, and not to be understood as the 
technical éridcyos, the concluding member of the speech, the peroration, 
_ €mideym xpepevov trois évOvpnpacow] This cannot mean ‘using the 
enthymemes as a supplement’, which is directly contrary to what the 
author intends to say. The construction is, xpopevoy (avrois ws) emdcyw 
rois évOupnpaory, that is ws Aoyw émt rots évOvpnpacw as a Aoyos—argu- 
ment’ or ‘sentence’—after, following, supplementary to, the enthymemes. 
And this is confirmed by émaAeyopueva paprupios in the next clause. This 
construction, the substantive taking the case of its verb, is fully justified 
by the examples given in the note on II 4.31, supra p. 56, note I. 
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‘And therefore also, if you put your examples first you must neces- 
sarily employ a considerable number; if you introduce them afterwards 
even one is enough; for even a single witness that can be relied on is of 
service’, This is a second objection to putting the examples first. If you 
do so, they will resemble an induction: but an induction derived from 
only one or two particulars is of little or no force. Therefore the parti- 
cular cases must be numerous; and so, not only the induction itself is 
inappropriate in Rhetoric, but you will also be obliged to make it long. 

“So the subject of the number of kinds of examples, and how and 
when they are to be employed, has been dispatched (disposed of). 


CHAP. XXI. 

Of yropac ‘maxims’, general sentiments of a moral character, 
which serve as enthymemes, and are therefore included here as intro- 
ductory to the treatment of them, an account has been given, with 
reference to other writers on the same subject, in Introd. p. 257 seq., to 
which the reader is referred. Compare on this subject Harris, Philolog. 
Inq. Vol. Iv. p. 182 seq. The author mainly follows Aristotle. 

For examples of yvapa: see Brunck’s Poetae Gnomict, passim: and 
Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr., Theognis, Phocylides, Solon, &c. 

§ I. yvwpodoyia, ‘the subject, or art of maxim-making’, occurs 
again, Pl. Phaedr. 267 C, as part of the contents of Polus’ rhetorical 
repertory’. As to (the art of) maxim-making, we shall best arrive at a 
clear understanding of the objects, times, and persons, to which and at 
‘which the employment of it is most appropriate in our apeecHes, when 
it has been first stated what a maxim is. 

§ 2, ‘A maxim is a declaration—not however of particulars or indi- 
viduals, as, for instance, what sort of a person Iphicrates is, but univer- 
sally (a general statement, an universal moral rule or principle)’. d:ra- 


1 This may help to throw light on the disputed explanation of this word in the 
passage of Plato, see Dr Thompson’s note ad loc. It is there translated “ the style 
sententious.” ‘yywuodoyla is here, at any rate, the science or study, the theory 
(Aéyos), and (in Rhetoric) the use or practical application, of yveua:, maxims or 
general moral sentiments; after the analogy of dorpoAoyla, werewporoyla, dtxodoyla 
(Rhet. I 1.10), Pvotodoyla (Plut.) and a great number of modern sciences ; the xse 
of the maxim predominates in the application of yvwuodoye’y throughout the 
chapter. 
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davaots (drodaivey) a ‘declaration’ or ‘utterance’. Here again we 
have in two MSS the varia lectio dwodaots. See on this, note on I 8. 2. 
Comp. § 9, of aypoixoe padstora yvoporimo ciot cal pgdiws amopaivovras, 
and § 16, dia rd arodaiverOas roy thy yvapnv A€éyovra... 

drropaiverOac seems to have some special connexion with yop in its 
ordinary signification as well as this technical application. See Heindorf 
on Gorg. § 48, p. 466c. In several passages which he quotes the same 
verb is used for declaring a yvopn, in the sense of ofinion. [So Protag. 
330D, ryv éavrod yrouny anodpaiverba; ib. 340B.” Dr Thompson on 
Gorg. 1. c.] 

‘And not of all universals, as, for example, that straight is opposed to 
crooked, but only of those which are concerned with (human) actions, and 
are to be chosen or avoided in respect of action.” This concern with human 
action—*paéis can only be predicated of human beings—gives the yuan its 
moral character. See, for instance, the beginning of the second chapter 
of Eth. Nic. 11. Of actions it is said, 1104 @ 31, avras yap elo rvpiae 
kat tov mows yeveobar ras éfers; they determine the moral character. 
And so frequently elsewhere. This moral character of the yydun how- 
ever, though it undoubtedly predominates in the description and illus- 
tration of it through the remainder of the chapter, is not absolutely 
exclusive: the van may be applied likewise to all practical business of 
life, and all objects of human interest, as health in § 5; and mpagecs must 
be supposed virtually. to include these. With this definition that of 
Auct. ad Heren. Iv 17. 24 deserves to be compared: it is not so complete 
as Aristotle’s, but may be regarded as supplementary to it: Sententia 
(i. €. yvoun, which 1s also the term by which Quintilian expresses 4, Inst. 
Orat. VIII 5) est oratio sumpta de vita, quae aut quid stt ant guid esse 
oporteat in vita breviter ostendit, hoc pacto, it is there illustrated to the 
end of the chapter. One useful precept for the guidance of the rheto- 
rician in the employment of the yvéun may be quoted here, especially as 
Aristotle has omitted it. Sestentias interbont raro convenit, ut ret 
actores, non vivendi praeceptores videamur esse. yvapat often take the 
form of ‘precepts’. Harris, u.s, p. 182. 

‘And therefore since rhetorical enthymemes are as one may say’ 
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(cxe8or ‘pretty nearly’, that is, not absolutely, but generally, making 
allowance for some which are zof concerned with the practical business 
of life—so Victorius) ‘the logical mode of reasoning or inference on these 
subjects (the business of life and human actions), when this syllogistic 
process is withdrawn (and the major premiss or conclusion is left alone), 
the conclusions and major premisses of enthymemes are ywopa:’. These 
premisses and conclusions taken by themselves are mere exunciations of 
some general principle: they do not become enthymemes, i.e. infer- 
ences or processes of reasoning, till the reason is added—sententia cum 
vatione, Quint. and Auct. ad Heren., Introd. p. 257—which is stated in the 
next sentence. Hanc quidem partem enthymematis quidam initium aut 
clausulam epichirematis esse dixerunt: et est aliguando, non tamen semper. 
Quint. VIII 5. 4 (de Sententiis, vIII 5. 1—8, q. v.). 

‘For instance, “No man that is of sound mind ought ever to have 
his children over-educated to excess in learning,” (Eur. Med. 294). Now 
this is a maxim (moral precept, the conclusion of the enthymeme): but 
the addition of the reason, and the why (the airia or cause) makes the 
whole an enthymeme, for example, “for besides the idle habits which 
they thereby contract to boot” (into the bargain—the comparative addos, 
other, in this common, but illogical use of the word, brings two hetero- 
geneous things into illicit comparison : see [p. 46 sufra and note on III 1.9]) 
“‘they reap (gain as their reward) hostile jealousy from the citizens.” The 
dpyia here is the literary indolence, or inactivity, the withdrawal from 
active life and the consequent neglect of their duties as citizens, into 
which they are led by their studious habits. This is what provokes the 
jealousy and hostility of the citizens. Plato’s unpopularity at Athens was 
due to the same cause. Plato justifies himself against these charges of 
his enemies in four well-known passages, in the Republic [v1 484—497], 
Theaetetus [172 C] and Gorgias [527]; and in the seventh Epistle, if that 
be his [see Introd. to Dr Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, pp. xii—xiv]. 

These lines are put into the enthymematic form, as an argument, in 
§ 7. It is a specimen of a practical syllogism, or enthymeme, logic 
applied to action or conduct. As a syllogism it would run thus: All 
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ought to avoid, or no man should be rendered liable to, idle habits and 
the hatred of his fellow-citizens: children who are over-educated do 
become idle and unpopular; therefore children ought not to be over- 
educated. 

‘And again, “There is no man who is altogether happy” ’—Eur. 
Fragm. Sthenel. I (Dind., Wagn.). The reason, which converts it into an 
enthymeme, is supplied by Aristoph. Ran. 1217, # yap mepuxds écOdos 
ovk exes Biov, H Svoyenjs dy, (he is here interrupted by Aeschylus who 
finishes the verse for him with Anxvétov droAevev: but the Schol. supplies 
the conclusion,) rAovciay dpot mAdxa, 

‘And another, “there is none of mankind that is free”? is a yropn, 
but with the addition of the next verse (r@ éxazévm eet) it becomes an 
enthymeme, ‘ “for he is the slave either of money or fortune.”’ From Eur. 
Hec. 864. Our texts have Oynrav for avdpév: doubtless it is one of Ar.’s 
ordinary slips of memory in quotation, and a very unimportant one, 
But I think as a general rule, it is quite unsafe to rely upon our author’s 
quotations in correction of any reading in more ancient writers, 

§ 3. ‘If then a yvdun is what has been described, there must neces- 
sarily be four kinds of youn: either with, or without, an appendage or 
supplement (containing the reason)’. It is first put forward independ- 
ently as a youn, and then, if it is not generally acceptable, and a reason 
is required, this is added, and it becomes an enthymeme. 

§ 4. ‘Those that require proof (drd8ecéis ‘demonstration’, as before, 
used loosely for proof of any kind) are all such as state anything para- 
doxical (contrary to received opinion; or surprising, unexpected, con- 
trary to expectation, and to anything that you ever heard before) or any- 
thing which is questioned (or open to question): those that have nothing 
unexpected about them (may be stated, Aéyovra:) without a supplement’, 
These together make up the four kinds. 

§ 5. The first two kinds are those which require no supplement. 
‘Of these, some must require no supplement owing to their being 
already well known, as, “best of all is wealth for a man, at least in my 
Opinion ;” because most people think so’. 

The line here quoted is of uncertain origin. There was a famous 
oxoAtoy, drinking-song or catch, usually attributed to Simonides, which 
Athen., XV 694 E, has preserved amongst several that he there quotes; 
and it is also to be found in Bergk’s Collection, Fragm. Lyr. Gr. Scolia, 
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13. It runs thus: vyiaivew pev dpiorov avdpt Ovard, devrepoy 8é€ Kado 
puay yeverOa, To tpirov dé mAdoureiv ddddws, kal rd réraprov Bg pera 
trav didwv. This is repeated by Anaxandrides in some iambics of his 
Thesaurus, Fragm. I (Meineke, Fr. Comm. Gr. Ul 169), and quoted 
by Athen. immediately after the oxoAtoy as a parallel or illustration. 
Anaxandrides does not know the author; 6 ro oxoAtov evpdy éxeivos, 
cotts nv. Plato has likewise quoted it in Gorg. 451 E, and elsewhere (see 
Stallbaum’s note). The Scholiast on this passage says, rd oxodtoy rovTo 
of pév Sipovidov daciv, of 8€ "Emtyappov. On which Meineke, u.s., note, 
says ‘Nonne igitur pro ni legendum épiy, et ipse ille versus, dvBpi e 
vytaivey x«.7.d., Epicharmo tribuendus?’ The trochaic metre is doubtless 
in favour of this supposition, but that shews on the other hand that it 
could not have formed part of the scolion above quoted, which is in 
quite a different measure: and also, supposing it to be taken from that, 
it would be a most improbable and unmeaning repetition of the first 
line. If therefore Meineke is right in attributing it to Epicharmus, it 
must have belonged to another and independent scolion. Another 

scholium in Cramer, Anecd. Paris. on Ar. Rhet. has ro “avdpi & vytaivery 
dptarov” Sipwvidou dorly dré trav cxorttav avrov érav. ot & ’Emtxappov. 
Meineke, u.s. Simonides at all events has something like it, ovdé xadas 
codias yxapis, ef py tes Exes cepvay vyietav. This places health at the 
head of the list of goods: another distich, quoted in Ar, Eth. Nic. I 9, 
Eth. Eudem. init., as ‘the Delian inscription’ éri ré mpomiAaoy rod 
Anr@ov (Eth. Eud.), Theogn. 255, and (in iambics) Soph. Fragm. Creus. 
(Stob. Cill 15, Dind. Fr. 326), places health second in the order, or rather, 
perhaps, leaves the question open. Ariphron of Sicyon (Athen. XV 702 
A) wrote a hymn to Health, beginning vyieta mpeoBiora paxapov; he 
also regards it as the greatest of all blessings, oeOev 8€ yapis ovris 
evdainwy pu, line 8. See in Bergk, Fr. Lyr. Gr. p. 841 [p. 984, ed. 2]. 
Comp. Philem. Fr. Inc. 62, airé & vyiecay rparoy, elr’ evmpagiay x.r.d. 

“Whereas others (the second kind, of division 1) (though previously 
unknown) are clear the very moment they are uttered, provided you 
pay attention to them,’ (or perhaps, ‘the moment you cast your eye 
upon them)’. Comp. Top. I 6, 120 @ 32, 34; 415 and 30, E 4, 132 @ 27. 
eviBdeys Anal, Pr. I 29, 45 a 26, emtBdéyrewv Ib. V 17, mpooemBrére 
Ib. V 21 (from Waitz). Upon the whole I think the comparison of these 
passages is in favour of the former of the two interpretations: and so 
Victorius. 

otoy x.r.A,] ‘as “no lover is inconstant in his affection.”’ Eur. Troad. 
1051, quoted again, Eth, Eud. vil 2, 1235 4 21. 

§ 6. ‘Of those which have the supplement (these are the two kinds 
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of the second division), some are part of an enthymeme, as “no man of 
sound mind ought,” (the commencement of the verses of Euripides in 
§ 2), and the rest have an enthymematic character, but are not part of 
an enthymeme: which (the latter) are in fact the most popular’. ai 
pev évOupnparos pépos may be thought to be a careless expression, 
contradictory to the description of enthymeme in I 2.13: since it is 
characteristic of the enthymeme that it omits at least one of the premisses 
(see on the enthymeme Introd. p. 104), and therefore a yropn with the 
reason appended represents a conclusion with one premiss, which is an 
enthymeme. The explanation seems to be that an enthymeme is an 
assumed syllogism : the inference which it draws rests upon the possibility 
of constructing a syllogism out of it: if that cannot be done, the inference 
is not valid. So that in one sense the enthymeme is a true and complete 
syllogism, in another, in so far as it expresses only ome premiss, it may 
be called a Zart of it, and incomplete. And this serves to explain the 
statement of I 2.13, ro & évOvpnua ovAdoytopoyr (i.e. a mode of syllogistic 
reasoning), cal €& oAtywv re Kal moAAdkis €Aarrdvey f €& OY oO TpaTOS 
ovddoyto 208. 

‘And all those have this (latter) character in which the reason of the 
(general) statement is made to appear, as in this, “mortal as thou art, 
guard, keep (cherish), not immortal anger :” for, to say “that a man 
ought not to keep his anger for ever” is a yraun; but the addition, “‘as 
a mortal” (decause he is a mortal), states the (reason) wy. And like 
it again is this, “Mortal thoughts” (or a mortal spirit—that is, one which 
confines its aims and aspirations within the limits of its mortal con- 
dition), “not immortal, become a mortal man.”’ 

The first of these two quotations is used by Bentley in his Dissertation 
on Phalaris, p. 247 [p.229 ed. Wagner], and foll. He does not attempt to 
fix the authorship of it, but contents himself with saying “this, though the 
author of it be not named, was probably...borrowed from the stage,” p. 247, 
but afterwards, p. 249 [231], “and even that one (the verse in question) is 
very likely to be taken from the same place” (viz. Euripides). Subse- 
quently, p. 262 [243], he speaks of it as from “‘a poet cited by Aristotle,” and 
‘“‘Aristotle’s poet.” He quotes from Euripides’ Philoctetes, Fragm. IX 
(Dind.), x11 (Wagner), a parallel passage as having been borrowed by the 
author of Phalaris, domep 8¢ Ovnrov kat To cap’ Hyd pu, ovTw mpoojKet 
pndé thy cpyny éxew adavaroy, dotts cwppovetv eriorarat. The same verse, 
with ¢yOpay for dpyqv, occurs also in Menander, Tvapat povoorexor, line 4, 
ap. Meineke Fragm. Comm.Gr.340. Wagner, /ncert. Trag. Fragm. p.185, 
‘‘Auctor versus, quisquis fuit, imitatus est Eurip. Fragm. 790 (sc. Philoct.) ;” 
and to this also he ascribes the yvopy attributed to Menander, €,Opav 
being “sive calami errore, sive imitatione.” 

AR, II, | 14 
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2 Gvard...0vardv. ‘Si Epicharmi est versus, male vulgares formas Ovyra atque 
Ovnrov exhibet A...doricam formam ceteri omnes pracferunt,’ Spengel. 


The second verse, O@vara xpy x«.t.A., is ascribed by Bentley to Epi- 
charmus ; a supposition with which the dialect and metre agree. Miillach, 
Fragm. Philos. Gr. p. 144, Fr. Epicharm, line 260. This maxim is alluded 
to, but condemned, in the exulting description of perfect happiness, 
Eth, Nic. X 7, 1177 4 32, ov xpi) 8€ Kata rovs mapawovrtas avOpamiwa 
dpoveiy GvOpwroy ovra ov8é Ovnra rov Ovnrov, GAN é’ Sscov évdexeras abava- 
tite x7.A. Buhle quotes Horace, Od. II 11. 11, gusad aelernis minorem 
consilits animum fatigas ? 

For the use of the article in roy Oyyzov, indicating a member of a 
Certain class, see notes on I 7.13, II 4.31. 

§ 7. ‘It is plain then from what has been said, how many kinds of 
yveun there are, and on what sort of subject (or occasion) each of them 
is appropriate ; for (when it pronounces) on things questionable or para- 
doxical (or unexpected, surprising, as before) the supplement must not 
be omitted (subaudi dpporres A€éyewv); but either the supplement should 
come first, and then the conclusion (of the inference) be used as a 
yvoun—as, for instance, if it were to be said (returning to the first 
example, § 2), “now for my own part, since we are bound neither to incur 
jealousy nor to be idle, I deny that they (children) ought to be educated”; 
or else, say this first, and then add the supplement (the reason)’. 

Tayv apducByroupevay h wapaddéwy x.r.A.] “Ni enim ratio addatur, 
fidem non inveniet huiusmodi sententia, MJelius esse iniuriam accipere 
quam inferre (this is the apparent paradox maintained by Socrates in 
Plato’s Gorgias and Republic): supplicum misereri non oportere, et his 
similia qui audit reicit; at si rationes annectantur, haud dubie assen- 
tietur; nempe qui facit iniuriam semper improbus est, at qui patitur 
probus esse potest. Et misericordia intempestiva iustitiae solet esse 
adversa.” Schrader. 

‘(When they are) about things, not unexpected, but obscure’ (not 
immediately intelligible. Understand 8¢%, dpporre:, Xéyew avras), ‘you 
must add the (reason) why, as tersely as possible’, A popular audience is 
always impatient of long explanations, and long trains of reasoning; or 
enthymemes, II 22. 3; comp. 1 2.12, 111 17.6. In assigning therefore the 
reason for the ambiguous or seemingly paradoxical yvoyun, we must express 
ourselves in the fewest possible words, as briefly and compactly as possible. 
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otpoyyvdos, ‘rounded’, ‘compact’ (as a ball), is properly applied to 
the periodic style—the period, wepi-odes, is in fact a kind of circle, “a 
sentence returning into itself,” Miiller, Ast, Gr. Let, [11 155]. Comp. 
Dionysius, de Lysia Jud. c.6, 4 ovorpépovea (condenses, packs close) ra 
vonpara Kat orpoyyvAws éxépouca défs, “expresses them in a rounded, 
compact, terse form.” Arist. Sxnvas xaraXapBavovoa, Fragm. Iv (Meineke, 
fr. Comm. Gr. 1 1142), of Euripides’ neat, terse, well-rounded style, ypapas 
yap avrov rou orduatos rp orpoyyvAg@. So rotunde, Cic. de Fin. tv 3.7, 
Ista tpsa, quae tu breviter,—a te quidem apte et rotunde: quippe habes 
enim a rhetoribus. Brut, LXVIII 272, rotunda constructio verborum. Orat, 
XIII 40, Thucydides pracfractior nec satis, ut ita dicam, rotundus. Nizo 
lius ad verbum, concinne, explicate, orpoyyvdws. Ernesti, Clavis Cie. s. v. 

§ 8. ‘In such cases (or on such subjects) Zaconic utterances and 
enigmatical sayings are appropriate, as when one employs what Stesi- 
chorus said at Locri, that they had better not be so presumptuous, lest 
their cicales should be brought to chirp on the ground.’ Aaxovxa dropée- 
ypara; pithy, sententious, «¢ferances, which have become proverbial in 
our word ‘laconic’. Plutarch has made a collection of ‘Laconic Apo- 
phthegms’, from which it appears that they are usually of a character rather 
wise than witty—though there are also some extremely smart repartees in 
answer to impertinent questions or observations-—pithy, pungent, preg- 
nant, expressed with pointed brevity, which indeed is characteristic of 
them, and is also the ‘soul of wit’. 

I will quote only one (a short one) as a specimen. Antalcidas: mpds 
dé rov dyaGeis xadovvra ros Aaxedatpoviovs ’"AOnvaioy, povot your, einer, 
nets oudevy pepadnxapew wap vuay Kaxov, Quite true (says Ant.); we are 
deplorably ignorant—“ At any rate we are the on/y people that have 
learnt no mischief from you.” The word is applied to two sayings of 
Theramenes, before his death, Xen. Hellen. 11 3 ult. For a description 
of these Aaxovixa dropGéyyara as pointed and pithy as the pyyara de- 
scribed, see Pl. Protag. 342 E [évéBade pia aftor Acyou Bpayd kai ouve- 
orpappévoy dowep Sewos dxovriorys |. 

aivypatedn}| hard, obscure, ambiguous sayings, which like rzddles 
require solution before they can be understood; like that pronounced by 
Stesichorus to check the presumptuous insolence of the Locrians; the 
solution of which is, that cicalas always sit in trees when they chirp. So 
that, ov yivovras rérreyes Grou py 8evdpa dorw, Arist. Hist. An. V 30, 5564 
21 (the entire chapter is on rérreyes). When the trees are gone, when 
they have been felled and the land ravaged, then it is that the cicalas will 
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have to sing their song on the ground. 7Z4zs is what the insolence of the 
Locrians will bring them to. See Mure, Hist. Gr. Lit. (Stesichorus), ILI 
248. He says, note 2, “Similar is our own popular proverb of ‘making 
the squirrels walk’, denoting a great fall of wood.” This is repeated nearly 
verbatim, UI 11.6, Demetrius, rept épynveias (rept cvvOéaews dvoparav) § 99 
(Vol. III. p. 284, Spengel, Rez. Gr.), attributes the saying to Dionysius, 
without telling us to whom it was said: and calls it an dAAnyopia. And 
again, § 243, wept dewworntos (III p. 315), ovrw kal ro yapdbey of rérrtyes 
vpiv goovrat Seworepoy ddAnyopixas prbev, 7 elrep andes €ppy On, ta devdpa 
Uuay exxomnoerat. The felling of the trees, especially the fruit trees, 
always accompanied the ravaging of a country in a hostile incursion. 
Hence devdporopety Thuc. I 108, of Megara, comp. II 75.1, 1V 79.2. Dem. 
de Cor. § go (in a Byzantian decree), xat rav ywpay 8aiovros Kai devdpoxo- 
méovros- [Dem. Or. 53 (Nicostr.) § 15, @ureurnpia...caTéxAacey, ovTa devas 
ds ovd’ Gv of rod€gpioe dtabetev], 

§ 9. ‘The use of maxims, or sententious language, is appropriate in 
respect of age (time of life) to elders, and as to subjects, should be 
directed to those in which the speaker has experience; since for one who 
is not so far advanced in life to employ maxims is as unbecoming as 
story-telling (i. e. fables, legends, mythical stories), whilst to talk about 
things that one knows nothing of is a mark of folly and ignorance (or 
want of cultivation)’. On pudodroyetv Victorius says, “ Fabellarum sane audi- 
tione delectantur pueri; non tamen ipsis fabulas fingere aut narrare con- 
gruit.” And this, because young people have as yet had little or no expe- 
rience of life, and if they pronounce maxims and precepts at all, must do 
it of things of which they are ignorant: and this shews folly, as well as 
ignorance. So Quintilian, who supplies the reason for this precept: VIII 
5. 8, ne Dassim (sententiae) ef a guocunque dicantur. Magis enim decent eos 
in guibus est auctoritas, ut rei pondus etiam persona confirmet. Quis 
enim ‘feral puerum aut adolescentulum aut etiam ignobilem, si iudicat 
in dicendo et quodammodo praecipiat? “It has been said too they come 
most naturally from aged persons, because age may be supposed to have 
taught them experience. It must however be an experience suitable to 
their characters: an old general should not talk upon law, nor an old 
lawyer on war.” Harris, Philol. Ing. Works iv 186. The Justice in the 
‘Seven Ages’ (As you like it [11 6. 156]), who is advanced in years, is //Z 
of wise saws and modern instances. ‘A sufficient indication (of the truth of 
what has just been said, viz. that it is only the simpleton, or the ignorant 
and uneducated, that pronounces maxims upon subjects of which he knows 
nothing), is the fact that rustics (clowns, boors) are especially given to 
maxim-coining, and ever ready to shew them off (exhibit them)’. This 
propensity to sententiousness, and the affectation of superior wisdom 
which it implies, characteristic of the ‘rustic’, has not escaped the obser- 
vation of Shakespeare: whose numerous ‘clowns’ are a// (I believe) 
addicted to this practice. Dogberry in M/uch ado about nothing—see in 
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particular, Act 111 Sc. 5—the ‘fool’ in Lear 1 4—‘ Touchstone’ in 4s you 
like tt, 11 3 and ‘Costard’ in Laeve’s labour’s lost, throughout; are all 
cases in point. 

dypoixos, country-bred, rustic, boor, clown, implying awkwardness 
and the absence of all cultivation and refinement of language, manner, 
mind, is opposed to doretvos which represents the opposite, city life, 
and city breeding, the city being the seat of refinement, cultivation 
personal and intellectual, civilisation and fashion ; as rusticus to urbanus, 
and Country with its associations, to Zowm and its belongings, in our 
dramatists and light literature of the two last centuries, the echo of 
which has not quite died away. 

Sri, Generalising, where there is no generality (stating a pro- 
position or maxim universally which is only partially true), is most 
appropriate in complaint and exaggeration, and in these either at the 
commencement (of either of the two processes), or after the case has 
been made out (proved, daodecxvivas here again in a vague and general 
sense)’. 

oxerdiacpes, “conguestio, h.e. ea pars orationis qua conquerimur et 
commoti sumus ex iniuria vel adversa fortuna’. Ernesti, Lex. Technologiae 
Graecae,s.v. Conguestio est oratio audttorum misericordiam captans, Cic. 
Inv. 155. 106, who gives a long account of it divided into 16 topics. This was 
the subject of Thrasymachus’ treatise, the €Aeos (mtserationes Cic. [Brutus 
§ 82]), referred to by Arist., Rhet. 111 1. 7; the contents are satirically 
described by Plat., Phaedr. 267 c. It was “a treatise, accompanied with - 
examples, on the best modes of exciting compassion” (Thompson ad loc.) 
What follows, épyioat re av «7.4. describes the art of deivwors, which no 
doubt accompanied the ayerAtacyos in Thrasymachus’ work. On Thrasy- 
machus’ éAeos see Camb, Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. Vol. Wl 274, No. 9. 
oxer\cacpos therefore is the act of complaining, or the a7¢ of exciting the 
compassion of the audience for the supposed sufferings of the speaker 
himself or his client by age, penury, distress, or wrong or injury from 
others: and its appropriate place is the émidoyos, the peroration of the 
speech. See Rhet. II F9. 3. 

Seivwois is a second variety of the same xowds romos, viz. avénots 
and peiwots, to which both of these are subordinate. There is in fact 
a natural connexion between the two: pity for the person wronged is 
usually accompanied by indignation against the wrong-doer. This is 
tndignatio, of which Cicero treats de Inv. I 53. 100— 54.105. Ludignatio est 
oratio per quam conficitur ut in aliguem hominem magnum odium aut in 
rem gravis offensio concitetur. The art of exciting indignation or odium 
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against any person or thing, by exaggeration or intensification; vivid 
description heightening the enormity or atrocity of that against which 
you wish to rouse the indignation of the audience. ‘“deivwors invidiae 
atque odii exaggeratio,” Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr. s.v. Quint. VI 2. 24, 
Flaec est tlla quae S8eivwors vocatur, rebus indignis asperis invidtiosts 
addens vim oratio; qua virtute praeter alios plurimum Demosthenes 
valuit, Ib. VIII 3. 88, Seivaots 22 exaggeranda indignitate, IX 2.104, 
intendere crimen, quod est 8eivwois. Comp. Rhet. HI 19. 3, on the 
€rriNoyos. 

Macrobius Saturn. Iv 6 (ap. Ernesti u. s.), Oportet enim, ut oratio 
pathetica aut ad indignationem aut ad misericordiam dirigatur, quae a 
Graecis olxros xal Seivwots appellatur: horum alterum accusatori neces- 
sartum est, alterum reo; et necesse est inttium abruptum habeat, quoniam 
satis indignanti leniter incipere non convenit. 

The illicit generalisation above mentioned is one of the arts em- 
ployed to heighten the two mwa@y7 which are most serviceable to the 
orator, fAeos and dpyn or vépeots by cxerAcaopos and 8eivwots. The first 
is well illustrated by Victorius from Catullus, Epith. Pel. et Thet. 143, 
the deserted Ariadne exclaims, Jam iam nulla viro iuranti femina 
credat, Nulla viri speret sermones esse fideles &c. (similarly Ovid, Fasti 
WI 475, Nunc guogue ‘nulla viro’ clamabo ‘femina credat’) and Eur. 
Hec. 254, dyaptorov vay omépp Coot Snpnyopous (nArovre tipas. This is 
a generalisation from the single case of Ulysses. Add Cymbeline, Act I! 
5.13 Posthumus. . /s there no way men to be, but women must be half- 
workers 2? We are bastards all &c. and (already quoted in Introd.) Virg. 
Aen. IV 569, varium et mutabile semper femina,; and Hamlet, Act I Sc. 2, 
[146], Fratlty, thy name ts woman, So ovdsev yetrovias yaderarepov § 15. 

§ 11. ‘Maxims which are in everyone’s mouth (notorious), and univer- 
sally known, should be also employed if they are serviceable (when they 
are to the point): for the fact that they eve universal (universally known 
and employed) being equivalent to an universal acknowledgment (of their 
truth), they are generally supposed to be right (true and sound)’. 

reOpvAnpevats kat Kowvais yvapas| Such are the sayings of the seven sages, 
and of the old gnomic poets in general, Theognis, Hesiod, Phocylides and 
the rest, which everybody remembers and repeats. OpvAciv is to repeat 
again and again, as vpveiv, decantare, Zonaras, cvveyas Aéyer. Suidas and 
Photius, Aadety, euxav. (Hesych. Opvddet, rapdooe:, oxAet. OpvAdAc, Wbu- 
ptopoi, optdiat.) Arist. Eq. 348, ryv vixra OpvAay cat Nadav ev rats ddois, of 
the sausage-monger, who after having made, as he thinks, a good speech, 
walks about the streets all night repeating it over and over again, and 
chattering. Eurip. El. 909, xal py 80 SpOpwy y’ ovror’ éfeXtpravoy Opudotva’, 
ay eimewv 7OeXov. “She had long practised and considered her speech 
in the early dawn of the mornings.” Paley. For reOpvAnpeévats cf. also I 
7.9;14.4, ‘notorious’, Plat. Phaedo 65 B, 76D. moAvOptAnrov, Ib. 100 B, 
Rep. v111 566 B. Isocr. Panath. § 237, mept dvridoeews § 55, (Acyous) Tous 
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madat wap viv SiareOpurAnpevovs. Ast, Lex. Plat. decantare. May not 
Opvdrew (SO it is sometimes written) be an onomatopoeia from the sound 
of the harp, like Operraveda, Arist. Plut. 290; the notion of constant 
repetition, recurrences being derived from ‘harping’ perpetually on the 
same string, chorda qui semper oberrat eadem? {Horace, A. P. 356]. 

wapakadovvri | (77. ‘to a man exhorting’; when Ar. wrote this dative he 
was most likely thinking of day dar ypyotuor, rather than of anything else; 
though it is extremely uncertain. ‘As for instance in an exhortation to 
‘ make the adventure—run the risk of battle—without previous sacrifice’. 

O@voapevovs| Schrader interprets /itare, said of a sacrifice which fro- 
pitzates the deity to whom it is offered. He may possibly mean that it is 
the use of the middle voice that gives it this sense ‘for themselves, for 
their own benefit’. 

eis olwvds x.t.A.] Hom. Il. x11 243 (Hector to Polydamas, who has 
threatened him with an evil omen). olevos in the yvoun has reference 
to the preceding @vcauévous. Talk not to me of your omens (from 
sacrifice) says the officer, cheering on his men, who are disheartened by 
the absence of favourable omens; “Ome omen is best of all, to rally 
for our country’s defence.” Pope, “And asks no omen but his country’s 
cause.” Lord Derby, “The best of omens is our country’s cause.” Applied 
by Cicero to his own public conduct and intentions, Ep. ad Attic. I1 3. 3, 
ult. Schrader quotes Cic. Cato Maior, 3.4, Q. Fabius Maximus, augur 
cum esset, dicere ausus est optimis auspiczis ea geri quae pro reipublicae 
salute gererentur;: guae contra rempublicam fierent contra auspicia fiers. 

‘And again an exhortation to run the risk (sudaud? napaxadodrre ent 
ro xtvOuvevery!) with inferior forces’; fuvds ’Evuddcos, IL XVIII 309. This 
again is from a speech of Hector, expressing his readiness to encounter 
Achilles. Ov puv éyoye pev€opat...ddd\a pad avtnvy otnocopat, | Ke Pépyoe 
peéya xparos, 7 Ke hepoiunv. Evvos Evudduos, kai re xravéovra xatéxta. This 
passed into a proverb for ‘the equal chances of battle’, Archilochus, 
(Bergk, #7. Lyr. Gr. No. 56, p. 479 [p. 550, ed. 2]), éryrupov yap Evvos ay- 
Operas “Apns. Aesch. S. c. T. 409, gpyov 8 év KuBots “Apns xpivet. Liv. 
XXVIII 19, Jn pugna et in acte, ubt Mars communis ef victum saepe 
erigeret et afflugeret victorem. Ib. V 12, XXI 1 (quoted by Trollope on thé 
verse of Homer). : 

‘And an exhortation (und. as before) to destroy. ‘ 


1 Gaisford, echoing F. A. Wolf, says of this, “Rectr 
esse. Mihi videtur verbum aliquod excidisse.” Ine * 
nothing at all extraordinary in such an ellipse as 
might no doubt lead one to suspect az omis 
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even when innocent, “Childish is he, who first slays the father and then 
leaves the children behind.” This is a verse of Stasinus’s Kumpta, one 
of the Cyclic poems. It is ascribed to him by Clemens Alex. S?¢vom. VI 
p.747- Diuntzer, Fragm. Epic. Gr. p. 16. See note on I 15.14. 

§ 12, ‘Some proverbs also are ywouar; for example, “an Attic neigh- | 
bour” is a proverb (and also may be used as a yvopn)’. vymos Gs x.T.X. 
is quoted as a proverb in 1 15.14; here it is a yvopn. It may be added 
to the list of Trench’s ‘immoral proverbs’, On Proverbs, p. 82 seq. 

' On the sapomia, its definition and character, see Erasmus, 4 dag. 
Introd. : and Trench, “on the lessons in Proverbs.” 

What sort of neighbour an A/¢tic netghbour was, may be best gathered 
from the description of the Athenran character drawn by the Corinthians, 
and contrasted with that of their Lacedaemonian rivals, in their speech 
at the Congress at Sparta. Thuc.1 70. The restless, excitable, intri- 
guing spirit, the love of novelty and foreign adventure, the sanguine 
temper, quick wit, and daring audacity, therein described, must neces- 
sarily have made them the most troublesome and dangerous of neigh- 
bours; ever ready to interfere in their neighbours’ affairs, and form 
schemes of aggrandisement at their neighbours’ expense. Another pro- 
verb of the same kind is mentioned by Schrader as having been applied 
to the Franks, Francum amicum habeas, vicinum non habeas: it is 
found in Eginherd’s Lzfe of Charlemagne. Gibbon also refers to it, with- 
out naming his authority. In the roth century at Constantinople, “a 
proverb, that the Franks were good friends and bad neighbours, was in 
every one’s mouth.” Decline and Fall, ch. XLIX. Vol. Iv. p. 509 (Murray, 
1846). 

§ 13. ‘Maxims may also be cited in opposition to, or in contradic- 
tion of, those that have become public property—by these I mean such 
as ‘know thyself’, ‘avoid excess’ (the maxims or adages of Solon and 
Chilon)—whenever one’s character is likely to be put in a more favour- 
able light (thereby), or the yywux has been pronounced in an excited 
state of feeling (by the opponent who is to be answered); of this 
‘pathetic’ yvdpun an instance is, if for example a man in a fit of passion 
were to say that it is false that a man is bound to know himself, “this 
gentleman at any rate, if he knew himself, would never have claimed to 
be elected general.”’ 

Aristotle has said that there are two classes of cases in which a 
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generally accepted or ‘universal’ maxim—such as Solon’s yo ceav- 
rov—may be contradicted with effect. One of these is, when the yrapn 
itself, including the contradiction of it—as appears from the example— 
is uttered in a state of excited feeling, real or assumed, such as indigna- 
tion, The example of this is a man 7 a fit of passion, dpyCopevos, 
loudly asserting that Solon’s universally accepted maxim, or the precept 
conveyed by it, is untrue, or at any rate liable to exception; for if so 
and so (some imaginary person) had had a true knowledge of himself 
(and his own incapacity) he never would have aspired to be a general: 
but he Aas done so, and succeeded in the attempt: and this success 
shews the falsity of the rule, as a prudential maxim, at any rate in this 
case; and also being wsdeserved provokes the indignation of the speaker. 
And it is to be observed that this success without merit is ecessary to 
inspire the feeling, the existence of which is distinctly stated. The case 
is that of Cleon, Thuc. IV 27 seq. Victorius however understands it in 
a different sense. According to him the case is that of an Iphicrates, 
who raised himself from a low condition to the height of power and dis- 
tinction; Rhet. 1 7.32, Iexparns avrov évexopiale Aéyou €& dv Unip£e ravra ; 
I 9. 31, €& ofwy els olu, (ro Tov Ipixparous) ; if Iphicrates had ‘known himself’, 
i.e. remembered his origin, he never could have entered upon such a 
career. But it seems to me that this is not a proper interpretation of 
‘self-knowledge’, and that the maxim could not be applied in this sense: 
the mere recollection of his former low estate surely is not entitled to 
the name of knowledge of self. Iphicrates, instead of disobeying the 
precept, conformed to it in the strictest sense; he did know himself so 
well, he was so fully aware of his capacity for fulfilling the duties of the 
office, that he did not hesitate to apply for and exercise the command of 
an army. Victorius’ words are; “‘ma@nrixos dicet, qui ira percitus ita 
loquetur” (but what is the occaséon of the anger, when it is thus inter- 
preted? The mere contradiction of an universal maxim does not give 
rise to a fit of passion), “falsum est omnino, quod aiunt, debere homines 
seipsos nosse: hic enim profecto si se ipsum cognosset nunquam praetor 
ducere exercitum voluisset.” It may perhaps be meant that the speaker 
assumes indignation in order to give force to his contradiction: or really 
gets into a passion at the thought of the folly of mankind for believing it. 

‘Our character is bettered, men’s opinion of our character is im- 
proved, by saying for instance (sudaudi olov et rts déyot, aut tale aliquid) 
that we ought not, as is said, to love as with the prospect of our love 
being turned into hatred, but rather the reverse, to hate as if that was 
likely to become love’. This is Bias’ precept or suggestion, varoOjnn, see 
note on II 13.4. 

§14. ‘The language (statement, expression) should 
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by the manifestation of the deliberate moral purpose (by which the 
moral character of every thought and action is estimated), or if not, the 
reason (at any rate) should be added; as thus “a man’s love should be, 
not as people say, but as though it were to be lasting (as deep and fer- 
vent and assured, as though it were to endure for ever); for the other 
(the reverse) has the character of treachery (belongs to, is characteristic 
of, a designing, plotting, treacherous man; implying deceit together 
with evil designs of future mischief).”’ This is the construction that may 
be put upon it: it also admits of a more favourable interpretation: see 
the note on II 13. 4, already referred to. ‘Or thus, “but the statement, 
the maxim, does not satisfy me: for the true, sincere, genuine friend 
should love as if his love were to last for ever.” And again, neither does 
the (maxim) “nothing to excess (satisfy me); for the wicked surely 
should be hated to excess.”” 

§ 15. ‘These yvopas are of the greatest service (help) to our speeches 
—one of which’ (the other follows in the next section) ‘is due to, arises 
out of, the want of cultivation and intelligence in the audience; for they 
are delighted if ever any one chance to light upon, and express in 
general terms, any opinion that they hold themselves, but partially’, 

oprixorns, as far as Classical Greek is concerned, appears to be a 
dra€ Neyopevov: it is found also in Eustathius (Steph. Zhes. sub v.). hop- 
tuos, from gopros a burden or load, burden-like, burden-ish, and hence 
met. burdensome, oppressive, annoying: especially applied to vulgarity, 
in person, manners, of intellect. The last of these senses, intellectual 
vulgarity, the want of cultivation and refinement, and especially of phi- 
losophical cultivation—a coarse and vulgar habit of mind, which looks 
merely at the surface of things, with little or no faculty of observation or 
power of distinction, and contents itself with a mere vulgar knowledge 
shared with the mass of mankind—is, if not Zeculiar to Aristotle, at any 
rate much more commonly found in his writings than in others, In 
this sense the qoprixcs does not differ much from the dai8evros, and is 
opposed to the yapreis, which, in Aristotle, often expresses the highest 
degree of grace and refinement, arising from the study of philosophy. 
It is in this signification that the word is.used here, meaning a want of 
intelligence and of philosophical or (generally) intellectual training, 
which disqualifies men for making distinctions and estimating the 
value of an argument; consequently they measure the validity of a 
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reason not by its logical force or cogency, but by its coincidence with 
their own previously conceived opinions; which they love to hear exag- 
gerated by the orator, who humours them by these illicit generalisations. 
The Scholiast explains it dypoixiay. Victorius has, I think, entirely mis- 
taken the meaning of the word. The qoprixdrns here ascribed to vulgar 
audiences is much the same as the poxOnpia rév dxpoarwv, 111 1.5, the 
vices or defects, which oblige the orator to have recourse to rdAAa t£o 
Tov amodeiéae in order to convince them, because they are unable to 
appreciate logic alone. Comp. I 2.13, on this subject, o yap xpirys 
vmrdxettat €ivat amAovs. See also on III I. 5. 

‘My meaning will be explained, and at the same time also how they. 
(the yr@pac) are to be caught’ (hunted, pursued, like game, Anal. Pr.1 30, 
46 a 11, Onpevew dpyas), ‘by what follows (d8e)’.. ‘The yropn, as has been 
stated (§ 2), is an utterance or declaration expressed universally; and an 
audience is always delighted with the expression, as of an universal 
truth, of any opinion which they previously, but partially, entertain: for 
example, ifa man chanced to have bad neighbours or children, he would 
be glad to hear (approve) any one who said “nothing is more troublesome 
(harder to bear) than neighbourhood” (abstract for concrete, yeiroves 
neighbours), or “nothing is more foolish than the procreation of 
children.”’— Possibly also, though this is doubtful, a man with a frail 
wife might like to hear Hamlet exclaim “Frailty, thy name is woman.” 

yetrovias] Plat. Legg. VIII 843C, yaXemqv xui opodpa mxpay yerroviay arep- 
yafovra. yerrovay,apudeundem. For xaXerorepoy yetrovias, comp. Thuc. 
Ill 113, €dercav py of AOnvaios fxovres avriy xakemorepoe odiot maporKos wot. 
With the yen comp. Demosth. mpds KadAtxdéa [Or. 55], init. ovx Fv dp’, a 
dvdpes "AOnvaiot, xademarepov ovdev f yeitovos movnpov Kat meovéxrou TuyxeEly 
(Victorius), evidently referring to this proverb, [cf. Hesiod, Op. et D. 345, 
Wjpa kakos yeirowv}. 

oroxyater Oat x.t.A.] ‘And therefore (the speaker) must guess what their 
previous (already formed) opinions are and what sort of things they are 
about (dow they think about what),and then express this opinion in a general 
proposition on these matters’, Schrader quotes Cic. de Orat. II 44. 186, 
(M. Antonius) sécut medico...sic cum aggredior anctpitem causam et gravem, 
ad animos iudicum pertractandos omnt mente in ea cogitatione curaque 
versor, ut odorer quam sagacissime possim guid ‘ehiment 
guid exspectent quid velint, guo deduct oratt4 ~a 
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mwas toia| Two interrogatives without copula: common in Greek—but 
in verse rather than prose—as Soph. Phil. 1090, rot more revfopat...addev 
€Aridos. 

§ 16. ‘This then Is one use (or usefulness, advantage) of the employ- 
ment of yvapa, there is also another, and a better; that is, that it gives 
an ethical character to our speeches. All speeches have this moral cha- 
racter in which the moral purpose is manifested’, Comp. III 17.9. The 
700s referred to in I1I 16.9 is of a different kind, it is dramatic cha- 
racter, the third of the three distinguished in Introd. p. 112. 

‘All yvapat have this effect, because any one who uses a yvoun makes 
a declaration in general terms about the objects of moral purpose (or 
preference), and therefore if the yvopua themselves are good (have a good 
moral tendency) they give to the speaker also the appearance of good 
character’. On dzodaiveoOa, see above on II 21.2. 

‘So, for the treatment of yvdyn, its nature, number of kinds, mode of 
employment, and advantages, let so much suffice’. 


CHAP. XXII. 


On the treatment of enthymemes in general. A summary of the 
contents of this chapter is given in the Introduction, p. 260 seq., and the 
enthymeme in its logical aspect described in the same, p.101—8. The 
principal part of it is occupied with the selection of topics of enthy- 
memes, preparatory to, and exemplified by, c. 23, the rdmoe ray évOupn- 
parov. [On the enthymeme, see Grote’s Aristotle 1 291—3.] | 

On the selection of topics, comp. Top. A 14. “Derivatum est hoc caput 
€x evropia mpotacewy, ratione conguirendi medios terminos”—the middle 
term which connects the two extremes and so gives rise to the conclu- 
sion, is therefore the thing to be looked for in constructing a syllogism— 
“quae docetur, Anal. Pr. 1 27—32: ut seq. cap. (23) e libris Topicorum, . 
c. 24 et 25 ex Elenchis Soph. est traductum.” Schrader. Of course the 
mode of treatment is adapted to the purposes of Rhetoric. I will repeat 
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here, that the enthymeme differs from the strict dialectical syllogism 
only in form. The materials of the two are the same, probable matter, 
and of unlimited extent: the dialectician may dispute, and the rheto- 
rician draw his inferences, about anything whatsoever. The difference 
between the two is simply this, that the dialectician rigorously maintains 
the form of the syllogism, with its three propositions, major and minor 
premiss and conclusion: the rhetorician sever expresses all three—if he 
did, his enthymeme would become a regular syllogism—though his argu- 
ment or inference derives all the validity of its reasoning from the syllo- 
gism, of which it is a Aimd. [See esp. xoée on p. 103 of Introd.] 

§ 1. ‘Let us now speak of enthymemes in general, that is, of the 
mode of looking for them, and next their (principal) rowo.’ (general heads 
of enthymemes, arguments or: inferences; a classification of cases to 
which orators may refer for appropriate arguments in any farticular 
case which they have to argue: in c. 23); ‘for each of these is (of) a 
different kind’. On which Schrader, “‘ratio seligendi enthymemata differt 
a locis ipsis. Quomodo aliud est argenti fodina, aliud argentum investi- 
gandi et explorandi modus.” 

§ 2. ‘Now that the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism has been 
already stated (1 2.8, and 13), and also how (in what respects) it is a 
syllogism, and wherein it differs from those of dialectics (I 2.11) ; for’— 
these are two of the differences—‘we must neither go very far back, 
nor introduce all the steps. (of the regular syllogism), in drawing our 
inferences ; the one is obscure by reason of its length, the other is mere 
chattering (idle talk, or vain repetition, leading to nothing, III 3. 3), 
because it states what everybody sees already (what is already evident). 

ovre yap moppwhev x.t.A.] This isa manifest reference to I 2.13, 
where doth of these two things which the rhetorician has to avoid are 
expressly mentioned. 

First, he must not deduce his inference, the conclusion which he 
wishes to establish, by a long train of connected syllogisms from a 
remote distance, ovAdoyifer Oat cal ouvayew éx cudAdeAoyiopEevor mpOorepor... 
dvaykn py elvat everraxoAovénrov dia TO pijKos, 6 yap KpiTys vmoKecrat eivat 
dmdods. Comp.1 2.12, ort rd Epyov avrijs (ris pyroptKijs)...€v Tois rovovTots 
akpoarais ot ov dvvarvtat dia moAA@y Guvopay ovde AoyiferOat moppwev. 
(Comp. Topic. A 11, 105 a 8, where this is extended to dialectical argu- 
mentation. A similar precept is given in III] 17.6. moppwey of ‘far- 
fetched’ metaphors, III 2.12, Comp. HI 3.4.) This will only puzzle his 
‘simple’ audience, whose powers of perception and memory will be alike 
unable to keep pace with him, The reasoning of the rhetorician must be 
as clear 9 

. Secc ~ without expressing all that 
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belongs to the regular syllogism; this is also for the sake of brevity; the 
formal syllogism is unsuitable to the orator who has a great deal to say, 
and is hastening to his conclusion, fearing to weary his audience, because 
it expresses a great deal that is self-evident, and may well be left for 
the hearers themselves to supply. Besides this, the enthymeme which 
he employs obliges him to omit either one of the two premisses or the 
conclusion; which of them it is to be, depends upon the degree in 
which the reasoning will be intelligible without it: anything that is 
absolutely davepov should (in reasoning) be omitted to save time. These 
are the two points in which the use of the enthymeme differs from that 
of the dialectical syllogism. 

With respect to the first, the dialectician, whose object is merely to 
gain the victory in the dispute, and who has an antagonist more or less a 
match for him, can take his own time, and need not accommodate his 
reasoning to the intelligence of his opponent : to the rhetorician, the time 
allowed is generally limited, he has usually an uneducated and perhaps 
unintelligent audience to address, which he must keep in good humour, 
and therefore neither puzzle nor weary. The second point conveys the 
essential difference between the enthymeme and dialectical syllogism, 
that in the former ov mdvra Sei AapBdvovras cuvdyev. mavra may also 
include, what Schrader adds, “multas propositiones probabiles, com- 
munes, intempestivas,” which “ plane omitti debere praecipit.”: 

On ddodecyia, see note on III 3.3. Eth. N. 111 13, 1118a@1. Comp. 
de Soph. El. c. 3, 165 515. 

Touro yap| yap here can hardly bear its usual signification, that of 
‘a reason assigned’; the fact—that the uneducated are more convincing 
to a mob than your philosopher—is not the reason of the preceding 
statement, but rather the reverse; the previous statement explains 
(supplies the reason or explanation of) the fact. It must therefore be a 
case of that use of yap which Schleiermacher in his translation of Plato 
represents by zdmlich, videlicet; a use of the word which frequently 
occurs in the Platonic dialogues, And so I have translated it: though 
it is to be observed that if xda@mlich always represents the Greek ydp 
(in these special cases), the English ‘namely’ will not always represent 
the German zdmlich. [Comp. note 1 on p. 134, and Shilleto on Thuc. 
I, 25. 4] 

‘This, zamely, is also the reason why the ignorant (or illiterate) 
have a greater power of persuading when they are addressing a mob 
than the highly educated or cultivated (in dialectics and philosophy), 
as the poets say that the uncultivated are the more accomplished 
speakers in a crowd’. 

of wowrai] is generalised from one, viz. Euripides, who alone is 
referred to. The plural sometimes expresses the single individual 
plus those like him. So we speak of ‘our Newtons and our Bacons’, 
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as if there were several of them, ‘poets, Homers and Virgils’; or | 
else conveys contempt, ‘don’t talk to me of your Hegels and Schel- | 
lings’ (from some one who was no admirer of German philosophy) and 
soon. Soph. Phil. 1306, yevdoxypuxas, of Ulysses alone (Schneidewin). 
Sim, Plat. Rep. 111 387 C, Kaxvurovs re xal Srvyas. Aesch. Agam. 1414, 
Xpvonidov perypa rév vm’ “IAlg. (Longin. rept dypous § 23, €£7AOov"Exropes 
te kai Sapmydoves, Eur. Rhes. 866, ovx oida rovs cobs ovs Aéyets "OSvecéeas. 
Hor. Ep. Il 2.117, Catonibus atgue Cethegis, Lucan, Phars. 1 313, 
nomina vana, Catones, quoted in Blomfield’s Gloss. ad loc.) Arist. 
Ran. 1041, HarpoxAwy Tevxpwv Cuyodcdvrwy (characters of Aeschylus), 
See Valckn. ad Theocr. Adon. line 141, sub fin. AevxaXiwvas. 

The verses here referred to, not directly quoted, are from Eur. 
-Hippol. 989, of yap év copois pavAot, wap’ SxA@ povotxdrepar Aéyerr. The 
same verses are referred to by Plutarch, de Educ. Lib. c. 9, p. 6 B. 

povoixés, has here an unusual sense, which seems to be borrowed 
from the notion of cultivation, literary and intellectual, which the term 
expresses: hence ‘skilled in’, ‘highly trained or cultivated’ in the 
practice of a articular art. So Rost and Palm Lex. wohlunterrichtet, ge- 
schickt, ‘‘Accomplished in” seems to unite the two meanings ; general 
cultivation, with special skill in the particular art. Ast’s Lex. Plat., on 
povoixos: “Et in universum decenter. Plat. Rep. Ill 403 A, épws meguxe 
...povatkas epav, Legg. VII 816 C.” 

‘For the one (the weraidevpévar) talk about generals and universals, 
the others about (/z/. ‘from’, the materials /vom which the speech is 
derived) what they really know, and things that are near to us (near, 
that is, to our observation, things sensible; and to our interests, those 
which nearly concern us)’. The xowda xai xadodov are the general or 
abstract, and universal notions, with which alone the philosopher and 
man of science care to deal. These are of course remote from popular 
knowledge and interests. The avtzs¢ also is conversant with ‘generals’ 
and not with ‘ particulars or individuals’ : the rules of art are all general 
rules. Experience or empiricism deals with the particular: 9 pep 
éureipia rav xa’ exaorov €oTt yao, 4 8é tTéxvy Ta Kabcdov. Metaph. 
A I, 981 @ 15. Rhet. I 2.11, II 19. 27. But although these adstract 
universal truths and rules are in themselves better known, xa@ avra, 
andas, tT pice yropipedrepa, that is, convey a higher and more compre- 
hensive kind of knowledge, yet fo us, jpiv, mpos juas, things of sense 
and the concrete, the visible and palpable, are nearer or closer (eyyis), 
clearer and more interesting, and in this sense, better known; the 
knowledge of these comes to us first, as the simpler mpdrepov, appeals to 
our senses, and is consequently more in accordance with our lower 
' nature’. The distinction of absolute or objective, and relative or sub- 
jective, knowledge is very familiar to Aristotle. See Phys. Auscult. at the 


1 gdeee ta na~2 > moze than one sense: thus it may be applied to the normal or 
abst -end highest form, perfect nature; or an imperfect 
mi rfect faculties and condition. 
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beginning [p. 184 2 16], wépuce 8€ x Ter yrupierepar nui» y odcs xn 
cadecreper exi tra capecrepa 19 Guce: aai yrepiperepa’ ou yap Tarte yp 
Te yrepipa cai axdes. Metaph. Z 4, 1029 51, seq. Bonitz ad loc. Waitz 
ad Organ. 71 a I, II 299. 71 6 24, p. 307- Trendelenburg ad de Anima 
p. 337 seq., Elem. Log. Ar. § 19, p. 82. 

‘We therefore must not derive our arguments or inferences from all 
possible opinions’ (“ex omnibus quae probantur, et vera esse videntur.” 
Victorius) ; ‘ but select them out of those which are defined or determined 
or settled for us (marked off, and separated from the rest, as especially 
suitable to our purpose) (in some way or other) as, for instance, either 
by the judges (ie. their known opinions: this in a law case) or those 
whose authority they accept’. 

That is, there are many truths, such as scientific generalities, which 
may indeed be included amongst ofinions (because they are delieved as 
well as known) but yet are alien to the purposes of Rhetoric, and also 
many opinions, properly so called, which are unfit for its use, ove €& 
@v érvyev, I 2.11; and besides this, “every fool has some opinions”, 
I 2.11; we must therefore make a selection if we wish to persuade— 
we had been already told that though the sphere of Rhetoric, like 
that of Dialectics, is theoretically unlimited, 1 2.1, yet that in practice 
it is usually confined to the business of life and human action, and there- 
fore that its materials are in fact drawn from Politics, including Ethics, 
from political and social philosophy, ib. § 7. 

Here however there is a still further restriction—we must select out 
of the vast range of probable opinions those which happen to suit our 
immediate purpose : for instance, if we are arguing a case in a law-court 
we must draw our inferences from such opinions as they (the judges) 
themselves are known to hold, or at any rate such as those whom they 
regard as authorities are known to approve. xpivew and xpirns, as we 
have seen, II 1.2; 18.1, may be extended to the dectston of audiences in 
all three branches of Rhetoric, the assembly, the judges, and the Oearaé or 
Oewpoi of an epideixis, and Victorius takes this view. As however xpivovew 
is qualified by ofov, which shews that there are other analogous cases, the 
two audiences of indirect xpivovres may perhaps be left to be understood. 

ray Soxovvrwy]| ‘probable opinions’, comp. II 1.6; 25.2, and daiveras 
in I 2.13, and in the succeeding clause. 

kai tovro 8€}] ‘And this too should be clear—the speaker should be 
quite certain—that it does so appear to-—-that this és really the opinion 
of—all or most (of any audience)’.—If 8¢ be retained (so Bekker), compare 
note on I 6.22, MS A°éy. Qsacre dei? Victorius scems to understand 
it so, as he uses the word debef,; perhaps supposing that the notion of 
‘ought’ is carried on from the preceding Aexréoy: and this is confirmed 
by the following ovvayev. 
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‘And-his inferences should be drawn not only from necessary propo- 
Sitions, but also from those that are only true for the most part’, proba- 
bilities. The rexuyptoy, the certain sign, the necessary concomitant, is 
the only necessary argument admitted in Rhetoric: its ordinary mate- 
rials are eixora and onpeia, things by their very name. and nature only 
probable. On these materials of Rhetoric, see Introd. p. 160 seq. One 
might suppose from the phraseology adopted here, py povov éx ray dvayxaiwy, 
GAG kal éx rady ds éxi rd wodv, that the necessary propositions and con- 
clusions were the rule and the probable the exception; instead of the 
reverse, The true statement is found in 1 2.14. Comp. Anal. Pr. I 27, 
43 6 32—36. 

§4. ‘So first of all it must be understood that anything we have to. 
speak or reason about’ (on ovdAoyifec Gas et sim. for reasoning in general, 
see note on 11. 11), ‘whether it be on a political subject or any other 
whatever, it is necessary to (have in our possession) be acquainted with 
everything that belongs to this also (xaf besides the ovAAoytopes itself, 
or the particular point which the argument has in view), either all or. 
some (according to circumstances); for if you have nothing (no informa- 
tion, no facts) in your possession (as material) you will have nothing to 
draw your inferences from’, The same ‘thing is stated, and nearly in the 
same words, Anal. Pr, I 30, 46 a 3 7 pev ovyv odes kata mavtay 4 avrn Kat 
epi piocogiay xal wept Téxyny orrovavouy Kat pabnpa® (all learning and all 
philosophy ‘and science begin with observation,) Sef yap ra Undpxovra 
kat ols Umdpxet mept éxdrepow dOpeiv, cal rovrey ds wheiorav evropeiv. And 
again, a 22, dore &v AnhOy ra vardpxovra mepl Exacrov, Hpetepow On TAs 
droveifets éroiuws eudavifew. ei yap pndev xara rhv lotopiay mapadnpbeiy 
tay dAnOas vmapyovrwy Tos: mpaypaow, ELouev wept amravros, od per EoTrw 
droves, ravrny evpety kal amodexvovat, od dé ph) mépuxew arodertis, Tovra 
roteiy havepov. The vmdpxovra here spoken of are all that properly 
belong to a thing, all its properties, qualities, attributes, all its antece- 
dents and consequences—these are especially important in human 
actions, the rhetorician’s subject—everything closely connected with it, 
whether similar or different, as opposites, relative terms and so on: in 
short, if you have to speak or reason upon any subject, if you wish. to 
succeed, you must first know ad/ about iz. This is illustrated at length 
from the three branches of Rhetoric in the next five sections. 

AaBev I take to be here AaBeiy rp v@ Or rH dcavoig, to seize or grasp 
with the mind, apprehend, conceive. 

ToXtriK@ | Politics, including Ethics, being almost exclusively the 
source from which rhetorical enthymemes are to be drawn, though 
theoretically the field of rhetorical practice is boundless : see note on p. 224. 
Otherwise, woderixds cvAXoyiopos may mean ‘a rhetorical syllogism’ or 
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enthymeme:; ‘ political’ that is ‘on political subjects’, to which Rhetoric 
is almost exclusively confined, is so far convertible with ‘rhetorical’. 
This seems to be Victorius’ view; on II 22. 10. 

§ 5. ‘Asan instance of what I mean—how could we possibly advise 
the Athenians’ (the cupBovAeurixoy yévos) ‘whether they should make war 
or not, unless we know what is the nature of their power (or forces), 
whether it is a naval or military force, or both, and its amount or mag- 
nitude, and what their revenues are, and their friends or enemies, and 
besides all this what wars they have waged, and with what success (or 
possibly, what are their modes of warfare)—and everything else of the 
same sort’. Compare with this I 4.7, to the end, on political topics. 

§ 6. ‘Or deliver a panegyric’ (the émidexrixoy yévos) ‘if we had not the 
sea-fight at Salamis, and the battle at Marathon, or all that was done on 
behalf of the Heraclidae, or anything else of the like sort. For all (pane- 
gyrists) derive their encomiums from the fair deeds, renown, distinctions 
(of their hero), real or supposed’. 

These are the stock subjects of the Athenian declaimers: ov yadexd» 
*AOnvaious év ’AOnvaiows éraivetv, I 9. 30, III 14. 11. Plato’s Menexenus 
has all these topics, the Heraclidae, 239 B; Marathon, c. 10; Salamis, 
c. 1%. Isocrates, Panegyricus, §§ 54—60; 64, 65; Marathon and Salamis, 
§ 85 seq. Comp. Philipp. § 147. de Pace § 37. Panath. § 194, Eurystheus 
and the Heraclidae; § 195, Marathon. He can’t even keep it out of the 
wep ayridovews (though that speech is of a purely personal nature); 
where it appears again, § 306. Lysias, émrdquos, §§ 11—16, 20-26, 
27—43 And the same three topics recur in the same order, only more 
briefly treated, in the émiragiog attributed to Demosthenes, § 8 seq. 

‘Pseudo-Dem. sept cuvragews § 22. Aesch. c. Ctesiph. § 259. Demosth. 
c. Aristocr. § 198. These topics are wo?¢ introduced in the Speech for 
the Crown. 

The tragic poets wrote dramas upon the same stories of unfailing 
interest, as Aeschylus’ Persae, and Euripides’ Heraclidae ; and Aris- 
tophanes refers derisively to this habit of self-glorification, Acharn: 
696—7, Vesp. 711, Equit. 781—785, and 1334. The MapaSovopaya, the 
warriors of Marathon, Ach. 181, Nub. 986, is not applied altogether in 
jest. 


[év Mapadom is an instance of departure from the stereotyped ad- 
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verbial form Mapafon, without the preposition. See Cobet, Variae Lec- 
tiones, p. 201, and Dr Thompson’s ed. of the Gorgias, p. 152.] 

§ 7. ‘And in like manner also topics of censure are derived from 
the opposites of these, by considering what of the like (i.e. ro évavrior, 
the opposite) nature actually belongs, or seems to belong, to them’ (the 
objects of the censure; ¢Aings as well as men: see note in Camér. 
Fournal of Cl.and Sacred Phil., Vol. 11., No. 5, p. 158), ‘as for instance, 
that they (the Athenians) reduced the Greeks to servitude and made 
slaves of the Aeginetans and Potidaeans, men that had shared in the 
fight and distinguished themselves against the barbarian (in the Persian 
invasion), and everything else of the like kind; and any other similar 
offence that can be alleged against (7. belongs to) them’. On the treatment 
of the Aeginetans, see Thuc. II 27; and of the Potidaeans, Ib. c. 70. 
Against the charges brought against the Athenians of abusing their 
maritime supremacy, and oppressing their subject states, and other 
iniquities, Isocrates, Paneg. § 100 seq., defends them as well as he’ 
can: pera 8€ raira 7dn rives npov Karn yopoto, as dred) tiv apynv 
Tis Oaharrns mapeAaBopey woAA@y Kax@v airtoe Tois "EAAgot Kar earner, 
kat tov Te MyAlwy dvdpamodicpoy kai Tov Sxiwvaloy CrdeOpoy ey rovrots rois 
Aoyots 7 npiy mpoépovow*® K.T.A. 7 

‘And in like manner also, plaintiff and defendant (in a court of 
justice) derive their (arguments in) accusation and defence from the 
circumstances of the case, which they have to consider (take into 
account)’, ra ¥mdpxovra are here the acts and facts alleged, the characters 
of the two parties, and such like. 

Schmidt, On the date of Aristotle’s Rhet? p. 17, remarks on the three 
last sections, that the examples therein given would have been used by 
none but a resident at Athens, and go far'to shew that the pnStOTG was 
written in that city. 

§ 8. ‘But in doing this (in acquiring the requisite ‘irortistion on 
the facts of the case, and the character and history of the person) it 
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makes no difference. whether our subject be Athenians or Lacedae- 

monians, man or god; for whether we advise Achilles’ (for amy indi- 

vidual), ‘or praise or censure, .or accuse or defend him, we must alike 
make ourselves acquainted with all that belongs, or is thought to belong 

to him, in order that from this we may have to state whatever belongs" 
to him and to his interests, whether fair or foul (noble or base, right or. 
wrong), in praise and censure; just or unjust, in accusation and defence ; 

and in advising’ (advice or counsel includes dmorpérew as well as mpo-_. 
rpéemewv) ‘expedient or injurious’, | . 

§ 9. ‘And in like manner any subject whatsoever is to be dealt 
with ; as for example, the question of justice, whether it be good or 
bad, (must be discussed from topics) derived from the belongings of 
justice and good’. Victorius reminds us of Thrasymachus’ thesis in the 
first book of Plato’s Republic—and he might have added that of Callicles 
in the Gorgias—that injustice is in reality, and by nature, superior to 
justice, which is the good of o¢hers, but injurious to the just man himself. 

§ 10. ‘And therefore since everyone manifestly demonstrates (i.e. 
argues, infers) in this way (i.e. from and by the knowledge of everything 
that belongs to his subject) whether his reasoning takes the. exact or 
rigorous form of the syllogism (as in scientific demonstration, and 
probably also in dialectical argument), or employs the laxer mode (of 
the rhetorical enthymeme) ’—(ydp in the parenthesis that follows, assigns 
the reason for the ‘selection’, the epi éxaorov éxew éfetheypéva; and 
as it comes defore that for which it assigns the reason, must be translated. 
‘since’)—‘ since they don’t take (their propositions, premisses, materials)’ 
from everything’ (ovc é& dmavrov rav Soxovvrev x.r.d. supra § 3—See note 
ad loc. —ovx é€ dv éruyev, I 2.11: although it is true that Rhetoric adméts 
of this, it #ay argue anything), ‘but from what belongs to each particular 
subject (that comes under their notice), and by means of the speech _, 
(at any rate, to say nothing about the demonstrative and dialectical 
syllogisms) it is plainly impossible to prove anything otherwise?; it 

1 This I take to be the meaning of d:a roi Adyov. The other interpretation, 
‘it is plain by reason’, or ‘reason shews that’, is supported by Muretus and Vater, 
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is clearly necessary, as in the Topics (or Dialectics, in general), first to 
have ready on each particular subject a selection already prepared of the 
probabilities and of those circumstances of the case which are most suit- 
‘able, appropriate (opportune, timely, seasonable, germane to the matter in 
hand); (these are to be keptin-stock, and ready prepared for use on occasion; 
from which are distinguished ra é£ vmoyvioy); and also about circum- 
stances (evidence, or what not) that arise on the sudden, to pursue 
your inquiries in the same way (make yourself acquainted with them 
as far as possible in such an emergency) ; turning your attention not to 
things indefinite (such as universals, intellectual and moral) but to 
what actually belongs to the subject of your speech, and including 
(drawing a line round, enclosing with a line) as many, and as close 
(nearly connected) to the subject, as possible; for the more of these 
circumstances there are in your possession, so much the easier is it 
to prove your point; and the closer the connexion, so much the more 
appropriate are they, and less general’, 

Of the selection of mpordces for syllogisms, Anal, Pr, 1 27, 43 56, 
‘it is said, dsaperéoy 8€ cai roy éropévwy (antecedents, consequents, and 
concomitants) dca re ev rp ri éort, kat doa ws ikea (Propria; properties 
which, though not of the essence of the subject, are yet inseparably 
attached to it, and Jecudzar to, characteristic of it), xat 60a ws cupBeBnxora 
kaTyyopeirat, Kal rovray ota Sofactikés Kal moia Kat’ dAjOeay' Sow pey 
yap ay tAetovay rovovt@yv evmopy tis Oarroy évrev£eras oupmepdopart, So@ 
& ay ddnOecrépwv paddov arotveifa. Mutatis mutandis, and omitting the 
gota kar’ aAnOeay ‘the truths of science’, this agrees with what we find in 
the Rhetoric, 

axptBéarepoy] the more exact mode of reasoning by formal syllogism, 
demonstrative or dialectical: the latter probably included, because, as 
far as the form is concerned, the dialectical syllogism follows precisely 
the same rules as the other, and the construction of the two is identical. 
_ padaxdrepov] softer, more yielding, less stiff and rigid and unbending, is 
naturally transferred to a more relaxed or less rigorous mode of rea- 
soning, in force and substance, i.e. to the rhetorical enthymeme. Though 
the word is very often used metaphorically, I can find no other instance of 
this particular application of the metaphor. [For the metaphor, compare 
Metaph. E 1, 1025 5 13, dmodeixvvovew H ois padakdrepor, ib. K 7, 
1064 @ 6, Sexvivas ra AoA pahaxa@repov 7 ies eget ie eg feiecs tione et 
corruptione, B 6, 3335 25, eet od me ) brobéoBat Hj dmodeiga, h - 


Victorius renders it, “as by general use, wide 
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dxpiBas h padaxas, f auas yé mas, ib. N 3, 10904 8, pi) Alay 7 padakos (6 Adyos), 
de Caela, A 6, 313 4 4, dvords Avet paraxas. Index Aristotelicus (Bonitz).] 
@arep év rots romxois] Brandis, in the tract so often referred to [PAz/ol. 


IV i] p. r8, notices on this “that it marks the connexion between Rhetoric 


and the Topics, {. e. dialectics”, being a reference to II 23. It seems not 
to refer to any particular passage of the Topics, but merely to state in 
general terms that the mode of treating the Topics is the same in Rhe- 
toric as in ‘the Topics’, i.e. the entire work, or the practice of dialectics 
in general. Similarly Schmidt, in the tract On the date of the Rhet- 


‘p. 2, “verisimiile ést etiam in tribus aliis locis (videlicet, 11 22. 10, If 23-9, 


II 26. 4)eum non suos de arte topica libros (we need not go so far as this) 
sed hanc aftem ipsam intellexisse.” Is it possible that this may be one of 
the, I might almost say, ordinary lapses of the Aristotelian memory in 
quotation, and that he has referred to the Topics instead of the Prior 
Analytics? In the latter, 1 30, quoted above on § 4, there is a passage 


which contains a statement very closely resembling what has been said 


here about the selection of topics, 46 a 10, dmws pi) Brérwper els dravra 


‘7a Neyopeva...dAd’ eis CAdrra Kal dpiopeva, xa’ Exacrov 8é éxAcyew Trav 


Gyrwv, oloy mept ayabov 7h émornpns. Whether this be so or not, the pas- 
sage at all events deserves to be compared with this section of the 
Rhetoric. Top. A 14 is upon the selection of xporacets, chiefly in the 
shape of Sofa: for dialectical purposes; but cannot, I think, be directly 
referred to here. 

efeikeypéva, éxdoyijs, § 12.] “The collection of premisses, whether 
scientific theses, or dialectical organa, or rhetorical specific data, is ex- 
pressed by the word éxdéyew or éxAapBdvew,” Poste, Poster. Anal. p. 
121, note I, comp. p. 25, and note 1. The terms occur constantly i in the 
Anal. Prior. [Comp. supra I 2,1358 4 23, BéArioy ovv éxAéyeo Oat Tras wpo- 


tages.) The use of them is not confined to Aristotle, and seems to be 


technical, Rhet. ad Alex. c. 10 (11), § 2, éxAnwréov. 

éxtxatporarwv] So Top. I 6, 109 @ 36, paduora darteaspoe Kat xowol Tey 
rorev. Ib. H 4 init. 

§ 11. é£ vwoyviov] See note on 11.7, p.11. The phrase is applied here 
to circumstances that arise out of the occasion, which you must seize on as 
well as you can; extemporaneous, sudden, unpremeditated, and there- 
fore unprepared ; temporary accidents of the subject in hand, guage 
repente eveniunt (Victorius). These we must collect as well as we Caa, On 
the spur of the moment; but the same rules are to be observed as in 
the other cases. Poste, u.s., p. 24, “s¢zguldar circumstances.” ag 
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mepsypapovras] meptypapew and weptypady are usually applied to the 
outline of a drawing, so meptyeypapOw rdyabov of a rough sketch or out- 
line of good (opposed to dvaypayat, to fill up, 44. draw over, this outline) 
Eth, N. I 7, init. and mepsypagn Ib. 1098 a 23: but this is not applicable 
here. Pracinientem seponentemque says Victorius. The meaning required 
seems to be that of ‘enclosing’, for the purpose of keeping things sepa- 
rate from others, so that you may be able to lay your hand upon them 
at once when you want them, and not have to sorv¢ them at the time: for 
this purpose you draw a line of demarcation round them, which keeps 
them from getting mixed up with other things that resemble them, or at 
all events that you don’t want just then. [Metaph. K 7, 1064 @ 2, éxdotn 
yap rovrav meprypaapern re yévos auri epi rodro mpaypareveras. | | 

rrov xowd] ‘less general’, and therefore more special, tia. xowwd is 
illustrated in the next section ; from which it appears that it means here 
the wider and higher generalisations which are attributes of very large 
classes, and have therefore nothing sfecéa/, distinctive, and characteristic, 
about them. Neither of them is used in a technical sense, as genus and 
species. ‘da are peculiarities and peculiarities of individuals. 

In contrast with what is here said of the selection of rhetorical topics 
compare Anal, Pr. 1 27, 43 4 1 seq., on the selection of topics for demon- 
strative syllogisms: in these the major preinisses and conclusions must 
be universal and necessary, and the rules laid down are in conformity 
with that. Near the end of the chapter, Anmréov 8€ «.r.A. 43 5 32, Seq. a 
supplementary note is added, on probable (ra ws ém) ro roAv) questions 
and their syllogisms, referring to dialectical and rhetorical proofs. 

§12, ‘By “common” or “general” I mean, saying (for instance) in 
praise of Achilles, that he is a man, or one of the demigods, or that he 
joined the expedition against Troy; for these things belong (these dis- 
tinctions are shared by, are common) to many others besides, so that one 
who: does this (such an one) praises Aeeitien no more than Diomede. 
By “ special” or “ peculiar”, what Beles "(pro Aci Tales lea accident, 
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Kuxvov] Cycnus does not appear in Homer. The earliest mention 
of him seems to be that of Pindar, OL 11 82 (146), who uses him for the 
same purpose as Aristotle, viz. for the glorification of Achilles. (Ar.’s 
notice may possibly be a reminiscence of Pindar.) ’Ay:AAéa...0s “Exrop” 
Exadre, Togas Guaxov aorpaBiy xiova, Kixvay re Oavatep mopev, “Aovs re raid” 
Aléiora (Memnon.) The story of Achilles’ encounter with Cycnus at 
the landing of the troops, the long conflict with his ‘invulnerable’ antago- 
nist, and how Achilles finally destroyed him, are all related at length 
by Ovid, Met. x11 64—145. He was the son of Neptune, Ovid u. s, 72, 
proles Nebtunia, is again classed with Hector, line 75 ; and in lines 135— 
144 is described as finally crushed and strangled with the thong or fasten- 
ing of his own helmet. 

arpwros; not xnwounded, but invulnerable (invulnerable by ordinary 
weapons ; not absolutely, since he was killed). Pind. Nem. X 11, drpare 
xpadia, Isthm. III 30 arpwrot raides Oeav. Plat. Symp. 219 E. 

ovx évopxos] The oath sworn by Helen’s suitors to her father Tynda- 
reus at Sparta, that they would defend him whom she chose for her 
husband against any aggression. This was Menelaus. Victorius quotes, 
Pausan. Lac. c. 24, “Opnpos de eyparpe pev ris mowjoes dpxopevos ws 
"Axtddevs Xapifonevos rois Arpéws matci, xal ovx évexopevas roils OpKots TuIs 
Tuvddpew, mapayévoiro eis Tpoiay, The passage referred to seems to be 
IL ATI 58. Ulysses says the same of his son Neoptolemus, Soph. Phil. 
72, ov pév weémdevxas ovr’ Evopxas ovdevi x.7.A.: and Philoctetes of himself, 
Ib. 1026. The story of the oath is told in Eurip. Iph. Aul. 49—65; 
and frequently alluded to elsewhere i in the Tragic writers. Comp. Soph. 
Aj. 1111, Teucer of Ajax, ov yap Tt THS Ons ovvEK’ EoTpaTEvaaTO,......GNr 
ovvey’ Spxav olow hy évaporos. 

§ 13. ‘Qne method of the selection then, and the first (most im- 
portant), is this, namely the topical (dialectical, following the dialectical 
method, that dy ¢ofics); and now let us pass on to the elements of enthy- 
memes; by elements and fopics of enthymemes I mean the same thing’, 
This is repeated, c. 26.1. On orosxeiov=romos, and why so called, see 
Introd. pp. 127, 128. Add to the examples there given, Rhet. ad Alex. 36 
(37). 9, Grotxeta Kowa Kara wavyrwy, which seems to mean romot, 
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*But (before we proceed to do so) let us first state the necessary 
preliminaries’. 

§ 14. ‘Of enthymemes namely there are two kinds: for some un- 
dertake to shew that something is, or is not, so and so—drect proof; 
the establishment of a proposition, affirmative or negative—others are 
refutative ;.and these differ just like refutation and syllogism in dia- 
lectics’, On this and the next section see Introd. pp. 262, 3, and the notes, 

§ 15. ‘The demonstrative enthymeme (which proves directly) is, 
to draw an inference’ (to ‘gather,’ colligere,; corresponding to the con- 
clusion, ovpmrépacpa, of the regular syllogism) ‘from universally admitted 
premisses (those general probabilities which everyone is ready to 
admit) ; the refutative is to draw inferences or conclusions not agreeing 
(with the opinions or inferences of the adversary)’. The @reyyos is 
dyripagews ovddoyiopos, the negative of, or conclusion contradictory to, 
the conclusion of the opponent : refutation always assumes an opponent, 
real or imaginary, whose arguments, or opinions, or theonice are to be 
refuted by proving the negative, 

This interpretation is in conformity with the seceived signification 
of dvopoAoyoupevos ‘ disagreeing with, contradictory’. : This negative sense 
is rare: Plat. Gorg. 495 A, Ar. Anal. Pr. 1 34, 48 a 21 [rotro 8€ dvopodoyou- 
pevov Trois mpoecpnuevors], Rhet. II 23. 23, d¢s, are the only instances cited; 
comp. Buttm. Auctar. ad Heind. Gorg. § 108, p. 490. So Victorius, “quae 
adversentur iis quae ab adversario ostensa prius et conclusa fuerint ;” 
and Augustinus Niphus (quoted by Schrader) “quod ex datis concessisve 
adversario repugnantia atque improbabilia colligit. .Repugnantia autem — 
et improbabilia dico quae sunt contra adversariorum opinionem.” 

§ 16. ‘Now of the general heads or classes of the specific topics 
that are useful or necessary we may be said to be pretty nearly in 
possession; for the premisses on each particular subject have been 
selected, so that the special topics from which enthymemes on the 
subjects of good or bad, fair or foul (right or wrong), just or unjust, 
must be derived’ (these are the eidp, analysed under the heads of the 
three branches of Rhetoric in the first book, from c. 47s to 14), ‘and in 
like manner the topics of the characters, and feelings, and states 
mind, have been previously taken and are before us’ ( 
ready for us, for our use). 

The construction of the prece 
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end of the clause—unnecessarily perhaps, but not ungrammatically— 
jn the second part of it introduced by cai. As to the dore, readers of 
Aristotle must have remarked that his dore’s are not always to be very 
strictly interpreted ; sometimes they almost lose the force of a logical 
fonsequencé, and indicate little more than a seguence. I presume that 
Vahlen’s meaning (which is not explained) is, that Wore xr.A. isa 
mere repetition, and no consequence at all. But the two things spoken 
of are not precisely identical, and there is a certain connexion of cause 
and effect between them: it is first said in general terms that the 
premisses upon each subject of Rhetoric have been already selected : 
and from this it may z# a sense be said to follow that we are supplied 
an detail, with topics for our enthymemes, with ei) or special topics 
under the three branches of Rhetoric, and also for the 76n, wd6n and 
ees 1 in Bk. II. 

Vahlen, u. S. pp. 130, I, for the reasons before mentioned (some account 

of his views on this subject has been given in the introductory obser- 
vations on c. 18), condemns the whole of section 16, as the interpolation 
of an editor, who has inserted (we are not told why) a sentence ‘without 
motive, and disturbing’ the connexion, in which of course, following 
the altered arrangement (which is assumed) he has placed the #4 and 
abn immediately after the «i37 (as they now stand). 
_ Besides this he objects to wa@npdrev and ¢fcev, with which we have 
next to deal. md@yya in this sense for wa6os, is certainly very rare, 
‘perhaps unique. But, fer contra, there are at least four passages where 
sanyo is found in other senses, to express which safos is always 
elsewhere employed. Metaph. A 2, 982 6 16, ray rijs ceAnuns wabnyucron, 
and c. 4, 985 5 12, ray wa0nuactrey (ris Scantucin ovgias): Anal. Post. 
I 10, 76 6 13, téyv xaO attra wa0npatov, and Anal, Pr. 1 27, 7o 69 
dca void ¢ors waOnpata: which certainly seem to be sufficient to 
sagas saénparoy here!. 


1 [Bonitz (Avistotelische Studien NV 50, and Index Aristotelicus) holds that in 
Aristotle there is no clear distinction of meaning between rd@nua and rddos, ‘‘sed 
eadem fere vi et sensus varietate utruamque nomen, saepius alterum, alterum rarius 
-usurpari.” In the Aristotelian writings, rd@gua is never found in the sing. except in 

the spurious Physiognomenica 806 a 2; the gen. pl. raénudrwy occurs 38 times, << 
only 8 (Note Eth. Eudem. B, 2, 12204 6, Aexrdov 59 xard rh ris. puyas woe’ 
drra 40y. orat 5¢ xard re ras Suvdues Tay swabnpdrev, cad’ ds ds radyrixol 
‘Néyovra, kal xara rds Ees, wad’ ds wpos rd wdOn raira Neyovras 7G xdoxyew 
wus 9 dwabets elvan. perd raitra 7 dialpecis év rots dxndd\aypevas (?) Twp 
walypdroy cal rév Surapéww nal rwv Eeww. Adyw 8 wdby pe rd rota, 
Ouucvy PdBov aldd érOuplay.) Bernays, while admitting that the words are often 
used loosely, draws the following distinction: wd6os ist der Zustand eines xdoxwv 
‘und bescichnet den unerwarte ausbrechenden und voribergehendenden Affect; wiOnne. 
dagegen ist der Zustand eines waynrixos und bezeichnet den Affes also inhdrirend 
‘der afficirten Person und als jedereeit sum Aushruche reif. Kiireer gesagt, «dOos 
ist der Affect und xdOnua ist die Affection (Aristoteles iiber Wirkung der Tragidie, 
_-Abhhandl. der hist. phil. Gesellschaft in Breslau, I. pp. 149, 194—6). The 
distinction is insisted on in a treatise by H. Baumgart, Pathos und Pathema 
.im Aristotelischen Sprachgebrauch, Konigsberg, 1873, pp. 58-] 
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As to éewy, this, through a deviation from the author’s usual phrase: - 
ology, who generally confines himself to 74, and wa6y, appears again 
in this connexion, II 12 init. ra & On wotol ries xara ra mabn Kat ras 
é£ets x... The author there himself tells us his meaning, interpreting 
€£eis by dperas xa) xaxias; and I can see no reason for condemning the 
‘word, as Vahlen does, except the very insufficient one, that it is un- 
usual1, The es in this sense, do actually enter into, and in fact 
constitute the 760s, and I do not see why they should not be specially 
mentioned, if Aristotle chose to depart from his ordinary practice, and 
do so. | 

So far then we have been occupied with the e%3, special subjects 
derived from special sciences, and specially employed each in one of 
the three departments of Rhetoric—this is generally, not absolutely true; 
for though the three ends of Rhetoric, the good or useful, the just, and 
the noble or right, are more appropriate and more serviceable, each 
in one of the three branches, yet any of them can be, and sometimes 
is, introduced in them all—and we must noW turn to the topics, the 
families, classes, of arguments into which enthymemes in general may 
.be made to fall. This is for convenience of practice, that we may 
know where to look for them when we want them, and apply that 
‘which happens to be appropriate to the particular case. This clas- 
sification is made in the 23rd chapter, which therefore is the rhetorical 
representative of the far more extensive and minute classification of 
dialectical topics, and is the object also of Cicero’s Topica. And as 
the treatise on fallacies, the book sept coguotixndy eAXéyywr, 1s appended 
to the books of the Topics, so we have a similar chapter on rhetorical 
fallacies (c. 24) added to the analysis of the genuine arguments. 

I will here remark (against Vahlen) that the word ca@éAov § 17,. which 
contrasts these universal romoc with the special topics that have pre- 
ceded, renders the actual mention of them in the foregoing section 
almast, if not quite, necessary. 

§17. ‘Let us now proceed further in another way to take (or find) 

1 IT have noticed in many recent German commentators on Aristotle, Brandis 
‘being an honourable exception, a disposition to pin down their author to a fixed 
and particular mode of expression in certain cases from which he is never to be 
allowed to deviate. Aristotle is the very last writer to whom any such rule should 
be applied. He is always hasty, often careless; and, as we have seen in so many 
instances in this work, is very apt to use words in senses either vague and indeter- 
minate, or (properly) inapplicable, or unusual ; and his style is loose and careless to 
a fault, both in construction and expression. He is a writer who more than all 
others requirés & most liberal allowance for irregularities, == 
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1 gore & eis péev Toros Twv Sektiav ek TawY évay- CHAR 
universal topics about every thing (taken promiscuously, that is, from 
any of the ef3y, and applied indifferently to any of the three branches of 
Rhetoric), and add a supplementary note upon the refutative and demon- 
.Strative (sudauadi rowous évOuunparey) topics of enthymemes (the contents 
of c. 23), and those of apparent’ (shams, impostors, not genuine), ‘ not real, 
enthymemes; not real, because this is likewise the case with syllogisms 
(of which enthymemes though mutilated are a copy, and therefore share 
with the others the fallacious kind)’. 

The literal translation of ove dvrey 8¢ dvOupnudroy, éwei wep ovde shes 
ytoper is, “enthymemes not real, because there are also unreal (not-real 
-syllogisms”; ovd8e, neither, being broken up into two parts, of which the 
é¢ contrasts ovAAcyipey with évOvpnuarey, and the ov negatives the 
genuineness (und. from the preceding) of the syllogism, not the syllogism 
itself. 

rapaonpatyopevot] is a very oddly chosen word to express the treat- 
ment of chapters 23 and 24, which are just as much connected with the 
subject of the work, and treated with as much care and detail, as the rest. 
It means according to Victorius (and Rost and Palm’s Lex.) adscribere, 
adnotare, applied to something of subordinate interest and importance, or 
not immediately and closely connected with the subject in hand, as a 
note on the margin of a manuscript; ‘noting beside’ the main subject, a 
supplementary note. This is certainly the meaning of it in Top. A 14, 
105 4 16, where it is applied to the ‘ noting down’ of the opinions of indi- 
vidual philosophers, ‘ beside’, as supplementary to, those which are gene- 
rally accepted: and also, as Victorius thinks, of sapdonpa in de Soph. 
-El. 20, 177 6 6—this is not quite so certain: [év rots yeypappévors mapdonna 
ssotovvras (Signa ponunt ad vocabula distinguenda), /udex Aristotelicus], 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis in his commentary on the former passage adds 
nsapaypapew, apparently as a synonym, or interpretation of the other, 

“And after this has been made clear, let us pass on to the determina- 
tion of solutions and objections, whence they must be brought, from 
what sources derived, for the refutation of enthymemes’. Of Avois and 
its two modes, €Aeyxos and évcracis, the contents of c, 25, see Introd, 
268 seq. 


CHAP. XXIII, 


In an excellent Review of the study of ancient Rhetoric [by Spengel], 
read at-the celebration of the eighty-third anniversary of the foundation 
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of the Munich Academy of Sciences, 1842, a clear account is given of 
the relation of these. rézoe évOupnparev that follow to the ef3y of the first 
book, of which I will give a translation with very slight alterations, 

To the first of these he gives the name of ‘formal’, to the second of 
‘material’ proofs. “Formal proofs, such as they appear in Dialectics 
and Rhetoric, are of an universal nature, and therefore applicable alike to 
all branches of science; they form the collective Topics, which Aristotle 
has elaborated for Dialectics with wonderful completeness in the most 
comprehensive of all the works of his Organon; whilst in Khetoric, not 
without reference to the other, he has selected and put forward only what) 
is most essential. Material proofs are with him such as are derived 
from the principles of the special sciences, the knowledge of which the 
orator must bring with him, ready for any occasion on which it may be 
properly applied. Aristotle is by no means of opinion that a mere 
superficial description, without thorough knowledge of the object to be 
described, and alien to the true spirit of it, can be called ‘rhetorical’ 
with propriety; on the contrary, the orator must be thoroughly imbued 
with the knowledge of his subject, whatever department of knowledge it 
may happen to belong to, and from this special science bring with him 
his concrete proofs, for the purpose of convincing. Accordingly, for 
forensic pleading the accurate study of law is indispensable, for the deli- — 
berative speaking or counselling that of Politics, the science of govern- 
ment, and similarly for each kind the special knowledge which belongs 
to it. But this special knowledge cannot be obtained from Rhetoric 
itself, otherwise it would carry in itself all knowledge, which is not the 
case: the office of Rhetoric is, to work up the proofs which the special 
science offers, to combine them with the ‘formal’, and so to bring the 
subject within the reach of universal comprehension.” 

On the contents of this chapter, and its connexion with the Topics: 
Brandis, ap. Schneidewin’s PAélologus [Iv i.] p. 18, has the following 
remarks, “We now turn (c. 23) to the universal points of view (topics) 
most worthy of attention for the formation or refutation of enthymemes, 
which are briefly discussed. ‘Before passing to this, Aristotle has already 
pointed out the connexion which exists between this division of the 
Rhetoric and the Topics (c. 22 § 10). It is perfectly conceivable however 
that here also (as before, referring to Rhet. 1 7,) what in the Topics has 
met with a detailed discussion in regard of the various modes of applying 
them, is here only briefly referred to, and with an exclusive view to the 
application to be made of them in speaking.” He then illustrates this at 
some length from the two works; but it will be more convenient to leave 
these details till we come to them in the course of the notes on the 
topics themselves. [On the Topics, see in general Grote’s Aristotle, ch. IX. ] 

Cicero, Topica, first gives a summary classification of the various 
forms of these arguments under their most general heads, 111 11. These 
are, coniugata, ex genere, ex forma, ex similitudine, ex differentia, ex con- 
trario, ex adiunctis, ex antecedentibus, ex consequentibus, ex repugnanitibus, 
ex caussis, ex effectis, ex comparatione matorum aut parium aut mino- 
rum, (the last, comp. maiorum et minorum, are the topics of Rhet. 1 7,) 
which are afterwards described in greater detail and illustrated, cc. IX 
38,—XVIII 71, Haec ego argumenta, quae transferri in multas causas 
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possunt, locos communes nominamus, de Inv. II 15. 48 Quintilian 

‘treats them, Inst. Orat. v 10, 20—94, and sums them up thus, § 945 Ergo. 
ut breviter contraham suinmam, ducuntur arguimenta a personis, causis, 

locis, tempore (cuius tres partes diximus, praecedens, coniunctum, in- 

sequens), facultatibus (guzbus instrumentum sudiectinus), modo (id est ut 
quidgue sit factum), finitione, genere, specie, differentibus, propriis, remo- 

tione, divisione, initio, incrementis, summa, similibus, dissimilibus, pug-. 
nantibus, consequentibus, efficientibus, effectis, eventis, iugatis, compara- 

tione, guae in plures diducitur species. Iugata are Cicero's coniugata, 

Aristotle’s cvorotya and opora wracets. 

These arguments can a//(?) be turned both ways, and applied to 
prove either the affirmative S8eccrixd, xatagxevaorixd, constructive, con- 
firmatory; or the negative, éAeyxrixa, (23. 30); avacxevafey, avatpey; 
destructive of the proposition maintained by the theorist (jn philosophy),. 
the opponent (in dialectics). Rhetoric ravayria ovAAoyifera [I 1. 12]. 
Of the first, éx ra» évavriwy, this is expressly stated. 

§ 1. One class of demonstrative (or affirmative) enthymemes~ is 
derived from opposites: we have to consider, namely, whether the oppo- 
site (to the one) belongs to (i.e. can be said, or predicated of) the oppo-. 
site (to the other). Two pairs of opposites are supposed, as in the 
example, temperance and licentiousness, good, i.e. profitable, and inju- 
rious: the question is whether the two opposed terms or things stand in 
the same relation to one another, i.e. that one can be predicated of the 
other, as the two first, to which they ave opposed: if they can, the ori- 
ginal proposition may be maintained, or inferred by the enthymeme; if 
not, it can be confuted or destroyed. The inference in either case is 
drawn éx rev évayriwy, from the correctness or incorrectness, the truth or 
falsehood, of the assertion of compatibility or coexistence in the oppo- 
sites, or that one ca be predicated of the other. Thus in the éxample, 
if the opposites to the original proposition—temperance is profitable— 
stand in the same relation to one another as the two members of the 
first, so that the one can be truly predicated of the other—if the oppo- 
site, injurious, is truly predicable of licentiousness—then, so far, we infer 
the truth of the first: if not, the proposition may be confuted. The 
inference, like all other rhetorical inferences, is Arodable, not necessary : 
it can always be contradicted. 

Aristotle, as we have already seen (note on c, 19. 1), distinguishes 
four kinds of dyrixeizeva, or opposites ; contradictory, contrary (extremes 
under the same genus, as here cwtppooivn and dxodacia are the two ex- 
tremes, virtue and vice, under the genus 70s, moral character), relative, 
and és and orépnois, state and privation. In the Topics all the four 
kinds in their relation to this form of argument are successively handled; 
in the Rhetoric, the treatment is confined to the single kind of contraries, 
as the most useful and plausible, and the rest passed over. See Brandis, 
u. s., p. 18. The passage in the Topics corresponding to this is B 8, 113 4 27, 
seq. [Grote’s Av. 1, chap. IX pp. 422, 3]; but compare also B 2, 109 417; on 
the import and limitations of évayrioy Ib. c. 7; I 6, init. on the great ad- 
vantages and wide extent of these two first topics, viz. this, and the next, 
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TOY TVOTOiXWY Kai TAY NTdaTEwY, dpoiws yap évokov rd dfidcat, ef maca 48ov) 
ayaboy, Kal AUmny nacay elvat Kaxov x.7.r. followed by a series of illus- 
trations: also B 9,114.86. The treatment of opposites in the Topics and 
Rhetoric corresponds in this, that in both works it has reference solely 
to the art of reasoning, to the inferences affirmative or negative that may- 
be drawn by constructive, or refutative, syllogisms and enthymemes. 

Cicero (who borrows a good deal from Aristotle), Topic. ;XI. 47, 
Deinceps locus est, gut acontrario dicitur. Contrariorum autem genera 
sunt pluva: unum eorum quae in eodem genere plurimum differunt 
(Arist.), wf sapientia et stultitia....Haec quae ex codem generé contraria 
sunt appellantur aduersa. His instance is, st stultitiam fugimus,. 
sapientiam sequamur (this in the Aristotelian form would be, If folly 
is to be shunned, wisdom is to be sought or pursued) He then goes 
through the three remaining kinds of contraria, following Aristotle. 

Ex contrarits, Frugalitas bonum, luxuria enim malum (enthym.).. 
Sé malorum causa bellum est, erit emendatio pax: sti ventam meretur 
gui imprudens nocuit, non meretur praemium qui imprudens profuit.. 
Quint. Vv 10. 73. In the last example, the opposites are, excuse, in- 
dulgence (for a fault), and reward (for a service), injury and benefit : 
the merit or desert is common to both: only in the one case it takes 
the form of demerit, which deserves punishment : as is also the absence 
of purpose, of good or ill intention. - 

dvatpeiy, ‘to take up’, passes on to the sense of removing, taking. 
away ; thence to faking off, destroying ; and so finally, when it comes. - 
to logic, is applied to the argument which upsets, subverts, destroys, 
or refutes the adversary’s argument or position. | 

‘Or (a second example) as it is in the Messeniac speech (of Alci- 
damas, on which see note on I 13.2), “for if it is the war which is the 
cause of the present evils, it is by ¢he peace (which I now protc 
they must be rectified.” ovpBouArevec 6 *AAniOdpas rete A- 
py KaradovA@oa tous év Meconvy, émyepav éx-rob édvave! 
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woXenos, nai, mpovgernoe rade ra xaxd, elpiyn madw ravra éravopbdcreras 
(Scholiast). ‘Verba ipsa Alcidamantis scholiastes videtur conservasse.” 
Sauppe ad Alcid. Fragm. Messen. 2. Oratores Attict, 11 154. Quintilian 
has borrowed this, see above [middle of p. 239]. 

“The four lines which follow as a third example are of uncertain 
authorship : Gaisford attributes them either to Agathon or Theodectes : 
the enthymeme ex contrariv that it contains would suit either of them, 
since they both cultivated Rhetoric as well as the dramatic art (Wagner 
Trag. Gr. Fragm, 111185). To avoid the conjunction of ef and ov, Elmsley, 
ad Med. 87, proposes érei. Reisig, Conzect. 1 p. 113 (ap. Pflugk), justly 
replies that efzep is equivalent to émrei, and therefore admits the same 
construction. On ei with ay and the optative, see Appendix (on II 20 § 5) 
at the end of this book; and on e? followed by ov, see Appendix C, 
Vol. 1 p. 301. For ova dy, Wagner proposes either y or ay. 

Cicero, de Inv. I Xxx 46, has adopted this: /# contrariis hoc modo; 
nam st its qui tmprudentes laeserunt ignosci conventt, tis gui necessario 
profuerunt haberi gratiam non oportet, and Quintilian, V 10. 73, 
(above), 

The second quotation (example 4), is from Euripides’ Thyestes, 
Fragm. viI (Wagner). This we learn from the Scholiast, quoted in 
Wagner’s note. Matthiae refers to the similar paradox in Agathon’s 
couplet, Rhet. 11 24. 10, 

§ 2. Top. 1. ék rev cpoiwy, rrdceay] On rradces and auvototxa, see 
note on 1 7. 27. nraas “grammatische abbiegung,” Brandis [PAzlol. 
Iv i]. ‘Another (inference may be drawn) from similar inflexions ; for the 
inflected words (or, the inflexions of the word) must be capable of similar 
predication, (for instance from 8ixn by inflexion, or variation of termina- 
tion, are formed the mravets, 8ixatos, 8ixaiws—as well as the grammatical 
cases, inflexion and declension, and if dixaov can be predicated of any- 
thing, then 8:xaiws must be predicable of the same). We may therefore 
argue, says the example, ‘that justice is not all good’, taking the negative - 
side, zy Umdpxew, good is not universally predicable of justice ; otherwise 
good would be predicable of the wraots, d:xaiws, which is not true in, 
all cases; ‘for all good is aipercy, an object of choice ; but a just punish~ 
ment, or to be justly punished, everybody would allow not to be de- 
sirable’, This is an application of the topic to its negative, destructive, 
or refutative use; the inference is that the rule laid down is not true, 
Compare with this example, I 9. 15, where the same distinction is made: 
although ra Sicata and dixaiws € Epya are similarly predicable, yet this is 
not the case with the ma6n: éy povy yap (this is therefore an excep- 
tional case to which the ordinary rule of opotas mr@oecs does not apply) 
ravTy Tay aper@y ovK det Td dixaiws xadov, GAN émt Tov (nutotcda aloypdy 
To Sixaiws padAov 7 to ddixws. 

Brandis u. s. notes on this topic another difference which shews itself 
between the Topics and the Rhetoric, that whereas in the former the. 
gvototxa are usually (not always) added to the mrdces in the treatment, 


of it, they are here omitted, and the grammatical form of co- -ordinate- 
alone taken into account. 
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The use of the topic as a dialectical argument is abundantly illus- 
trated in the Topics, in very many places, as may be seen by consulting 
Waitz’s Index ad Organon, s. v. ‘The principal passage on the subject is 
Top. B 9,—where the mraceis, the grammatical co-ordinates, are properly 
subordinated to the more extensive ovura:ya, things which are /ogically 
co-ordinate, 114 5 34. The latter are exemplified by 8cxaoovvy, dixatos,, 
Gixatoy, dixaiws. Compare A 15, 106 4 29, on the application of them to 
ambiguous terms, mAcovayas Aeyopeva, also T 3, 118 @ 34, A 3, 124 @ I0,, 
and the rest, which indicate their various applications! 

‘Cicero, Top. IV 12, comp. IX 38, illustrates conzugata, which is his 
name for Ar.’s rraces, by sapiens, sapienter, sapientia; and the argu- 
ment from it by, SZ compascuus ager est, ius est compascere. Haec uer- 
borum coniugatio, he says, ov(vyia dicitur: on which Spengel (Sfecem. 
Comm. in Ar, Lib. 11 23, Heidelb. 1844) remarks, “Non Aristotelem qui 
semper ovorotyiay dicit, sed posteriores, in primis Stoicos, intelligt.” In 
de Or. II 40, 167, they are called contuncta. 

Quintilian, who treats the topic with some contempt as hardly de- 
serving of notice, has, Inst, Orat. v 10.85, zs tllud adiicere vridiculum 
putarem, nist eo Cicero uteretur, quod coniugatum vocant: ut, Eos, qui: 
rem tustam faciant tuste facere, quod certe non eget probatione; Quod 
compascuum est compascere licere (from Cicero). 

‘§ 3. Top. Ill éx trav mpos dAAnda] The argument, from mutual 
relation of terms or notions. This is treated, Top. B 8, 114 @ 13, under. 
the head of oppositions or opposites, avriOécers, Or avrixeipeva, of which it 
is one of the four varieties. For example, inferences may be drawn 
from double to half, and vice versa, from triple to multiple and the con- 
verse; from knowing or knowledge émornpn, to the thing known ro ém- 
otnrov; from sight as a sensation, to the thing seen as an object of sense. 
The logical objections, ¢vardcvers, that may be brought against it are 
also given [Grote’s Aséstodle 1. pp. 423, 424]. 

“Latina schola vocat ve/ata. Talia sunt ista: facere pati; emere ven-. 
dere; dare accipere; locare conducere: et nomina ista; pater filius;, 
dominus servus; discipulus magister.” Schrader. He also cites as an 
example, Cic. Orat. XLI 142, S22 ea non modo eos ornat penes quos est, 
sed ettam universam rempublicam, cur aut discere turpe quod scire 


1 If I am not mistaken Suora wruoets isa misnomer. If rriwces are the various 
inflexions—declensions in an extended sense—of a root-word, the term must be 


confine” _ “4 ferminations: in these appears, not similarity, but 
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honestum est, aut quod nosse pulcherrimum est id non gloriosum docere : 
a good illustration of the argument from relatives. 

This topic has occurred before, 11 19. 12, as one of the topics of ‘the 
possible’: where the parallel passages of Cic. Topic. XI 49, and de Inv. 
I 30. 47, will be found in the note. On the same, Quintilian, Inst. Or. 
v 10. 78, [ila guogue guae ex rebus mutuam confirmationem praestan- 
tibus ducuntur (quae proprit generis videri quidam volunt, et vocant éx 
Tay Mpos GAAnAa, Cicero ex rebus sub eandem rationem venientibus) /or- 
titer consequentibus iunxerim (I should be bold to add to conseguents) : 
st portorium Rhodits locare honestum est et Hermocreonti conducere,; et 
quod discere honestum, et docere (from de Inventione, u.s.). The argu- 
ment is, ‘If it may be said of one (of the two terms of the relation) that - 
he has done rightly or justly, then the same terms may be applied to 
what the other has suffered (meiv and naexyew, agent and patient, are 
relative opposites!) ; and similarly (keXevew is relative to mei@ecOat) com- 
mand implies obedience, and the converse (this may be zxz/ferred as the 
ordinary, probable, not a necessary consequence): as Diomedon the tax- 
collector argued about the taxes (i.e. the farming of them) “If it is no 
disgrace to you to se//, neither is it to us to duy.” 

olov és] This pleonasm occurs again in § 6, oloy as "Idexparns. 

Of Diomedon, nothing is known but what we learn from the passage, 

‘And if the terms fairly or justly can be applied to the sufferer, then 
also to the doer (or perpetrator) of the act; and conversely, if to the 
doer then also to the sufferer’. If there be any difference between this 
and the preceding, e? yap Oarépw—resrovOévar, it is that the first is the 
general expression of the relation between agent and patient, the second 
is a particular exemplification of it, in the justification of what would 
otherwise be a crime. 

‘But this admits of a fallacy: for though it may be true (in general, 
or in itself) that deserved suffering involves the justice of the punish- 


1 The relation of wovety and wacxew, agent and patient, action and passion, is 
well illustrated in the argument between Polus and Socrates, Plat. Gorg. c. 32, 
476 B, seq. It is there shewn by analogy—the usual Socratic and Platonic 
method—that the relation between the two prevails throughout its various applica- 
tions, and ¢herefore that crime and punishment follow the same law, and that justice 
or desert in the punishment of the criminal or patient implies the like justice in the 
infliction of it by the agent, and vice versa. 
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ment, yet perhaps (it does not always follow that) yow should be the 
agent of it, that the punishment should be inflicted by you (any parti- 
cular individual)’. This fallacy is actually illustrated. from Theodectes’ 
Orestes, zz/ra c. 24 § 3. The argument is used by Orestes in his trial for 
the murder of his mother Clytemnestra, In the trial scene of the Eume- 
nides this point is taken into consideration, and the act of Orestes justi- 
fied by Apollo and Athena on the general ground of the superiority of. 
male to female; the father, the author of his existence, has a higher 
claim upon the son’s affection and duty than the mother, and Orestes 
was right in avenging his father’s death even upon her, Aesch. Eumen. 
625 seq., 657 seq., 738—40. Comp. Eur. Orest. 528, where Tyndareus, 
Clytemnestra’s father, says, Ovyarip & éun Oavoto’ expakev Evdtxa’ adn’ 
ovxt mpos rovd’ eixos Hv avrny Oaveiy: and Orestes, 76. 546, defends him- 
self on the same grounds as in Aeschylus, éyd 8 dvoods eye pnrépa 
xravav, datos € y Erepoy Gvopa, Tyswpav warpi. 552, marnp pev eprTevoev 
He K.T.A. 562, em & Cdvca pyrépa, dviowa pév Spav dAAa Tipwpav marpi. 
Electr. 1244, (quoted by Victorius on not 8 dsoxpivdpevos—xraveiy,) the 
Dioscuri to Orestes, Sixaca pev voy 78 eyes’ od 8 ovyxt Spas. The case 
of Orestes and Clytemnestra became one of the stock examples in the 
rhetorical books, Auct. ad Heren. I 10.17, J 15.25, 16.26, Cic. de Inv. 
1 13. 18, 22.31. Quint. Inst. Or. 11 11. 4, and 11 seq., VII 4 8. 

‘And therefore a separate investigation is required, not only whether 
the sufferer deserved to suffer, but also whether the doer had a right to. 
do it (as, to inflict the punishment), and then make the appropriate use of 
either: because sometimes there is a difference in cases of this kind (i.e. 
both kinds of right are not always found together: the punishment may 
be just, but yo may not be the proper person to inflict it), and there 
is nothing to prevent (the case being) as it is put in Theodectes’ Alc- 
maeon (where this ‘division’, dca\aB8dvra, is actually made): “And did 
no mortal abhor thy mother?” This is a question put to Alcmaeon, pro- 
bably by Alphesiboea (Victorius), whose reply includes the words actu- 
ally quoted, dAAa &adaBovra yp?) cxoretv, with, of course, a good deal 
more about the murder which is omitted. ‘To which (Alcmaeon) says 
in reply “nay but we must first distinguish, and ¢4e consider the case.”’ 
(The division or distinction here spoken of is well illustrated by the 
parallel passage, the case of Orestes, I1 24. 3.) ‘And when Alphesiboea 
asks “How?”, he replies, “To her they adjudged death, (i.e. decided 
that she was justly slain,) but (decided also) that J should not have been 
the murderer.”’? From this reply it may be gathered that the judges in 
Theodoctes’ play had made the requisite distinction: the death of Eri- 
phyle they agreed was deserved, but it was not for her son to inflict the 

“lemaeon Eriphylen matrem suam interfecerat, quod haec 
m prodiderat” (Alcmaeon’s act, like that of 
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Orestes, was justified by the implied murder of his father—the treachery 
which caused his death). “ Alphesiboea fuit Alcmaeonis uxor.” Schrader. 
This fragment is quoted by Wagner, Theodect. Fragm. Alcm. I, but with- 
out a word of commentary, III 118. 

On Theodectes of Phaselis, the rhetorician and dramatic poet, the 
friend of Aristotle, who frequently refers to his compositions in both kinds, 
and on the rhetorical character of his writings, which is well illustrated 
here and in II 24.3, see Miiller, Hzs¢t. Gr. Lzt. ch. xxvi § 7, who refers 
to these passages. Also, Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. No, 1X 
Vol. 111 p. 260 seq.2 To the passages there quoted on this author, add 
Theopomp. Hist. Phil. Lib. 1, Fr. 26, ap. Fragm. Hist. Gr. (Didot) p. 
282; and a ref. to his Philoctetes, Eth. Nic. vil 8, 1150 5 9. 

_ Two other examples follow, but, as Spengel (Zvact on the Rhet. 
in Zrans. Bav. Acad., Munich 1851, p. 46) justly says, they have no 
connexion with the preceding example from Theodectes, and the division 
which it exemplifies, but are illustrations of the general topic. Retaining 
the text (with Bekker) as it stands, we must accordingly understand 
the words gor: 8 év rovr@—py xraveiy as parenthetical, and suppose 
that the author, after the insertion of this as a ofe, proceeds with his 
exemplification of the general topic. Spengel, u.s., p. 47, suggests that 
they may have been a later addition by the author himself, a note 
written on the margin, which has got out of its place. My supposition, 
of a note, zof written on the margin, but embodied in the text as a 
parenthesis—which is quite in Ar.’s manner—will answer the purpose 
equally well, and save the text in addition. 

_ ‘And, another example, the trial of Demosthenes and those who 
slew Nicanor; for as they were adjudged to have slain him justly (the 
act), it was held that his death (the passion or suffering) was just’. 
This is cited by Dion. Halicarn. , Ep. 1 ad Amm. c. 12, as a proof that 
Aristotle was acquainted with and quoted the speeches of Demosthenes, 
referring it to the case (against Aeschines) for the Crown. In doing so 
he omits wepi. Of course 7 mept AnpooOévous dixn cannot have this mean- 
ing: and it is most probable that it is not the Orator that is here 
referred to, but Thucydides’ general, or some other person of the name, 


1 The unwarrantable identification, there supposed, p. 261, of the Theodectea 
with the ‘Pyropixh pds ’Adéfavdpov, has been sufficiently corrected in Introd. to 
Rhet. pp. 55—67, on the Theodectea ; where more information will be found about 
the author and his works. 
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Neither is anything known of Nicanor and his murderers. On the use 
of Demosthenes’ name in the Rhetoric, see Introd. p. 46, note 2. 

‘And again, the case of him that died at Thebes; concerning whom 
he (the spokesman of the defendants) bade them (the judges) decide 
whether he (the murdered man) deserved death, since there was no. 
injustice in putting to death one that deserved it’. “In hanc quoque 
historiam nunquam incidi.” Victorius. Buhle rightly refers it to the case 
of Euphron, introduced as an episode, and described at length by 
Xenophon, Hellen. vil 3. There had been one of the usual quarrels 
between the aristocratical (oi BéArtoroc) and the popular party at Sicyon, 
of which Euphron took advantage, with the design of making himself 
master of the city. But knowing that as long as the Thebans occupied 
the acropolis he had no chance of success, he collected a large sum of 
money and went to Thebes with. the intention of bribing the Thebans 
to assist him. Some Sicyonian exiles learning this, followed him to 
Thebes and murdered him in the acropolis. Here.the murderers were 
brought to trial before the magistrates and council, who were already. 
there assembled. The accusation of, the magistrates, and the speech 
for the defence, are both recorded. Ali the accused with one exception 
asserted their innocence: one alone admitted the fact, and in justifica- 
tion of it pleaded for himself and the rest the guilt of the man that had 
been slain, just as Aristotle here describes it. Oi pév ody OnBaint raira 
dxovoavres éyvacay Sixaca rov Evd@pova removOévac. But the Sicyonians 
(of moNirat), interpreting the word ‘good’ in the sense of good to them 
(robs evepyéras éavrav), said he was a good man, and buried him in 
the market-place, and adore him as the (second) founder of their city: 
(as dpynyérnv), like Brasidas at Amphipolis (Thuc. v. 11). 

The whole of this section, with the exception of the last example, kai 
rept tov OnByow droGavorros, is quoted by Dionysius I. c. in support of his 
view that Demosthenes’ speeches had been delivered before the composi- 
tion of the Rhetoric, and were accessible to its author. The difference be- 
tween the text which he seems to have used and that now received is very 
great, and apparently unaccountable, Besides minor discrepancies, the 
entire quotation from Theodectes, éuére yap—rraveity is omitted ; and 
the clauses preceding and following stand thus, gore 8€ rovro mapadoyis 
cacOa. ov yap ef dixaiws mabey dv, cat Stxalws vmod Tovrou wémovber, ws 6 
cbovou da mownoas marnp, ei V6 TOU viov Tov Eavred THY emt OavdT@ amdyerat, 
det cxoreiy yopls......0morépws Gv apporrn, émore yap Siadwvet ro ToLovToy, 
womep €v TH AAkpaiovt Tov Oeodéxrov, kal olov 7 wept AnpooOévous dixn k.T.d. 
All the alterations seem to be for the worse, and in one of them, éraev dy 
for éraGéy rt, the grammatical blunder betrays corruption. The additional 
example of the father and son introduced by Dionysius is, as Spengel 
observes * “*™= ‘n noint. The very example for the sake of which 
the “ated, and the explanation, éwet yap— 


a el very justly argues that it could 
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not have been in the M5 that he used : if he had read it there, he could 
not have so absurdly misapplied the examplc to the case for the Crown. 
Spengel has reviewed the two passages in connexion in the tract above 
cited, pp. 44—47. Our text, which is, when properly explained, perfectly 
consistent and intelligible, is retained by Bekker and seems to require 
no alteration: at all events none of Dionysius’ variations could be 
advantageously introduced. 

§ 4. Top.iv. The argument from greater to less—from that which 
is more to be expected to that which is less _Brandis}—and the converse ; 
Top. B 10, 114 5 37 seq. To which is subjoined, § 5, ei pyre paddoe 
unre Hrrovy, where two things are compared which are equally. likely or 
probable, and accordingly the one may be inferred from the other: of 
this there are three cases, éx rou opoies Umapyew % Soxeww Umapxew Tptxes. 
Top. Ib. 115 415. Of the first there are four varieties: according as (1) 
the more or less is predicated of the same object—if pleasure is good, 
then the greater the pleasure the greater the good; and if wrong-doing is 
bad, the greater the wrong the worse; the fac¢ is to be ascertained by 
induction—or (2) when one of two things is predicated (in the way of 
comparison), if that of which it is more likely to be predicated is without ~ 
it (any property or quality), the same may be inferred of the less likely; 
or conversely, if the less likely has it, a fortiori the more likely : or (3) 
(the reverse of the preceding) when two things are predicated of one, if 
the more likely is not there, we may infer that the less likely will not, or 
if the less likely be found there, that the more likely will also: (4) when 
two things are predicated of two others, if that which is more likely is 
wanting to the one, the less likely will surely be wanting to the other; 
or, conversely, if that which 1s less likely to be present to the one is 
there, the other will be sure to have that which is more likely [Grote’s 
Ar. 1. p. 425]. These nice distinctions, though appropriate to Dialectics, 
are unnecessary in Rhetoric, and are therefore here omitted; but the 
examples will suggest the proper use of the topic. The inference in all 
these cases is plain and will be acknowledged by the audience, and that 
is all that is required. 

The inference from greater to less, or from more to less likely or pro- 
bable, is commonly called the avxgumentum a fortiori; the rule omne matus 
continet in sé minus may also be referred to the same principle, though 
the two are not absolutely coextensive. 

Cic. Topic. 111 11, 44a (ducuntur argumenta) ex comparatione maiorum 
aut parium aut minorum, This is well exemplified in IV 23, XVIII 68, 
Reliquus est comparationts locus cutus..munc explicanda tractatio est. 
Comparantur teitur ea quae aut maiora aut minora aut paria dicunturs 
in guibus spectantur haec, numerus, species, vis, gquaedam etiam ad res 
aliguas aféctio, These four modes of application are clearly explained 
and illustrated in the following sections, 69—71. 

De Orat. 1 40.172, Afatora autem et minora et paria comparabimus 
sites ex matores st bona evistimatio divitiis praestat et pecunia tanto 
opere expelitur, quanto gloria magis est expetenda: ex minore; Hic 
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parvae consuctudinis causa huius mortem fert tam familiariter,; Quid st 
tpse amasset? guid hic mihi faciet patri? (Terent. Andr, 1 1. 83): ex 
pari sic; est eiusdem et eripere et contra rempublicam largiri pecunias, 

De Inv. I 28. 41, I1 17.55, de Orat, Part. 11 7, ult. Quint. v 10, 86—93, 
Apposita vel comparativa dicuntur quae maiora ex minoribus, minora 
ex matoribus, paria ex paribus probant. These are applied, subdivided, 
and illustrated through the remaining sections. 

‘Another from the more or less, as for instance, “if not even the gods 
are omniscient, surely men can hardly be supposed to be so:” for that is 
as much as to say, if that to which something is more likely to belong 
wants it, plainly that which is less likely must want it too. Again (the 
argument) that a man who was capable of striking his father would also 
strike his neighbours, follows (is derived from) the (general rule or prin- 
ciple), that the less involves or implies the (possible existence, or capa- 
city, duvayus, of the) greater; in whichever way we are required to argue 
(the inference is required to be drawn), whether the affirmative or the 
negative’. This last example, as an exemplification of the inference from 
less to greater, has been looked upon as an error, and various corrections 
have been proposed, as by Vater, and Spengel in Sectm. Comm. ad Ar. 
Rhet. Il c. 23, p. 12, 1844. The latter has subsequently altered his opi- 
nion, and in 1851 (Zrans. of Bav. Acad. p. 58) he admits that the expla- 
nation suggested by Victorius, and adopted by Muretus, Majoragius, and 
others, is sufficient to support the text; which, as usual, is retained by 
Bekker. No doubt, according to the ordinary interpretation of padAov 
and 7rroyv in one of these comparisons, where the greater and less are 
referred to the magnitude and importance of the crime, the argument is 
ék rou padXop, ex maiore ad minus; the man who would strike his father 
(the greater) would a@ fortiori strike an ordinary acquaintance. But Ar. 
has here departed from this usual application of the topic, and makes 
the comparison in respect of the /reguency of the crime: as it is less 
usual to strike one’s father than one’s neighbour, a man that could be 
guilty of the former, is much more /ikely to commit the latter and lesser 
offence: and the inference is from the less to the greater zm this sense. 
‘‘Aristoteles, cum boni viri officium sit nemini vim afferre, cumque 
iniuria ab omni abesse debeat, si tamen ibi manet ubi minus esse debe- 
bat, illic etiam existet ubi frequentius esse consuevit: et haec causa est 
cur ef ro #rrov Umapyxe appellarit, a mznoreque eam significari voluerit.” 
Victorius. 

On the double reading of MS A‘, see Spengel, Zrans. of Bav. Acad. 
1851 p. 57 [and to the same effect in Spengel’s ed., 1867; “in A post 
d€y Set~ac haec sententia alia ratione verbis rumrec dre...d€¢ Set~ac expli- 
,catur...duplicem sententiae formam iuxta positam melius perspiciemus : 
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On these Aristotelian d:rroypadia, see Torstrik, Praef. ad de Anima, 
p. xxi, seq. 

§ 5. The second branch of these inferences from comparison, is that 
of parallel cases. This is the argument from analogy, the foundation of 
induction, the observation of resemblances in things diverse, leading to 
the establishment of a general rule: the Socratic and Platonic Method: 
comp. c. 20.4, note. Ex pari, Cic. de Inv. 1 30. 47, ut locus in mari sine 
portu navibus esse non potest tutus, sic animus sine fide stabilis amicis 
non potest esse. On the argument from analogy in general, see note on 
¢. 19. 2. 

‘Again if the comparison is not of greater and less, (but of things 
equal or parallel): whence the saying, “Thy father too is to be pitied 
for the loss of his children. And is not Oeneus then, for the loss of his 
illustrious offspring?” dpa marks the inference. “Par infortunium 
parem misericordiam meretur.” Schrader. The verses are supposed (by 
Victorius, Welcker, Zrag. Gr. p. 1012, and Wagner, Fr. Trag. Gr. 111 185) 
to be taken from Antiphon’s Meleager, which is quoted again § 20, and 
at I1 2.19. (Antiphon, a Tragic Poet contemporary with the Elder Dio- 
nysius, Rhet. II 6.19, Clinton 7. H. Vol. 11. Praef. XXXII, flourished at 
the end of the fifth cent. B.c. Compare note on II 2. 19.) 

The first of the two verses—if the story is that of Meleager—refers 
to the death of the two sons of Thestius, Toxeus and Plexippus, by the 
hand of their nephew Meleager: Oeneus was the father of Meleager, 
whom he too had now lost. The .words are those of some one who is 
consoling Althea, Oeneus’ wife, and perhaps belong (says Victorius) to 
Oeneus himself. The meaning then would be, (Oeneus to his wife,) You 
speak of the losses of your father whose sons are slain—are not mine 
as great as his, in the loss of my famous son Meleager? and do we 
not therefore equally deserve pity? The story is told in Diod. Sic. Iv 34, 
(Schrader), and Ov. Met. vill. See 86, 87, An felix Oeneus nato vict 
Jructur, Thestius orbus erit? melius lugebitis ambo. 

The conduct of Alexander or Paris in the abduction of Hele 
justified by the Jarallel case of Theseus, who did the sa 
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Helen. §§ 18—20; and every one—and more especially an Athenian 
audience—must allow that he was a good man and could do no wrong 
(ovx ndixnoev) ; and of the Tyndaridae, Castor and Pollux, who carried 
off the two daughters of Leucippus, Phoebe and Eleaera (or Hilaira, 
Propert. I 2. 15), Ov. Fast. v 699, Theocr. Id. XXII 137, and these 
were demigods; and if Hector is not blamed for the death of Patroclus, 
neither should Paris be censured for that of Achilles. This is from 
some é¢yxwpov or amodoyia *AXef~avdpov, of an unknown rhetorician, 
similar to Isocrates’ Helen. It is referred to again, § 8, and 24 § 7, 9. 

‘And if no other artists (professors of any art or science) are mean 
or contemptible, neither are philosophers: and if generals are not to 
be held cheap because they are often defeated, neither are the sophists 
(when their sophistical dialectics are at fault). From some speech in 
defence of philosophy, and of the Sophists, 

The following is an argument, urged by an Athenian orator upon the 
general assembly, from the analogy of the relation of a private citizen 
to the state of which he is a member, to that of the same state as an 
individual member of the great community of the entire Greek race 
to the whole of which it is a part: if it be the duty of an individual 
Athenian to pay attention to, to study, the glory of his own country, 
then it is the duty of you, the collective Athenians whose representatives 
I am now addressing, to study in like manner the glory of the entire 
Greek community. Or it might be used by the efzdeictic orator in a 
Panegyric (mavnyuptxos Aodyos, delivered in a mavypyupis), pleading, like 
Isocrates, for the united action of the Greeks against the Barbarian. 

§ 6. Top. v. The consideration of time. This kind of argument, 
though important in Rhetoric, is inappropriate in Dialectics, and therefore 
receives only a passing notice in the Topics, B 4, III 5 24, ére émt rov 
xpovov émiBrerev, ef mov Stapwvei, where the word émPddrew shews 
that it is a mere passing glance, a cursory observation, that it requires: 
and in Cicero’s Topics it is altogether omitted [Grote’s Av. 1 p. 418], 
The application of it in Top. B 11, 115 4 11, referred to by Brandis, is 
different, and indeed unsuited to rhetorical purposes. 

On this topic of time, and its importance in Rhetoric, Quintilian, Inst. 
Orat. V 10. 42 seq., after a preliminary division of time into (1) general 
(now, formerly, hereafter,) and (2) special or particular time, proceeds, Quo- 
rum utrorumgue ratio et in consilits (genus deliberativum) guzdem, et in 
tllo demonstrativo (r@ émidernrix@ yéver) genere versatur, sed in iudicits 
frequentissima est. Nam et turis quaestiones factt, et qualitatem dts- 
tinguit, et ad coniecturam plurimum confert (contributes very greatly 
to the establishment of the fact—the s¢atus conzecturalts or tssue of fact— 
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and especially to the refutation of the assertion of an alleged fact: this 
is illustrated by the cases following); «tf guum interim probationes 
inexpugnabiles afferat, quales sunt, si dicatur (ut supra posui) signator, 
gui ante diem tabularum decessit: aut commisisse aliquid, vel quum 
infans esset, vel guum omnino natus mon esset, Further, § 45—48, 
arguments may be readily drawn ex zis guae ante rem facta sunt, ant 
ex contunctis rei, aut insequentibus, or from time past, present (é#s¢ans), 
and: future: and these three are then illustrated. Inferences may be 
drawn from what is past or present, to the future, from cause to effect ; 
and conversely from present to past, from effect to cause. It seems 
that the two principal modes of applying the topic of time to Rhetoric 
are (1) that described by Quintilian, in establishing, or, more frequently, 
refuting the assertion of a fact, which is the chief use that is made of 
it in the forensic branch—this is again referred to, II 24. 11, on which 
see Introd. p. 274—the consideration of probabilities of time in matters 
of fact: and (2) the xatpds, the right time, the appropriate occasion, 
which may be employed by the deliberative orator or politician in 
estimating the expediency, immediate or prospective, of an act or course 
of policy ; and by the Janegyrist to enhance the value and importance 
of any action of his hero, or of anything else which may be the object 
of hisencomium. On this use of xaipds comp. I 7. 32,1 9.38, and the 
notes. For illustrations, see Top. F 2, 117 @ 26—0 2. 

‘Another from the consideration of time, as Iphicrates said in the 
case (subaudi Sixn) against Harmodius, “Had I before the deed was done 
laid claim to the statue, provided I did it, you would have granted it me: 
will you then (the inference) refuse to grant it me now that I save done 
it? Do not, then, first make the promise in anticipation, and then, 
when you have received the benefit, defraud me of it.”’ The case, or 
speech, as it is here called ‘against Harmodius’, is also known by the 
name of 4 wept rijs eixdvos: this was the statue which was granted 
him in commemoration of the famous defeat of the Lacedaemonian 
popa in B.C. 392. Aesch. c. Ctesiph. § 243, Ask the judges why they 
made the presents, and set up the statues, to Chabrias, Iphicrates, 
and Timotheus. The answer is, "Idexpdree ort popavy AaxeSatpovioy dré- 
creer, [Dem. Left. 482 § 84, ripavrés more "Idixparny ov povov avrov érepy- 
care...2b. § 86, ovde yap vpivy dpporres Soxeiy mapa pev ras evepyecias ovT@ 
mpoxeipws ExELv, WOTE pT] MOVOY aUTOUS ToUs EvEpyéras Tiay, dAdAa Kal ToS 
exeivov idous, emecdav dé ypovos b:é€AOn Bpayus, xat doa avrois 8édwxare 
rast adatpetcba]. The speech here referred to was attributed by some 
—as Pseudo-Plutarch vit. Lys. ovwvéypape 8€ Aoyov Kat "Ipixpdres’ row 
pev mpos ‘Appodtoy—to Lysias}, which is denied by Dionysius, de Lysia 


1 See on this and two other speeches of Iphicrates attributed to Lysias, Sauppe, 
ad Fragm. Lys. xvi and Lxv. Oratores Attici 11 178 and 1903 [also Blass, 
due Altische Beredsamkeit, p. 335). 
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Iud. c. 12, on two grounds, first the inferiority of the style, which was 
unworthy of Lysias; and secondly, because Lysias died seven years 
before the deed for which the statue was granted. Aristotle plainly 
ascribes it to Iphicrates himself. The speech epi rijs eixovos, is quoted: 
again, § 8. See also Clinton Fast2 Hellenici 11 113, sub anno 371. It 
was not till after Iphicrates had resigned his military command, and 
retired into private life, dro8ovs ra orparevpara idtorns yivera, that he 
claimed his statue, pera ’AAxioOévny dpxovra, i.e. in the archonship of 
Pharsiclides, B,C. 371. The grant was opposed by Harmodius, a political 
antagonist. 

‘And again to induce the Thebans to allow Philip to pass through 
their territories into Attica, it is argued that, “had he made the claim (or 
preferred the request) before he helped them against the Phocians 
(when they wanted his aid), they would have promised to do so; and 
therefore it would be monstrous for them zow to refuse it, because he 
threw away his chance (¢hem)’ ;—behaved liberally or with reckless gene- 
rosity (so Vict.) on that occasion, and neglected to avail himself of his 
opportunity, (see the lexicons, s. v. mpoteo@a:)—‘ and trusted to their honour 
and good faith’. The former event occurred in B.C. 346, when Philip 
allied himself with the Thebans and overran Phocis, and so put an 
end to the Phocian war. An embassy was sent to the Thebans after 
the capture of Elataea B.C. 339, to request that Philip’s troops might 
be allowed to march through their territory to attack Attica; but 
was met by a counter-embassy from Athens, proposed and accompanied 
by Demosthenes, who prevailed upon the Thebans to refuse the request, 
and conclude an alliance with Athens. xara Avowpayidnv dpyovra, Dionys. 
Ep. 1ad Amm. c. 11. On this embassy and the proposals there made, 
see Demosthenes himself, de Cor. §& 311, 313, from which it would seem 
that the words here quoted are not Philip’s, but an argument used by 
his ambassadors. Comp. also § 146, ovr’ els ray ’Arrexny éAGeiv duvaros... 
pyre OnBaiwy duevroy : and Aesch. c. Ctes. § 151, cat ypawerw yn Wygiopa 
(6 Anpoobévns)...répmev tpas mpéoBers altrjcovtas OnBaiovs diddov eri di- 
Aurmov, (referred to by Spengel, Specim. Comm. ad Ar. Rhet. Heidelb. 
1844, p.15). In the following year, 338 B.C. émi dpxyovros Xatpavdou, was 
fought the battle of Chaeronea. M. Schmidt (Ox the date of the Rhet. 
Halle, 1837, p. 16) uses this passage in fixing the date of Ar.’s work, 
[See Introd. p. 38.] 

Dionys., ad Amm. c. 11, cites the whole of this topic. The only 
important variations are two manifest blunders ; the omission of eis be- 
fore Boxeis, and duéorevoev py Sdcovory for émiorevore un Seyoovor. 

§7. Top. vi. This topic, “the retort which turns the point of what 
has been said against ourselves upon him who said it,” viz. the adverse 
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party in the Jaw-court or assembly, belongs, as Brandis also remarks, 
u. S., p. 19, exclusively to Rhetoric. “Cum argumentum ducitur ex iis 
quae ex moribus vitaque ipsorum dicta sunt, admodumque ipsis con- 
gruunt, adversus illum ipsum qui dixit : eminet autem, inquit, hic inter 
alios, ac vim maximam semper habere existimatus est.” Victorius. That 
xara in the definition means ‘against’ and not ‘of’ (in respect of) appears 
from the example. Iphicrates asks Aristophon, who had accused him 
of taking bribes to betray the fleet, “ Would you have done it yourself? 
No; I am not like you. Well then, as you admit that you, Aristophon, 
are incapable of it, must not I, Iphicrates, (your superior in virtue and 
everything else,) be still more incapable of it?” As Ar. adds, the 
argument is worth nothing unless the person who uses it is conscious 
of his own moral superiority, and knows that the audience whom he 
addresses shares his conviction: employed against an ‘Aristides the 
Just’, it would be simply ridiculous. 

Scadéper 8€ 6 rporos xr.A.] This is interpreted by Spengel, Spectwe, 
Comm. u.s.,p. 16 [and ed. 1867], “A/ores sunt qui in hac re in discrimen 
vocantur; mores enim et vita eminet et litigantes discernit.” I doubt if 
rporos, standing thus alone, can mean moves: nor, I think, is the mention 
of character and manners appropriate in this place: further on it would 
be suitable. Gaisford’s explanation and connexion seem to be upon the 
whole most satisfactory. “Verba ofov dv rp Tevxpp—elrecev puto esse da 
peoov. His certe seclusis belle procedunt omnia. Sententiae nexus 
hic est; Excellit autem hic modus (vel locus—reading rémos), Sed ad 
fidem accusatori detrahendam.” And in that case, Quintilian’s words, 
V 12.19, Artstoteles quidem potentissimum putat ex eo qui dictt, st sit 
vir optimus &c., may be a translation of dadéper 6 tporos. Scadépers, if 
thus understood, denotes ‘pre-eminence, distinction above others’, 

olov év r@ Tevxpw] This is no doubt Sophocles’ tragedy of that name: 
of which four fragments (and one doubtful one) still survive. See Wagner, 
Fragm. Tr. Gr. 1 388,9. “Quum Ar, ubi poetarum nomina omisit tan- 
tummodo clarissimos quosque respexerit, facile inducimur ut eum So- 
phoclis Teucrum dixisse credamus.” And Spengel, Spec. Comm.u.s., p. 16 
{and ed.] “Sophoclis puto; si alius esset, nomen addidisset.” The same 
play is quoted again, III 15.9, whence it appears that Ulysses was one 
of the characters. In an altercation with Teucer, the latter must be 
supposed to have used a similar argument, or retort, founded upon his 
own acknowledged superiority in moral character’. See Wagner lc, 


1 Ulysses may be supposed to have accused Teucer of the murder of his brcther— 
comp. Aj. 1012 seq. and 1021, where such a suspicion is hinted at: If you, Ulysses, 
are shocked at such a crime, do you suppose that /, Teucer, could have been guilty 
of it? The same argument was employed by Euripides in his Telephus. Fragm., 
x11, Dindorf, ap. Arist. Acharn. 554. Wagner, 11 p. 364. Fr. Tel. 24. rair’ of8’ ore 
dy €Spare (ita Meineke), roy 5¢ TijAegow ov oléueeOa; comp. Valck. Diatr. ad Fr, 
Eurip. p. 211, *‘ Telephi verba cum Ulysse loquentis.” Ulysses had been making 
some charge against Tclephus, who makes this reply: You would have done so 
and so: am J not as likely, or still more so, to have done the same? Plut. dwrog@. 
Baoréuy, Alex. 11, p. 180 B, Aapeiou Sléovros avrg pupla rddavra xal rH 'Aclay 
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who gives a long account of the subject of the play, and compares it 
with Pacuvius’ play of the same name, supposed to be borrowed from 
Sophocles. 

Aristophon was already celebrated as an orator in 403 B.C. (Clinton, 
F. H., sub anno.) His fame may be inferred from the frequent and respect- 
ful mention of him by Demosthenes especially (see for instance, de Cor. 
§ 219, de Fals. Leg. § 339), Aeschines and Dinarchus. See Baiter et 
Sauppe, Ovat. Att., Ind, Nom. s.v., p. 21, Vol. 111. He was an Azenian, 
"A¢nnevs, and thereby distinguished from his namesake of Collytus, de 
Cor. § 93. The speech to which Iphicrates here replies was delivered in 
“the prosecution of Iphicrates by him and Chares for his failure in the 
last campaign of the Social war, Diod. xvI 15. 21,” (Clint. F. H. sub anno,) 
in the year 355 B.C., at an already advanced age. See also Sauppe, 
Fragm. Lys. 65, Or. Aé¢. III 190: and note on Rhet. 111 10.6. He died 
before 330, the date of the de Corona, Dem. de Cor. § 162. On the 
speech umep “Idixpdrous mpodovias amodoyia, attributed to Lysias (rejected by 
Dionysius, de Lys. Iud. c. 12, comp. note on § 6 sugra,; on that against 
Harmodius), from which Iphicrates’ saying against Harmodius is sup- 
posed to have been extracted, see Sauppe, Fragm. Lys. Lxv, (Orat. Alt. 
Ill 190): and comp. ibid. p. 191, Aristid. Or. 49, who quotes the same 
words somewhat differently, and, like Aristotle, attributes them directly 
to Iphicrates, and #o¢ to Lysias. [A. Schaefer, Dem. und seine Zeit, 
1 155.] 

Quintilian, V 12. 10, borrows this example, referring it however to 2 
different class of arguments, Srobationes guas wabnticas vocant ductas 
ex affectibus, (he means the 76os,) § 9. After quoting the nobilis 
Scaurt defensio, (on which see Introd. p. 151, note 1,) he adds, cx. 
simile quiddam fecisse Iphicrates dicitur, gui cum Aristophontem, quo 
accusante similis crimints reus erat, tnterrogasset, an ts accepta pecunia 
vempublicam proditurus esset? isque td negasset; Quod igttur, inguit, tu 
non fecisses, ego fect? Comp. Spalding’s note ad locum. 

el mpodoin dy] el=morepov; see Appendix, On ay with the optative 
after certain particles [printed at the end of the notes to Book It]. 

_ bet 8 vmapxew x.t-A.] ‘But (the person who employs the argument) 
must have this advantage on his side, that the other (the opponent) 
would be thought more likely to have done the wrong: otherwise, it 
would seem absurd, for a man to apply this to an Aristides (the model of 
justice and integrity) when he brings a charge ;—(not so), but only for the 
discrediting (throwing a doubt upon, making the audience distrust, the 
credibility) of the accuser: (if dAAa be connected with what immediately 
precedes, to complete the sense, something must be supplied, such as ovy 


veluacOat mpcs avrov éxlons, Kal Tlappevlwvos elxdvros, fda8ov dv el ‘Adékavdpos 
nunv, kaye, vy Ala, Trev, el Tappeviov nunr. 
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oUTw, dAAa xpyoréov'), and this, because as a general rule the accuser 
pretends to be (would be if he could) a better man than the defendant : 
this (assumption) then always requires confutation’, Should not dei be det?* 

BovXerat] BovrecGa like €0éAe frequently implies a tendency, design, 
intention, or aspiration, real or imaginary—the latter in things inani- 
mate—wants to be, would be, would like to be, if it could; and hence 
here it denotes the assumption or pretension of superior goodness, ‘he 
would be better’. Zell, ad Eth. Nic. 1111.15 (111 2, 11108 30, Bk), 
Stallbaum ad Phaed. 74D. Ast ad Phaedr. 230 D, p. 250. Thompson 
ad eundem locum. Viger, pp. 263, 264, n. 77. 

Eth. N. WI 2, 1110 6 30, ro & dxovcioy BovAerat A€eyerOar ovK ef Tis 
x.r.A. ‘won’t be called’, ‘don’t choose to be called’, as if it had the choice. 
Hist. Anim. 1 16.11 [495 2 32], OéAee yap elvar dipepns (wants to be, would 
be if it could; of a general tendency, intention or plan, not completely 
carried out) 6 mAevpov év dace trois txyovow avrov’ adda «tA. [the 
Index Aristotelicus does not quote this passage, either under OéAew or 
under d¢zepys, though it is given under mwAevpzov]. Ib. vil 3. 4 [583 4 26], 
ai xa@apoets BovAovrat...ov pny e€axptBovai ye x.r.A. (the same); de Part. 
Anim. IV 10, 29, beAet, Ib. 111 7. 2, 6 éyxegbados BovAerat Sipepys eivas. de 
Gen. An, II 4, 9, 10 (dts codem sensu). Ib. V 7. 17, [787619], ra & 
dora (nret tTHv Tov vevpov vow is used in the same sense. This I 
believe to be a dma Aeyouevoy, [no instance is given in the Jndex 
Aristotelicus, s. v. (nretv, where even the passage just quoted is not 
cited]). de part. An. IV 2. 10, BovAera, ‘is designed to be’; so Eth. N. 
V 7, 1132 @ 21, 6 dixaorns Bovderas elvat otov Sixatoy éuyvyov, animated 
justice, the embodiment of abstract justice—this is what he is intended 
to be, though he often falls short of it. Ib. c. 8, 1133 5 14, BovAeras 
peéevey padAov. de Anima A 3, 407 @ 4, BovAera, Plato means or intends, 
Topic. Z 5, 142 5 27, ro dé yevos BovAeras ro ri éots onpaivey. Ib. c. 13, 
151 @17. Pol. 116, 1265 6 27, 9 ovvragts dAn B. eivat (moXtrela) ‘is de- 
signed, or intended, to be’. Ib. 1266 @ 7, éyxAivew B. mpos tiv ddAcyapyxiay. 
Ib. I 5, 1254 5 27, c. 6, 1255 5 3, c. 12, 1259 5 6, et saepe alibi. [“Saepe 
per BovAerat etvas significatur quo quid per naturam suam tendit, sive id 
assequitur quo tendit, sive non plene et perfecte assequitur.” Jndex 
Aristotelicus, where more than forty references are given.] 

So Latin velle,; Cic. Orat. XXXIII 117, guem volumus esse eloguentem. 
Hor. A. P. 89, versibus exponi tragicis res comica non vull. " 

xaOdXov 8 adromos éorw x.t.A.] Und. 6 rpurros (or 6 roros) from above: not 


1 This is the usual way of connecting the parts of the sentence; but I think 
Gaisford’s explanation, quoted above, is certainly to be preferred. 

2 (“In cod. abest xal post Tevxpy’ (p. 252), ‘ego addidi; post davyely extat el, 
ego xal scripsi: deinde roiré tis, ego Trovr’ ovr«ts; extremo autem loco del, Muretus 
aliique dei.” Ussing, in Opuscula Philologica ad Madvigium, 1876, p. 1.] 
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as Victorius, who supposes it to mean an absurd man. ‘And in general the 
use of it is absurd whenever a man censures (axes) others for something 
which he does himself, or would do (if he had the opportunity), or ex- 
horts them to do what he does not do now himself, and never would do 
(under any circumstances)’. The first of these two cases is that of Satan 
rebuking sin; the second that of one who preaches what he does not 
practise. 

§ 8. Top. vil. Definition. The definition of terms is the basis of 
all sound argument, and the ambiguity of terms one of the most abun- 
dant sources of fallacy and misunderstanding. A clear definition is 
therefore necessary for intelligible reasoning. To establish definitions, 
and so come to a clear understanding of the thing in controversy, was, 
as Aristotle tells us, the end and object of the Socratic method. The 
use of the definition in dialectics is treated in the Topics, A 15, 107 a 36 
—b 5 [Grote’s Av. I p. 404], B 2, 109 6 13 seq. and 30 seq. Cic. Topic. v 
26—VII 32. De Inv. 1117.53—56. Orat. Part. x11 41. De Orat. II 39. 
164. Quint. Vv Io. 36, and 54 seq. 

The first example of the argument from definition, is the inference 
drawn by Socrates at his trial from the definition of ro Sapoviov, Plat. 
Apol. Socr. c. 15. Meletus accuses him of teaching his young associates 
not to believe in the gods recognized by the state, and introducing other 
new divinities, érepa Satzoma xawva, in their place. Socrates argues that 
upon Meletus’ own admission he believes in dacuoma divine things (27 C); 
but divine things or works imply a workman; and therefore a belief in 
8atpoua necessarily implies a belief in the authors of those works, viz. 
daipoves. But Saipoves are universally held to be either @eot or Oeay 
maides (27 D), and therefore in either case a belief in Satyomea still implies 
a belief in the gods. The conclusion is rod avrov eivat Satpomna Kai 
Ocia ryeioOat (E). 

In Xenophon’s apology this argument is entirely omitted; and So- 
crates is represented as interpreting the xawa S8aspona (which he is 
accused of introducing) of rd 8aspovoy, the divine sign which checked 
him when he was about to do wrong; and this is referred to the class of 
divine communications—oracles, omens, divination and so forth. 

As to the status of the daizoves opinions varied: but the usual conception 
of them was, as appears in Hesiod, Op.et D. 121, and. many passages of 
Plato, Timaeus, Laws (VIII 848 D, Gedy re xai rey éropévey Oeois Satpdvav), 
IV 713 B, ovx dvOpm@movs GAAG yévous Oeorépov re Kal apeivovos, Saipovas,. 
and elsewhere, that they were an order of beings, like angels, interme- 
diate between men and gods, and having the office of tutelary deities or 
guardian angels to the human race. So Hesiod, u. s., Theogn. 1348 (of 
“anymede), Plat. Phaedo 108 B, 107 D, 113 D. Aristotle seems to imply 

! same distinction when he says, de Div. per Somn. I 2, init., that 

ne are not Oe’meysrra, because they are natural, datpona pévros’ 4 yap 
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ucts Satpovia, dAX’ ov Geta. This argument of Socrates is repeated, MI 
18. 2, more at length, and with some difference of detail. 

The second example is taken from Iphicrates’ speech upon the 
prosecution of Harmodius, the dixn mpos ‘Appddioy, supra § 6, “cum Har- 
modius generis obscuritatem obiiceret, definitione generosi et propingut 
fastum adversarii repressit et decus suum defendit.” Schrader. Har- 
modius had evidently been boasting of his descent from the famous 
Harmodius, and contrasting his own noble birth with the low origin of 
Iphicrates. The latter replies, by defining true nobility to be merit, 
and not mere family distinction (comp. II 15, and the motto of Trinity. 
College, wirtus vera nobilitas [luv. VIII. 20 nobilitas sola est atque 
unica virtus|); ‘for Harmodius (himself) and Aristogeiton had no 
nobility anterior to their noble deed’, Next-as to the relationship 
which Harmodius claimed ;: he himself is in reality more nearly related 
to Harmodius than his own descendant: true kinsmanship is shewn in 
similarity of actions: ‘at all events my deeds are more nearly akin to 
those of Harmodius and Aristogeiton than thine’. This is still more 
pointedly expressed in Plutarch’s version, ‘ArropOeypara BacwXé€wy kat orpa- 
Tay Iphicr. ¢’, P. 1878, apos Se “Appodioy, TOY TOV TadaLov ‘Appodion diréyovor, 
eis Sucryévevay arp AorSopovpevoy En’ To pev Euov an’ enot yévos apyerat, 
ro de cov év cot mavera. This seems to be taken, with alterations, from 
a speech of Lysias, ap. Stob. flor. 86. 15, quoted by Sauppe, Fragm. 
Lys. XVIII. Ov. Att. 111 180. Another form of Iphicrates’ saying, briefer 
still, is found in Pseudo-Plut. wepi evyeveias Cc. 21 (ap. Sauppe u. ay 
"Ipixparns dvecdiCopevos eis 8ucryévetay’ éyd ap£a, ele, rou yevous. 

The ¢hird is taken from the Alexander of some unknown apologist, 
quoted before, § 5, and § 12; and c. 24.7 and 9. On this Schrader; 
“sententia illius videtur haec esse: Paridem intemperantem habendum 
non esse, una quippe Helena contentum. Argumentum e definitione 
temperantis (temperantiae) petitum.” Similarly Victorius, “1 xoopsos est 
qui una contentus non est...sed quot videt formosas mulieres tot amat. 
Cum sola Helena ipse contentus vixerit, non debet intemperans vocari.” 

évos therefore is ‘one only’, and dyaray ‘to be satisfied with’. dwdAavots, 
of sensual enjoyment, Eth. N. 1 3, sub init., 6 dwoAavorixos Bios, the life 
of a Sardanapalus. Ib, III 1 3s 1118 @ 30, amodaice, 4 yiverat waca 80 
apns Kat év otriots xat €y morots Kal rots ddpodicions Aeyopevots. VII 6, 
1148 @ 5, ras Cwparixas aroAavoes. | 
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The fourth is, the reason that Socrates gave for refusing to go to pay a 
visit to Archelaus ; that it would be ignominious to him, to receive favours 
from a man, and then not to have the power of requiting the benefits 
(good treatment) in the same way as one would injuries (ill treatment). 
This was a new definition, or an extension of the ordinary one, of dBprs, 
which is “wanton outrage,” safra II 2.5, an act of aggression. wBpis 
usually implies hostility on the part of him who inflicts it; in this case 
the offer of a supposed benefit is construed as inflicting the ignominy. 

The abstract tBprs, for the concrete v8prorexoy, occurs often elsewhere, 

‘as in Soph. Oed. Col. 883, dp’ ovy tBpis rad’; KP. dBpis* GAN’ dvexréa, 
Arist. Ran. 21, efr’ ovy tBpis tadr’ dori; Lysistr. 658, Nub. 1299. Simi- 
larly Ter. Andr. 1 5. 2, guid est st hoc non contumelia est? (Reisig ad loc, 
Soph.) And in other words; & yicos (i.e. psonroy hated odject) eis 
"EdAnvas, Eur. Iph. T. 512; & picos, Med. 1323, and Soph. Philoct. 991. 
dAyos for dAyeswov, Aesch. Pr, Vinct. 261. Eur. Ion, 528 yews for ‘yedoior, 
and Dem. de F. L. § 82, gore 8€ ravra yéAws, padAov & gvacxurria Sewn. 
Arist. Acharn. 125, raivra dir ovx dyyoun. 

The contempt of Archelaus implied in this refusal is noticed by 
Diog. Laert., Vit. Socr. II 5. 25, umrepedpovnoe Sé kat "ApyeAdov Tov Make- 
dovos...pyTE ae? avrovs ded Ody ; and see Schneider’s note on Xenophon, 
Apol. Socr. § 17, on Socrates’ ordinary conduct in respect of the ac- 
ceptance of fees and gratuities and favours in general. On Archelaus 
and his usurpation of the throne of Macedonia, and his yianny. and. 
crimes, see Plato Gorg. c, XXVI p. 470 C—47I1 C. 

‘For all these first define the term (they are about to use), and then, 
having found its true essence and nature, they proceed to draw their 
inference (conclude) from it on the point that they are arguing. The 

_ Opos OY cptopds, ‘definition’, is itself defined at length, Metaph. A 12, 
1037 4 25, seq.: and more briefly Top. A 8, 103 4 15, 101 4 39, Z 6, 
143 5 20. The definition of a thing is its Adyos, ré ri fy elvac onpatvar, 
that which expresses the formal cause of a thing; the what zt was fo 
be, the essence of it, or that which makes it what it is. Only ef or 
species can, strictly speaking, be defined: the definition of the ei8os 
gives the yévos, the essentials, together with the dadopd, or specific 
difference: and these two constitute the definition; which is here 
accordingly said to express 76 ri éori, ‘the, what the thing really is’. 
On the definition see Waitz, Organ. 11 p. 398, and Trend. £7. Log. Ar. 
§ 54, et seq. This topic of definition afterwards became the ordors 
opty, nomen or finitio; one of the legal ‘issues’, on which see Intro- 
duction, Appendix E to Bk 111 pp. 397—400. 

§ 9. Top. vill. dx rod mocayas] Between the topics of definition, 
and division (§ 10) is introduced this tonic of ambiguous terms, or words 
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that are susceptible of many and various senses, such as pvod (Top. A 15, 
106 a 4(Grote’s Ar. 1 p. 402]); which must be carefully examined to see 
whether or no they are all of them applicable to the argument. It is treated 
at great length in Top. A 15, and again B 3; and is inserted here (be- 
tween definition and division) because it zs equally applicable to both 
(Brandis). The exhaustive treatment bestowed upon it in the Topics 
supersedes the necessity of dwelling on it here; and we are accordingly 
referred to that treatise for illustration of it. Brandis, u.s., p. 19, objects 
to wep) rov dpas, “that there is nothing in the Topics which throws 
any light upon the enigmatical op6és ;’ and proposes wepi rov el apOes 
‘upon the right use of the terms’, i.e. whether it can be applied properly 
in any one of its various senses or not. But surely the reading of the 
text may be interpreted as it stands in precisely. the same meaning : 
oloy dy romuois (AéAexrat, Or diadpiora:) rep) rod opbds (xpjoba avre), ‘as. 
in the Topics (we have treated) of the right use of the terms’. Muretus 
has omitted the words in his transl. as a gloss: and Victorius, followed 
by Schrader and Buhle, understands it as a reference, not directly to the 
Topics, but to the ‘dialectical art’, as elsewhere, II 22. 10, for instance— 
see Schrader’s note on II 25.3. “Disciplina Topica intelligenda est.” 
Buhle. It seems to me to be a dyrect and explicit reference to the 
passages of. the Topics above mentioned, in which the right way of 
dealing with these ambiguous terms is described. 

§ 10. Top. IX. €x 8apécews] the topic of division. This is the 
division of a genus into its ei8n or species ; as appears from the example, 
the three motives to crime, from which the inference is drawn. Finitiont 
subiecta maxime widentur genus, species, differens, proprium. Ex his 
omnibus argumenta ducuntur, Quint. V 10.55. Top. B 2,109 4 13—29. 
F 6, 120 a 34(Grote’s Av. 1 p. 435} On diaipeors in demonstration, use 
and abuse, see Anal. Pr.131. Trendel. ZZ Log. Ar.§ 58, p.134seq. Cic. 
Topic. Vv 28, XXII 83, de Orat. 11 39. 165, Sz pars (rei quaeritur) partitione, 
hoc modo: aut senatui parendum de salute rei publicae fuit aut aliud con- — 
sitium institnendum aut sua sponte factendum, aliud consilium, superbum, 
suum, adrogans; utendum igitur fuit consilio senatus. Quint. V Io. 
63, 65 seq. Ad probandum valet, et ad refellendum, § 65. Periculosum ; 
requires caution in the use, § 67. The example, which illustrates the 
topic by the three motives to crime or wrong-doing, pleasure, profit, 
and honour, is taken from Isocrates’ dyri8oois, §§ 217—220, as Spengel 
points out, Zrans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 20, note. All the three are suc- 
cessively applied to test the accusation (of corrupting youth) that his 
enemies have brought against him, and all of them are found to be 
unsuitable to explain the alleged fact. He therefore concludes by the 
method of exhaustion, that having no conceivable motives, he is not 
guilty. It must however be observed that Ar.’s da 3€ 7d rpiroy ovd’ 
avrol dacw, is not supported by anything in Isocrates’ text. The causes 
and motives of actions have been already divided in 1 10, with a very: 
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different result. The same terms are there employed, dedwpeba § 6, 
and dcatpévers § 11. 

For an example of this topic, see II 23. 22 in the note. 

On the inference from ‘disjunctive judgments’, see Thomson, Laws 
of Thought, § 90, p. 160. 

§ 11. Top. x. é& éraywyfs|] The rudimentary kind of induction, 
of which alone Rhetoric admits: two or three similar cases being ad- 
duced to prove a general rule, from which the inference is drawn as to 
the present case. It is the argument from analogy, or cases in point. — 
This and the following, says Brandis, u. s., naturally find nothing cor- 
responding to them in the Topics. Cic. de Or. II, 40. 168, ex similitu- 
dine, si ferae partus suos diligunt, gua nos in liberos nostros indulgentia 
esse debemus? &c. Quint. V 10. 73, est argumentorum locus ex simtlibus; 
si continentia virtus, utique et abstinentia: Si fidem debet tutor, et pro- 
curator. Hoc est ex co genere quod énaywyyv Graect vocant, Cicero induc- 

_ tionem. 

€x ris erapnOias] dixns; comp. § 6, é» ty mpos “Appodtov, An extract 
‘from the well-known Peparethian case’, about the parentage of a child; 
the speaker adduces two analogous cases, or cases in point, to prove the 
rule which he wishes to establish, that it is the mother who is the best 
judge of the parentage of the child, Gaisford quotes Homer, Od. A 215, 
maiTnp wey r ene not rob eppeva, avtap éywye ovK 03° ov yap ww tis doy 
_yovoy avros dvéyvw: on which Eustathius; doxet 8€ xal rq ‘ApiororeAce 1a 

cipnpeva apbas Exeuv. 
_ TlerapnOias'] “Concionis (ut puto) sive alterius generis scriptionis 
nomen est Peparethia,” Victorius. But in that case it would be masc. 
(with Acyos understood), not feminine: and the analogy of § 6 is also in 
favour of the ellipse of dicns. Otherwise we might understand énayayis, 
Or yuvaixds. 

The meaning is, ‘Another topic of inference is induction; as, for 
instance, it may be inferred as a general rule from the Peparethian case, 
that in the case of children (as to the true parentage of children) women 
always distinguish the truth better (than the other sex)’, And the same 
rule has been applied, from a similar induction, in two other recorded 
cases; ‘for, in the first, (on the one hand), at Athens, in a dispute in 
which Mantias the orator was engaged with his son (about his legiti- 
macy), the mother declared the fact (of the birth, and so gained the 
cause for her child); and in the second, at Thebes, in a dispute between 
Ismenias and Stilbo (for the paternity of a child), Dodonis (the mother) 


1 Peparethus, one of a small group of islands (Sciathus, Icus, Halonnesus, 
Scyrus; Strab. Thessal. rx 5) off the coast of Magnesia, rpdxewrar raw Mayvyrwr, 
Strabo u.s, (vijoos pla rév Kuxdddwv, Steph. Byz. s.v., una ex Cycladibus, Buhle. 
oux droGev EvBolas, Suidas), N.E. of Euboea: famous for its wine, Soph. Phil. 548, 
eUBorpw IerdpnGor, Aristoph. Thesmoph. Sec. Fr. 1 (ap. Athen. I 29, A [Aristoph. 
fragm. 301. Dind, ed. 5]) Meineke, Fragm. Com. 11 1076. Comp. Herm. Fragm. 
Phorm. 2 12 (ap. eund. 11 410). 
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made a declaration that it belonged to Ismenias; and in consequence 
Thettaliscus was always regarded as Ismenias’ son’, 

‘Mantias the orator’, whose name does not appear in Smith’s Biogr. 
Dict., may be the same person who is mentioned as the father of Manti- 
theus and Boeotus, of the deme of Thoricus, Dem. Boeot. de nom. § 7, 
10; comp. § 30 (bis), 37. [‘Mantias proposed that Plangon should declare 
on oath before an arbitrator, whether Boeotus and Pamphilus were her 
sons by Mantias or not. She had assured him privately that if the oath 
in the affirmative were tendered to her, she would decline to take it... She, 
however, unexpectedly swore that they weve her sons by Mantias.’? From 
Mr Paley’s Introd. to Dem, Or. 39, Select Private Orations, 1 p. 1 31 
Comp. supplementary notes on pp. I 34 and 182]. 

Ismenias, whose name likewise is wanting in Smith’s Déc¢., was in 
all probability the one somewhat celebrated in Theban history, as leader, 
with Autoclides, of the anti-Lacedaemonian party at Thebes, mentioned 
by Xenophon, Hellen. v 2.25 seq. He was accused by his opponent 
Leontiades, tried, and put to death by a court appointed for the purpose 
by the Lacedaemonians, who were then (383 B.C.) in occupation of the 
Cadmeia, Xen. Ib. § 35, 36, Grote, H7st. Gr. X pp. 80, 88, 86 [chap LXXvI], 
His name is also associated by Mr Grote, H. G. x 380, 387, 391 [chap. 
LXXIX], with that of Pelopidas, as one of the ambassadors to the court of 
Artaxerxes at Susain 367 B.C.; and again, as taken prisoner with him by 
Alexander of Pherae in the following year. The authority for these state- 
ments appears to be Plutarch, Artax. XxII for the first; and Id. Pelopid. 
XXIX 54d fin. for the second; Xenophon does not mention him in this 
connexion. At all events, it was not the same Ismenias, that was put to 
death in 383, and accompanied Pelopidas, as ambassador and captive, in 
367 and 3661. Of Stilbon, and the other persons named, I can find no 
further particulars. 

‘And another instance from Theodectes’ “law”—if to those who have: 
mismanaged other people’s horses we don’t entrust horses of our own, or 
(our ships) to those who have upset the ships of others; then, if the rule 
hold universally, those who have ill guarded or maintained the safety 
and well-being of others, are not to be employed in (entrusted with) the 
preservation of our own’, Sauppe, Fragm. Theod. Nopos (Or. Azéf, II 


1 The name Ismenias appears to have been traditional in Boeotia from the very 
earliest times. "Iopunvlyns 6 Botwrtos is mentioned in the biography of Homer 
ascribed to Herodotus, §§ 2, 3, as one of the original settlers of the new colony 
of Cuma in Aeolia, and carrying with him Homer's mother Critheis, 
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247), thinks with every appearance of probability that Theodectes’ 
‘law’ “ (declamationem) ad rationes militum mercenariorum lege ab 
Atheniensibus accurate ordinandas pertinuisse.” Both the fragments 
quoted by Aristotle, here, and again § 17, agree perfectly with this view. 
The extract here stigmatizes the folly shewn by the Athenians in entrust- 
ing their interests to mercenaries—like Charidemus and his fellows—who 
have already shewn their incapacity and untrustworthiness whilst in the 
employment of others—foreign princes and states—who have used their 
services. The other extract, § 17, is to shew that by their gross miscon- 
duct and the mischief they have already done, most of them—with the 
exception perhaps of men like Strabax and Charidemus—have entirely | 
disqualified themselves for employment. From the example in Theo- 
dectes’ ‘law’, the general principle may be inferred, that it is folly to 
entrust with the care of our own interests and the management of our 
affairs such as have already shewn themselves incapable by previous 
failures in like cases. The argument from the analogy of trades and 
professions is quite in the manner of Socrates and Plato. 

On Theodectes himself and his works, see note on II 23.3, and the 
references there. 

’"AAxSdpas}] Of Alcidamas and his writings, see note on I 13.2, and 
the reff. This fragment is referred by Sauppe, Fragm. Alcid. 5, to Al- 
cidamas’ Movgetov; of which he says, on fragm. 6, that he supposes it 
to have been: “promptuarium quoddam rhetoricum, quod declamationes 
de variis rebus contineret” [“A/kidamas...sein mannigfaltige rhetorische 
Probesticke umfassendes Buch povociov nannte,” Vahlen, der Rhetor Alki- 
damas, p. 495]. Alcidamas’ Meconnaxés Adyos is quoted, I 13.2, and II 23.1. 

Ildptos your—y odes] translated in Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred 
Phil. No. 9, Vol. 11. p. 267. 

rovs gogovs] are here the great ‘wits’, men of genius; men distin- 
guished (not here specially as artzsts, but) for literature, learning, or 
wisdom in general. 

Of Archilochus, his life, character, and writings, a good account is to 
be found in Mure, Hés¢. Gr. Lf, Vol. 111. p. 138 seq. (Bk. III. ch, iii), in 
which the Braodnpia noted by Alcidamas, as well as his great celebrity, 
is abundantly illustrated. See also Miiller, Wzs¢. Gr. Lit. c. x1 §§ 6—10, 
and 14. Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo, Hor. A. P. 79 (with 
Orelli’s note). Partos tambos, Ib. Ep. 1 19.23 seq. 

oux ovta moAirny] This, the vulgata lectio, is retained by Bekker, and 
even (for once) by Spengel, though A* has aodctexoy, In favour of this, 
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the reading of the best MS, it may be urged, that roXirnv would represent 
the Chians as disclaiming Homer as their fellow-citizen, quite contrary 
to the pertinacity with which they ordinarily urged their claim to the 
honour of his birthplace. This was carried so far, that Simonides in 
one of his fragments, Eleg. Fragm. 85 line 2 (Bergk), says of a quotation 
from Homer, Xios gecwev avnp. Comp. Thucyd. II 104. On this ‘Ionic? 
claim, see further in Mure, Hist. Gé. Lit. Vol. 11 p. 202. On the other 
hand ov moXirny. may mean—as Miiller supposes, est. Gk. Lit. ch. V 
§ 1—that they claimed, not Homer’s dirth, but merely his residence 
among them. The other reading modrrixoy affords an equally good 
-sense ; that his Chian fellow-countrymen conferred honours upon Homer, 
though not upon the ordinary ground of public services, or active 
participation in the business of public life; as the Athenians—had 
they so pleased—might have dealt with Plato. 

kal mep yuvaixa ovcayv| “Sappho so far surpassed all other women in 
intellectual and literary distinetion that her fellow-countrymen, the 
Mytileneans, assigned to her the like honours with the men, whom 
she equalled in renown; admitted by her countrymen of every age to 
be the only female entitled to rank on the same level with the more 
illustrious poets of the male sex.” Mure, #%. G, Z. Vol. Il p. 273, 
Sappho. He refers to this passage. Chélon, Mure, Ib. P. 392. Diog. 
Laert., vit. Chil. 68, substitutes the ephory far the seat in the yepovoia 
as the honour conferred on Chilon by the Lacedaemonians. 

qtdodcyot] ‘of a literary turn’, 

"Iradtarat] (SixeAt@rac) Greek settlers in Italy fand Sicily). Victorius 
remarks that these are properly distinguished from "Iradoi, the original 
inhabitants, who would not have understood Pythagoras’ learning, or 
institutions, or moral precepts. 

Pythagoras, according to the received account, as reported by Diogenes 
Laertius, vit. Pyth., was a native of Samos, to which after various travels 
he was returning, when, finding it oppressed by the tyranny of Polycrates, 
he started for Croton in Italy ; xdxet vopous dels rots Irakidras édofacby 
aviv trois pa@nrais, of mpos rods rpiaxocious Syres gxovopouy dpigra Ta 
moXwrixa, wore oxeddy apicroxpariay elvqe riv woAtreiav, § 3. In what 
way the honour of his new fellow-citizens was expressed rather by re- 
spect and admiration, than by substantial rewards, may be gathered from 
the famous autos épa of his pupils, and from a notice in ane 
§ 14, ovrw & ébavpacOn x.1.r, 

Anaxagoras was a native of Clazomenae in Ionia, but, réAos dro- 
xopyoas els Aauypaxov abroOs xaréorpeWev. Diog. Laert., Anaxagoras, § I4, 
a custom held in his honour, Ib, reAeurjcavra 87 eae edayyay evripws 
ol Aapyaxqvot kai éwéypayyay" "EvOad«, mreigrov dAnGeins ém Téppa tepyoas 
ovpaviou Kocpov, xetras Avagayopas, § 15. 


N 
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kal *A@nvaior] ita vulg. et vet. transl, Lat, “dre "A@qvaiok, A* apud 
Vict. et Gaisf.” Spengel. Accordingly Bekker, Ed. 3, Spengel and Vahlen 
now read 8m °A@. preceded by the mark of something omitted. And 
in fact, as Spengel observes, what follows is not a proper continuation 
of the preceding quotation from Alcidamas, but a new example of the 
general topic of induction. The general rule which is derived from the 
two following instances has fallen out, or something suggesting it, to 
which ors refers, has been omitted either by a copyist, or possibly in his 
haste by the author himself. Aristotle is capable of this; continuing 
perhaps to quote from Alcidamas, he may have neglected to supply 
the proper connexion. The general principle that is to be inferred 
from the induction-may be the Platonic paradox that the true statesmen 
are philosophers: this appears from the three examples, ‘that the 
Athenians flourished and were happy under the laws of Solon, and 
the Lacedaemonians under those of Lycurgus; and at Thebes, the pros~ 
perity (or flourishing condition) of the city was coeval with the accession 
of its leaders to philosophy’. I have rendered the last words thus to 
express éyévovro. But the meaning of the whole is doubtless as Victorius 
gives it, that the happiness of Thebes, that is, its virtue and glory, began 
and ended with the philosophy of its leaders. This is inadequately 
expressed by éyévovro, which only conveys the beginning of the co- 
incidence: and, if the explanation of the suppressed rule be right, 
would have been better represented by dpa of dircaodo spoordras 
éyévovro. The last word is a correction of Victorius from MS A® for the 
vulgata lectio édéyovro. (The leaders here referred to are Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas.) 

§12. Top. XI. This is an inference éx xpicews, ‘from an authoritative 
judgment or decision already pronounced upon the same question, or 
one like it, or the opposite’ (opposites may always be inferred from 
opposites) ; ‘either universally and at all times’ (supply otro xexpixaow) 
‘or, in default of that, by the majority, or the wise—either all or most— 
or good’, This topic, like the last, is naturally wanting in the dialectical 
Topics, to which it is inappropriate. Brandis, u. s. 

Cicero, Top. xx 78, mixes up this topic with the authority of cha- 
racter, the 40s év r@ Aéyovrs, which ought not to be confounded though 
they have much in common ; the authority being derived from the same 
source, intellectual and moral pre-eminence, but employed in different 
ways. The former of the two is made supplementary to the other, 
sed et oratores et philosophos et poetas et historicos: ex quorum et dictis 
et scriptis sacpe auctoritas petitur ad faciendam ‘ats Quintilian omits 
it in his enumeration, V 10. 
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We have here, and in the following sentence, a classification of 
‘authorities’ from whose foregone decisions we may draw an inference 
as to the truth of a statement, or the rectitude of a principle, act, or 
course of policy which we have to support; or the reverse. Such are 
the universal consent of mankind!, guvod semper, quod ubique, quod 
ab omnibus; short of that, the judgment of the majority: or of the 
-*wise’, especially frofessional men, experts, pre-eminently skilled in 
any art, science, practice, pursuit, or the majority of them: or, lastly, 
the good, the right-minded, and therefore sound judging; whose minds 
are unclouded by passion or partiality, unbiassed by prejudice, clear 
to decide aright: men of ¢dpdrynats who have acquired the habit of right 
judgment in practical business and moral distinctions. The good, or 
virtuous man, the dpovpos or ayabds, or the opOds Acyos, appears again 
and again in Aristotle’s Moral and Political writings as the true 
standard of judgment. Comp. Rhet. I 6.25, dyadov, 0 rav dpovipwr tis 
i trav ayabay avdpar f yuvacxay mpoexpivev, and see note and references there. 

The wise, as authorities; particularly judges and legislators, as well 
as poets, philosophers, statesmen, prophets and seers, and the like; are 
one class of paprupes (as attesting the truth of a statement or principle) ~ 
of the drexvot miores, 1 15. 13, seq.: where Homer, Periander, Solon, 
Themistocles (as an interpreter of oracles), and Plato, are selected as 
examples, 

7 ei avrol of xpivovres] again xexpixaow. ‘Or again, (special classes of 
authorities,) if the judges themselves, or those whose authority they 
accept (have already pronounced upon the point); or those whose deci- 
sion we have no Jower of opposing, such as our lords and masters (any 
one that has power, controul, over us, with whom it is /o/ly to contend) ; 
or those whose decision it is not right to oppose, as gods, father, pastors 
and masters’ (whom we are dound in duty to obey). 

‘An instance of this is what Autocles said in his speech on the pro- 
secution of Mixidemides’ (this is lit. ‘as Aut. said, what he did say against 
M.’) ‘that’ (before ef supply Sevov eivat aut tale aliquid, ‘it was monstrous 
that, to think that’—) ‘the dread goddesses’ (the Eumenides or Erinnyes) 
‘should be satisfied to bring their case? before the Areopagus, and Mixi- 
demides not!’ That is, that the az¢thority of thecourthad been proved by the 
submission of the Eumenides, Mixidemides was therefore bound to submit 
in like manner: the jurisdiction and its claims: had been already decided. 
Of the circumstances of the case nothing further is known: but it seems 


1 On the force of this argument from universal consent, see Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1 ce. 
12, 13, 14, 15: especially 13, 30 (of the belief in God), and 15, 35, omnium con- 
sensus naturae vox est, seq. With which compare the maxim, Vox populi vox Det. 

2 8lxyv dSodvac is here, as in Thuc. I 28, 8lxas 70eXov Sodvat, ‘to submit to trial or 
adjudication’: comp. Aesch. c. Ctes. § 124, and the phrase Slxyy dotvar kal AaBetv, 
denoting a general legal settlement of differences. The usual meaning is ‘to pay 
the penalty or give satisfaction’. 
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from the allusion here, that Mixid. had first refused to submit to the 
Court of Areopagus the trial of some charge against him, on which he 
was subsequently, and consequently, prosecuted in one of the ordinary 
courts of Autocles. | 

The appearance of the cepa eat as prosecutors in the court of the 
Areopagus is of course a reference to their prosecution of Orestes in 
Aeschylus’ Eumenides. Of Mixidemides we know but the name. Au- 
tocles was a much more important personage. He was an Athenian, 
son of Strombichides, Xen. Hellen. v1 3. 2, one of the seven ambassadors 
sent to the congress at Sparta in 371 B.C., in the spring before the battle 
of Leuctra, Xen. 1.c., who reports his speech § 7. Xenophon (u.s. § 7) 
calls him pada émorpepys pyrwp, ‘a very careful orator’ (so Sturz, Lex. 
Xen. and Lexx. but I think rather, ‘dexterous’, one who could readily /ura 
himself about to anything, ‘versatile’: and so apparently. Suidas, who 
renders it ayxyivous). Autocles was again employed in 362—361 “in place 
of Ergophilus (Rhet. 11 3.13) to carry on war for Athens in the Helle- 
spont and Bosporus.” (Grote.) Xenophon’s Hellenics do not reach this 
date. His operations against Cotys in the Chersonese, and subsequent 
trial, are mentioned by Demosth. c. Aristocr. § 104 and c. Polycl. § 12, 
and his name occurs, pro Phorm. § 53 [A. Schaefer’s Dem. wu. s. Zett 
I pp. 64, 134 and II 2. p. 158]. See Grote, H. G. X 223 [c. LXXvi1], and 
511 seq.[c. LXXx]. Another Autocles, o ToApaiov, is mentioned by Thuc. 
IV 53, and again c. 119: and another by Lysias, mpos Sivwva § 12: anda 
fourth by Aeschines, de F. Leg. § 155. 

‘Or (another example) Sappho’s saying, that death must be an evil: 
for the gods have so decided; else they would have died themselves’: 
using the gods as an authority for the truth of her dictum. 

‘Or again, as Aristippus to Plato, when he pronounced upon some 
point in—as he, Aristippus, thought—a somewhat too authoritative tone, 
‘Nay but,” said he, “our friend”—meaning Socrates—“‘never used to 
speak like that.” 

Aristippus draws an inference from the axthority of their common 
master—who never dictated, but left every question open to free discus- 
sion, always assuming his own ignorance, and desire to be instructed 
rather than to instruct—to the proper rule in conducting philosophical 
discussion. On Aristippus see Grote’s Plato, Vol. III. p. 530, seq. 
ch. XXXVIIIL 

On this passage, see Grote, Plato, 111 471, and note. In qualification 
of what is there said of Plato’s ‘arrogance’ gathered 
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from ‘our text, take Victorius’ commentary on os gero, with which I 
entirely agree: “quae sequuntur verba modestiam Platonis defendunt, et 
paene declarant sine causa Aristippum arrogantiae eum insumulasse ; 
addit enim os gero, ut opinio illius erat.” I will not however deny that 
Plato may even in conversation have been occasionally guilty of dogma- 
tizing: in his latest writings, such as the Timaeus and Laws, and to a 
less degree in the Republic, such a tendency undoubtedly shews itself: 
but by far the larger portion of his dialogues, which represent probably 
nearly three-fourths of his entire life, are pervaded by a directly opposite 
spirit, and are the very impersonation of intellectual freedom. Following 
the method and practice of his master, he submits every question as it 
arises to the freest dialectical discussion, so that it is often impossible to 
decide which way (at the period of writing any particular dialogue) his 
own opinion inclines; and always presents in the strongest light any 
objections and difficulties in the thesis which he is maintaining. I think 
at all events with Victorius that Aristotle at any rate lends no counte- 
nance here to Aristippus’ charge of dogmatic assumption. So far as his 
outward bearing and demeanour were concerned, I can conceive that he 
may have been haughty and reserved, possibly even morose: but a habit 
of ‘laying down thelaw’, or of undue assumption and pretension in lec- 
turing and discussion—which is what Aristippus appears here to attri- 
bute to him—seems to me to be inconsistent with what we know from 
his dialogues to have been the ordinary habit of his mind, at least until 
he was already advanced in life. 

érayyeAtixdrepov| émayyé\\ecOa: is to ‘announce’, ‘make public 
profession of’, as of an art, pursuit, business, practice. Xen. Memor, 
I 2.7, éw apernv, of the Sophists, who ‘made a profession of teaching 
virtue’, So Ipwrayopou éndyyedpa, Rhet. 11 24.11. This ‘ profession’ 
may or may not carry with it the notion of pretension without perform- 
ance, imposture, sham, @awopévn copia, show without substance: and it 
is by the context and the other associations that the particular 1 meaning 
must be determined. Thus when Protagoras says of himself, rovro 
€or, & %., TO emayyeApa 3 emayyéAAopa, he certainly does not mean to 
imply that he is an impostor: when Aristotle 1 c. applies the term to 
him, this is by no means so certain; judging by his account of the 
Sophists, de Soph. El. 1,165 @ 19 seq. Instances of both usages may be 
found in Ast, Lex. Plat. There can be no doubt that undue assumption. 
or pretension is meant to be conveyed by Aristippus in applying the 
word to Plato’s tone and manner, 

‘And Agesipolis repeated the inquiry of the God at Delphi, which 
he had previously made (of the God) at Olympia (Apollo. at Delphi, 
Zeus at Olympia), whether his opinion coincided with his father’s; 


1 I have expressed my opinion upon some points of Plato’s character, in con- 
trast with that of Aristotle, in Introd. to transl. of ae p- xxvii, and note; to 
which I venture here to refer. 
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assuming or inferring’ (és sc. from the obvious duty of respecting the 
authority of a father) ‘the disgracefulness of pronouncing the contrary’, 

For v. 1. ‘Hyjourros Victorius and Muretus had proposed to substitute 
"AynoiroXts, from Xen. Hellen. Iv 7. 2, which has been adopted in the 
recent editions of Bekker and Spengel; being also confirmed by a varia, 
tion in the old Latin Transl., which has Hegesifpus polis, See Spengel in 
Trans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 53. Gaisford in Vot. Var. and Victorius, 
Xenophon in the passage cited tells the whole story. Agesipolis is the 
first of the three kings of Sparta of that name, who came to the throne 
in 394 B.c. (Clinton, /. H. 11 p. 205). His expedition into Argolis, to 
which the consultation of the oracle was preparatory, was in 390 (Clinton, 
F. H. sub anno). This Agesipolis has been not unnaturally confounded 
with his more distinguished fellow-citizen and contemporary Agesilaus, 
to whom Plutarch, Reg. et Imper. Apophthegm., Agesilaus 7, p. 191 B, 
erroneously ascribes this saying as an apophthegm (Gaisford). And simi- 
larly Diodorus, XIV 97, has substituted the latter name for the former in 
his account of (apparently) the same event that Xenophon is relating in 
the passage above cited. See Schneider's note ad locum. 

‘And Isocrates’ argument about Helen, to shew that she was vir. 
tuous and respectable, (as she must have been) since (eZwep, if—as he 
aid) she was approved by Theseus (Theseus decided, or gave judgment 
in her favour)’. Aristotle’s ¢xpivey expresses Isocrates’ dyamjoayras xal 
Oavpacavras. See ante, 1 6.25. The passage of Isocrates referred to 
occurs in his Helen § 18—22. Compare especially $$ 21,22. He con- 

cludes thus, rept 8€ ray ovr madaov Tpoo7pKes Tots KaT éxeivoy Tov xpdvoy 
ed hpovycaaty cpovoodvras jpas paivecOa, to give way to their authority. 

“And the case of Alexander (Paris) whom the (three) goddesses (Juno, 
Minerva, Venus) preferred’ (selected, decided, by preference; apd, before 
all others; to adjudge the prize of beauty). This instance is given 
before, with the preceding, in I 6. 25. 

‘And—as Isocrates says, to prove that (Sr:) Evagoras was a man of 
worth—Conon, at all events after his misfortune, left all the rest and 
came to Evagoras’. Evagoras, the subject of Isocrates’ panegyric, Or, 
IX, was king of Salamis in Cyprus. In the spring of 404 B.C., after the 
defeat of Aegospotami (Sveruynoas), he fled for refuge to Evagoras, Xen. ° 
Hellen. 11 1.29; the words dvorvxyjoas ws Evayopay Ae are a direct quo- 
tation from the Oration, § 52. This incident of Conon’s forced visit is 
absurdly embellished, exaggerated, and distorted from its true significance 
by the voluble panegyrist, § 51 seq. 
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§13. Top. XII. ékréyv pepov] the argument from the parts to the whole. 
This topic, so briefly dispatched here, is much more clearly and fully set 
forth in the Topics, B 4, 111 2 33 seq. [Grote’s Av. 1 p.417], to which we 
are referred; the same example being given in both, The parts and whole, 
are the species and genus. Anything of which the genus or whole can be 
predicated must likewise fall under one of its species, because the species 
taken together make up the genus ; if knowledge for instance be pre- 
dicable of something, then some one of its parts or branches—grammar, 
music or some other species of knowledge—must needs be predicable 
of the same; otherwise it is no part of knowledge. And the same 
applies to the declensions—rapwvipws Aeyopneva, the same root or notion 
with altered terminations—of the words representing the genus; what 
is true of émornuyn &c. is equally true of émorypov, ypapparinés, povorKos. 
If then all the parts of the genus are or can be known (this is assumed 
in the text), we have to consider when any thesis is proposed, such as, the 
soul is in motion (ry Wuxnv eivetcOa, meaning, that the soul zs motion), 
what the kinds of motion are, and whether the soul is capable of being 
moved in any of them; if not, we zzfer, ‘from part to whole’, that the 
genus motion is of predicable of soul, or that the soul is devoid of motion. 

xivnots is usually divided by Aristotle into four kinds, (1) dopa, motion 
of translation, motion proper ; (2) dAAolwars, alteration ; (3) avéjors, growth ; 
and (4) @Otots, decay. De Anima I 3, 406 @ 12. Again Metaph. A 2, 1069 
&9, xara TO tt h xara 6 moby fh rocdy fj mov, where yéveots adi nai POopa 
are added to the list, and distinguished from avégots and Picts, but 
still included in four divisions; yéveots cat @Oopda, xara rode or rd Ti; 
avénots cai POopd, xard ro road; dAdoiwors, cata ro maGos, Or mow; and 
gopd, xara rérov, OF mov. In Phys, VII 2 sub init. there are distinguished 
dopa, moady, mov. Categ. c. 14, 15 @ 13, Six, yéveots, HOopd, avfyars, 
pelwots, dAAolwors, } Kata Témoy peraBoryn. Plato gives two, Parmen. 138 
C, (1) motion proper or of translation and (2) change. To which, p. 162 E, 
is added as a distinct kind the motion of revolution or rotation, (1) dAAot 
ovedat, alteration, change of character, cara ro mdOos, To trotdy ; (2) peraBaivery, 
change of place; and (3) orpépecOa, revolution. And in Legg. xc. 6, 
893 B seq., where the distinctions are derived from @ frtoré considerations, 
ten is the total number, 894.Cc. (Comp. Bonitz ad loc. Metaph., Waitz 
ad l. Categ.) Cicero treats this topic of argument, under the general 
head of definitio, Top. V 26, seq., afterwards subdivided into partitio 
and divisio; and under the latter speaks of the process of dividing the 
genus into its species, which he calls formae,; Formae sunt hae, in 
guas genus sine ullius praetermissione dividitur: ut st quits tus in legem, 
morem, aeqguitatem dividat, § 31: but does not go further into the 
argument to be derived from it. 

Quintilian, V 10. 55, seq., follows Cicero in placing genus and sfectes 
under the head j/fimitio, § 55, comp. § 62; in distinguishing Sartttio 
and divisio, as subordinate modes of finttHo § 63; and points out the 
mode of drawing inferences, affirmative or negative, from the division 
of the genus into its parts or sfectes, as to whether anything proposed 
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can or can not be included under it, § 65. These are his examples, 
Ut sit civis aut natus sit oportet, aut factus: utrumque tollendum est, 
nec natus nec factus est. Ib. Hic servus quem tibi vindicas, aut 
verna tuus est, aut emptus, aut donatus, aut testamento relictus, aut ex 
hoste captus, aut alienus: deinde remotis prioribus supereri¢t alienus. 
He adds, what Aristotle and Cicero have omitted ; Sericulosum, et cum 
cura intuendum genus; quia sit in proponendo unum quodlibet omté- 
serimus, cum visu quogue tota res soluttur. 

‘Example from Theodectes’ Socrates: “What temple has he pro- 
faned? To which of the gods that the city believes in (recognises, 
accepts) has he failed to pay the honour due?”’ The phrase doeBeiy els 
To lepov ro év AeAdois occurs twice (as Victorius notes) in Aesch. c. Ctes. 
§ 106, 107. Theodectes’ “ Socrates,” which is (most probably) quoted 
again without the author’s name § 18, was one of the numerous dzroAoyia 
Zewxparovs of which those of Plato and Xenophon alone are still in 
existence. We read also (Isocr. Busiris § 4) of a paradoxical xarnyopia 
Zwxparovs by Polycrates (one of the early Sophistical Rhetoricians, Spengel 
Art. Script. pp. 75—7. Camb, Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil, No. 1X 
vol. III 281—2), which was answered by an dmoAcyia Swxparovs from 
Lysias, Speng. op. cit. p. 141. On this see Sauppe, Lys. Fragm. cx1 
Or. Att. 111 204: which is to be distinguished from another and earlier 
one, also by Lysias, Sauppe, u. s, Fr. CXII p. 203. [Blass, Att, Bereds, I, 
P. 342, Il, pp. 337, 416.] 

Theodectes is here answering the charge of Meletus, ods pev 1 modts 
vouites Oeovs ov voui{wv, Xen. Mem. 1 1. 1, Apol. Socr. § 11, Plat. Ap. 
Socr. 26 B. To this Xenophon, like Theodectes, replies by a direct 
contradiction, and affirmation of the contrary, Mem. I 1.2, Ovw» re ydp 
bavepos Fv, x.T.A. comp. § 20; and sim, Apol. Socr. § 11 seq. How the 
charge is met by Plato in his Apology cc. XIV, Xv, and dialectically 
argued, has been already intimated, supra § 8,—see note, and comp. 
Ill 18. 2. The difference of the mode of treatment severally adopted 
by the two disciples in the defence of their master is remarkable. The 
inference implied in Theod.’s argument is this:—You accuse Socrates 
of impiety and disbelief in the gods. Has he ever profaned a temple ? 
Has he neglected to worship them and do them honour, by sacrifice 
and other outward observances? The indignant question, implying 
that the speaker defies the other to contradict him and prove his charge, 
assumes the negative. But such offences as these are the farts of 
impiety which indicate disbelief in the gods—the orator in his excitement 
takes for granted that the enumeration is complete, that there is nothing 
else which could prove disbeliefin the gods—and if he is not guilty of any 
of them, neither can he be guilty of the impiety which includes these, and 
these alone, as its parts; the whole or genus is #o¢ predicable of him’. 


1 This argument may possibly be suitable to a sophist and declaimer, but the use 
of it in a court of justice would certainly be exposed to the nee against which, 
Quintilian warns those who es the topic in general. 
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§§ 14,15. Top. xu. Argumentum ex consequentibus,; x rév Exopever 
rit dyabeéy 4% xaxay, Which Vict. found as a fif/e to the topic in one of 
his MSS. On éreoOas and axoAovOeix, and their various senses, dialectical 
and in the ordinary language, see note on I 6.3. The general meaning 
of them seems to be ‘concomitant’; that which constantly waits or 
attends upon something, either as antecedent, simultaneous, or sub- 
sequent. 

There are two topics of consequents, XIII and XIv. The first is simple. 
Most things have some good and some bad consequent usually or 
inseparably attached to them, as wisdom and the envy of fellow-citizens 
are the ordinary results of education. In exhortation, defence, and 
encomium (the three branches of Rhetoric) we urge the favourable 
consequence—the resulting wisdom in the case proposed—if we have 
to dissuade, to accuse, to censure, the unfavourable ; each as the occasion 
may require. The second is somewhat more complex. Here we have 
two opposites (epi dvow nai drrixecpévorw) to deal with—in the example 
public speaking falls into the two alternatives of true and fair speaking, 
and false and unfair. These are to be treated ‘in the way before 
mentioned’, r@ mporepory cipnuérp tporg: that is, in exhorting or re- 
commending we take the favourable consequent, in dissuading the 
unfavourable. But the difference between the two topics lies in this 

* (@tadéper dé); that in the former the opposition (that must be the 
opposition of the good and bad consequent, for there is no other) is 
accidental—that is, as appears in the example, there is no relation or 
logical connexion between wisdom and envy; they may be compared 
in respect of their value and importance as motives to action, but are 
not logical opposites—but in the latter, the good and the bad conse- 
quences are two contraries (rdvayria) love and hatred, divine and human. 
In the example of the second topic, the dissuasive argument which 
comes first assigns evil consequences (Aatved) to both alternatives of 
public speaking: that in recommendation, the contrary, Jove. The 
topic of consequences, in the general sense, as above explained, has 
been already applied in estimating the value of goods absolute, 1 6.3; 
and in the comparison of good things,1 7.5. In Dialectics it does not 
appear in this simple shape, though it is virtually contained in the 
application of it to the four modes of dyrideois or opposition, Top. B 8: 
and in the comparison of two good things, Top. I 2, 117 @ §—I5. 
Brandis u. s. [PAzlologus 1v 1] observes of the two Rhetorical topics, 
that they could not find an independent place and treatment in the 
Topics. 

Cicero speaks of the general topic of consequence dialecticorum pro- 
prius ex consequentibus antecedentibus ct repugnantibus, omitting the 
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simple form in which it appears in Rhetoric. His consequentia are 
necessary Concomitants, guae rem necessario consequuntur. Top. XII 53- 
The mode of handling it is illustrated, XIII 53. 

Quint. v 10.74, Ex consequentibus szve adiunctis; S7 est bonum ius- 
titia, recte tudicandum: st malum perfidia, non est fallendum. Idem 
retro. §75, sea haec consequentia @ico, dxodovbd; est enim consequens 
(in Cicero’s sense) sapientiae bonitas,; tlla sequentia, maperopeva, guae 
postea facta sunt aut futura. And two other examples of the applica- 
tion of the argument, §§ 76, 77. Quintilian naturally, like Aristotle, 
gives only the rhetorical, and omits the dialectical use of the topic. 

Note by the way the redundant dore in ovpSaive: d00 ErecOa. See 
Monk on Eur. Hippol. 1323, Kumpis yap 70eX wore yiyveoba rade. And 
atid to the examples there given, Thuc. 1 119, denBévres dore Uyh., VIII 459° 
édidackxey adore, Ib. 79, 80fay Sore Stavaopayeiv Ib. 86, émayyeAAopevor Gore 
BonOcity. Herod.174, 11114. Plat. Protag. 338 C, advvaroy aore, Phaed. 
93 B, Zorw dore, 103 E, (Stallbaum’s note,) Phaedr. 269 D (Heindorf ad 
loc. et ad Protag. I. c.), Dem. de F. L. § 124 (Shilleto’s note). Aesch. 
de F. L. p. 49, § 158, édoere...dore. Arist. Polit. II 2, 1261 @ 34, cup- 
Baive. dore mavras apyew (as here), Ib. VI (IV) 5, 1292 4 12, oupBeBnxey 
..@ore. Ib. VIII (V) 9, 1309 4 32, éorw wor eye. Pind. Nem. v 64, 
Soph. Oed. Col. 1350 (D), dcasdév dore...Eur. Iph. T. 1017 (D), was ody 
yevar ay dore... Ib. 1380, . 

The example of Top. is taken from the passage of Eur. Med. 294, 
already employed in illustration of a youn, 11 21.2. Education of chil- 
dren has for its inseparable attendants wisdom or learning as a good, 
and the envy of one’s fellow-citizens as an evil: we may therefore take 
our choice between them, and argue either for or against it, persuading 
or dissuading. (Note a good instance of pey ov», as a negative (usually). 
corrective, ‘nay rather’; this of course comes from the opponent who is 
arguing on the other side, that education is advantageous. Also in 
§ 15.) 
©The illustration of this topic constitutes the entire art of Callippus— 
with the addition (no doubt) of the possible, (the coos romos of that 
name,) and all the rest (of the xowot root, three in number), as has been 
said’, in c. 19, namely. 

The two notices of Callippus and his art of Rhetoric in this passage 
and § 21, are all that is known to us of that rhetorician. He is not to be 
confounded with the Callippus mentioned in 1 12.29. Spengel, A772. 
Script. 148—9, contents himself with quoting the two passages of this 
chapter on the subject. He was one of the early writers on the art of. 
Rhetoric; and it is possible that a person of that name referred to by 
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Isocrates—who was born in 436 B.C.—as one of his frsf pupils, wept 
dvridocews § 93, may have been this same Rhetorician Callippus. 

§15. Tiresias, ap. Phoen. 968, dors 8 euripm ypirat réxvy paratos’ hy 
pev éxOpa onuyvas rixn, mixpos xabéoTny’ ols av olwvocKory. yevdy 8 vn" 
otkrou Tolot ypapévors Aéyov ddixet ra ray Hedy, is compared by Victorius* 
with the example in the second topic, ° 

This second topic of consequences differs from the preceding in these 
particulars. In the first, which is simple, the consequences of the thing 
which is in question are twofold—bad and good, and these are uncon- 
nected by any reciprocal relation between them, The second is more 
complicated, and offers contrary alternatives, which are set in opposition 
avririderat tavavria, as dSixata and d&dexa Aéeyesy in the example—and then, 
‘proceed as before’, r@ mpérepov cipnuéva tpor@; that is, state the con- 
sequence of each, (favourable in exhortation or recommendation, unfa- 
vourable in dissuasion,) and bring the two into comparison in order to 
strike the balance of advantage or disadvantage between them. In 
public speaking, for instance, the alternatives are, true and fair, and 
false and unfair, words and arguments: if your object is to dissuade 
from it, you adduce the ill consequences of both, and contrast them, so 
as to shew which is the greater. 

‘ But that is all one with the proverb, to buy the marsh with the salt’: 
i.e. to take the fat with the lean; the bad with the good; the unprofit- 
able and unwholesome marsh (Jalus znamadilzs, Virg. G. IV 479, Aen. 
VI 438) with the profitable salt which is inseparably connected with it. 
An argument pro and con, but only of the first kind, Top. X11, by com- 
paring the good and the bad consequence, according as you are for or 
against the purchase. An Italian proverb to the same effect is quoted 
in Buhle’s note, comprare zl mel con le mosche; and the opposite, the 

- good without the bad, appears in the Latin, sxe sacris haereditas, Plaut. 
Capt. Iv 1.5 (Schrad.). [We may also contrast the proverb pndé pérs, 
pndé periooas: éxt trav px) Bovropévoy mabeivy re ayaboy pera amevxtod 


(Diogenianus, cené. vi, 58). Cf. Sappho, fragm. 113.] 


? Gaisford, ot. Var., cites this as from Victorius, It is not found in my copy, 
Florence, 1548. 
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There is an evident intention in the association of dos and @Aas: the 
alliterative jingle, as in so many. other proverbs (raOjpara pabjpara, safe 
bind safe find), sharpens the point, and helps its hold on the memory.  — 

Some MSS have éAaoy for dos, which is expressed in the Vet. Tr. 
Lat., ‘olim (oleum) emi et sales,’ and by other interpreters; and also. 
adopted by Erasmus, 4dag., oleum et salem oportet emere; ‘to be in 
want of oil and salt,’ implying insanity, against which this mixture was: 
supposed to be a specific. Victorius, referring to the Schol. on Arist.. 
Nub. 1237, adoivy dcacpnyGeis Svar’ Gy ovroci, who notes rovs mapadpo- 
vourras dAci Kal éAaim dteB8pexov, cai wdedouvro, supposes that some 
copyist having this in his mind altered €Aos into @Aaov. At all events 
the proverb in this interpretation has no meaning or applicability here. 

In the following paragraph («at 1 BAaicwors...€xarépas) the meaning of 
Braicwors, the application of the metaphor, and its connexion with what 
follows, which appears to be intended as an exemplification or explanation 
of the use of BXaicwors, are, and are likely to remain, alike unintelligible. 
The Commentators and Lexicographers are equally at fault; Spengel in. 
his recent commentary passes the passage over in absolute silence: 
Victorius, who reasonably supposes that BAaiowors (metaphorically) repre-. 
sents some figure of rhetorical argument, candidly admits that nothing 
whatsoever is known of its meaning and use, and affords no help either in: 
the explanation of the metaphor, or its connexion with what seems to be 
the interpretation of it. Buhle, and W. Dindorf, ap. Steph. 7hes. s. v. 
praevaricatio; Vet. Lat. Tr. claudicatio; Riccoboni inversio. Vater dis- 
creetly says nothing; and Schrader that which amounts to nothing. 
After all these failures I cannot hope for any better success; and I will 
merely offer a few remarks upon the passage, with a view to assist others‘ 
as far as I can in their search for a solution. 

Bracos and pares, valgus and varus, all of them express a deformity. 
or divergence from the right line, or standard shape, in the legs and feet, : 
The first (which is not always explained in the same way!) seems-to cor-_ 
respond to our ‘bow-legged’, that is having the leg and foot bent out- 
wards : for it was applied to the hind legs of frogs, BAaoonmddns Barpayos, 
poet. ap. Suidam. And Etym. M. (conf. Poll. 2. 193,) interprets it, 6 rovs 
nobas es ta é£w dtveotpaupevos (with his feet distorted so as to turn out- 
wards) cat r@ A orotyeip dorxds; So that it seems that it may represent 
the act of straddling. The adj. itself and some derivatives not unfre- 
quently occur in Ar.’s works on Nat. Hist.; likewise in Galen, once in 
Xenophon, de re Eq. 1 3, and, rarely in other authors; but BAaicwors 
appears to be a dak Aeyopevov. fpatBos is the opposite defect to this, 
‘bandy-legged’, where the legs turn inwards. And to these correspond 
valgus and varus: the first, gué suras et crura habet extrorsum intortas, 
of which Petronius says, crura in orbem pandit; and Martial, crera... 

simulant quae cornua lunae. Wuic contrarius est varus, qui introrsus 


1 Brads. .bandy-legged, opposed to puBés. pa:Bds, crooked, bent, esp. of bandy 
legs. . Liddell and VV: , 
AR, TT 18 
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pedes et crura obtorta habet. “ Vari dicuntur incurva crura habentes.” 
Festus (ap. Facc.). Heindorf ad Hor. Sat. I. 3,47. G. Dindorf (in Steph. 

Thes.) explains it by Jraevaricatio, quoting Cic. Orat. Partit. XXXVI 126,. 
(praevaricator definitur) ex nomine ipso, quod significat eum qui in con- 

trariis caussis quasi vare (Edd, varie) esse positus videatur.. If we 
revert to the derivation, and apparently the original meaning, of the 

word, following Cicero, and understand it as ‘a deviation from the right? 
course or path, by a metaphor from bent or distorted legs, praevaricatio 
might be taken as expressing by a similar metaphor the general meaning. 
of BAaiowors; but in its ordinary acceptation of ‘the betrayal of ‘his. 
client by an advocate, and collusion with his opponent’—in which Buhle. 
and the Translators must be supposed to understand it, since they offer 

no other explanation—it seems altogether inappropriate. So however 

Rost and Palm, in their Lexicon. 

The translation, as the passage stands, is ‘and the Bdalcwars is, or | 
consists in, this, when each (either) of two contraries is followed (accom- 
panied) by a good and an ill consequence, each contrary to each’, (as in a 
proposition of Euclid). This is a generalisation of the example in Top. 
XIV; the two contraries are the fair and unfair speaking ; each of which 
has its favourable and unfavourable consequence; truth, the love of God: 
and hatred of men; falsehood, the love of men and hatred of God. But: 
how this is connected with BAaiowors I confess myself unable to discover. - 
The nearest approach I have been able to make to it—which I only 
mention to condemn—is to understand BAaiowors of the straddling of the 
legs, the A of the Etymol. M., which might possibly represent the divergence 
of the two inferences pro and con deducible from the topic of conse- 
quences: but not only is this common to all rhetorical argumentation, . 
and certainly not characteristic of this particular topic, but it also loses. 
sight of the deviation from a true standard, which we have supposed this . 
metaphorical application of the term to imply. 

§ 16. Top. xv. This Topic is derived from the habit men have,’ 
which may be assumed to be almost universal, of concealing their real 
opinions and wishes in respect of things good and bad, which are always 
directed to their own interests, under the outward show and profession 
of noble and generous sentiments and of a high and pure morality. 
Thus, to take two examples from de Soph. El. c. 12, they openly profess, 
that a noble death is preferable to a life of pleasure; that poverty and. 
rectitude, is better than ill-got gains, than wealth accompanied with dis- 
grace: but secretly they think and wish the contrary. These contrary 
views and inclinations can always be played off one against the other in. 
argument, and the opponent made to seem to be asserting a paradox:. 
you infer the one or the other as the occasion requires. This is in fact 
the most effective (xvpidraros) of all topics for bringing about this result. 
The mode of dealing with the topic 1s thus described in de Soph. El, I. c. 
173 @ 2, “If the thesis is in accordance with their real desires, the 


1 Compare the whole passage §§ 124—126, in illustration of raevaricatio, 
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aseaacae should be confronted with their public professions; if it is in 
accordance with them {the latter], he should be confronted with their real 
desires. In either case he must fall into paradox, and contradict either their. 
publicly expressed, or secret opinions.” Poste, Transl. p. 43. _ This is for, 
dialectics: but it may be applied equally well to rhetorical practice, in’ 
which there is nearly always a real or (as in the epideictic branch) 
imaginary opponent. The author proceeds, Ib. 173 @ 7, further to illus- 
trate this by the familiar Opposition of dvots and voyos, nature and con-' 
vention or custom, which is to be handled in the same way as the pre- 
ceding, and is mAeioros rowos Tov r& mapddoka Aéyew: referring to Callicles’’ 
well-known exposition of the true doctrine of justice conventional and 
natural, in Plato’s Gorgias, c. 38, foll. 

This topic does not occur in Cicero’s tract, which is confined to dia-’ 
lectics; nor is it found amongst the rhetorical topics of Quintilian’s tenth 
chapter of Book v, which has supplied us with so many illustrations of 
Aristotle, 3 

‘Another; whereas in public and in secret men praise not the same 
things, but openly most highly extol what is just and right, yet ‘secretly 
(privately, in their hearts,) prefer their own interest and advantage, from 
these (i. e. from premisses derived from the one or the other of these two’ 
modes of thought and expression, whichever it be that the opponent has 
given utterance to,) we must endeavour to infer the other: for of all 
paradoxical topics (topics that lead to paradox, which enable us to repre- 
sent the opponent as guilty of it,) this is the most effective (most power- 
ful, mightiest, most authoritative’. If the opponent has been indulging 
in some high-flown moral commonplaces about virtue and honour, by an 
appeal. to the real but secret feelings of the audience on such matters, we 
must shew that such sentiments are paradoxical, or contrary to common 
opinion; or conversely, if we have occasion to assume the high moraf 
tone, make our appeal to those opinions which they openly profess, and 
shew that it is a paradox to assume with the opponent that men are 
incapable of any other motives than such as are suggested by sordid 
self-interest. 

$17. Top. xvi. ‘Another (inference may be drawn) from the fro- 
portion of so and so (ravra)’, This is the argument from analogy in 
its strict and proper sense, the ‘analogy of relations’. See Sir W. 
Hamilton, quoted at II 19. 2, and on the argument from analogy in 
general. The analogy or proportion here is the literal, numerical or 
geometrical, proportion, 2: 4 :: 8 : 16. “Analogy or proportion is OF 
similitude of ratios.” Eucl. El. Bk. v def. 8. 

This topic also does not appear in the dialectical treatise, where 
it is inappropriate; nor in Cicero and Quintilian, except so far as the 

ordinary and. popular, analogy- (see- awain the note, above referred to) 
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is recognised under the names of similitudo(c) and similia (Q). Simili- 
tude is between two, proportion requires four terms, Eth. N. v 6, 
1131 @ 32, yap avadoyia loorns dori Acywy (equality or parity of ratios), 
xal év rérapow édaxicros. And comp. the explanation of the ‘propor- 
tional’ metaphor in Poet. xxi 11, and the examples, §§ 12, 13. Ac-. 
cordingly of the two examples each has four terms, and the inference is 
drawn from the similitude of the two ratios. 

‘As Iphicrates, when they (the assembly, Wnqcotvra,) wanted to 
force upon his son the discharge of one of the liturgies’ (pecuniary 
contributions to the service of the state, ordinary and extraordinary, 
of a very onerous character), ‘because he was tall, though he was 
younger than fhe age (required by law), said that if they suppose tall 
boys to be men, they will have to vote short men to be boys’; the 
proportion being, Tall boys : men :: short men-: boys. Two ratios of 
equality. The argument is a reductio ad absurdum, The first ratio is 
hypothetical. If tall boys are really to be regarded as men, then by the 
same ratio, &c. 

‘And Theodectes, in the “law”? (which he proposes, in his decla- 
mation, for the reform of the mercenary service, see above § 11, note) 
‘you make citizens of your mercenaries, such as Strabax and Chari- 
demus, for their respectability and virtue, and won’t you (by the same 
proportion) make exiles of those who have been guilty of such desperate 
(avyxeora) atrocities?” 

Of these ‘mercenaries’ who swarmed in Greece from the beginning 
of the fourth century onwards, the causes of their growth, their character 
and conduct, and the injury they brought upon Greece, see an account 
in Grote, Hist. Gr. Vol. XI p. 392 seq. [chap. LXXxvII]. 

Charidemus, of Oreus in Euboea, in the middle of that century, was 
perhaps the most celebrated of their leaders. He was a brave and suc- 
cessful soldier, but faithless, and profligate and reckless in personal 
character, Theopomp. ap. Athen. X 436 B.C. Theopomp. Fr. 155, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. ed. C. and Th. Miiller, p. 384 4(Firmin Didot). 8cd rjy émceixecay, 
therefore, is not to be taken as an exact description of Charidemus’ 
character, but is the assumption upon which the Athenians acted when 
they conferred these rewards. His only real merit was the service he 
had done them. He plays a leading part in Demosthenes’ speech, c, 
Aristocratem ; who mentions several times, §§ 23, 65, 89, the citizen~ 
ship conferred on him by the Athenians in acknowledgment ‘of his 
services, as well as—somewhat later—a golden crown, § 145, mwp@rom 
moXirns, elra wadiv xpvoois orepuvors as evepyérns orepavarat, § 157, 


- 
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presents, and the name of ‘benefactor’, 185, and 188. Besides the 
Athenians, he was employed by Cotys and his son Cersobleptes, kings 
of Thrace, and by Memnon and Mentor in Asia. A complete account 
of him and his doings is to be found in Weber’s Proleg. ad Dem, c. 
Aristocr. pp. .LX—LXXXIII. 

Of the other mercenary leader, Strabax, all that we know is derived 
from Dem. c. Lept. § 84, that through the intervention or by the recom- 
mendation (38a) of Iphicrates he received a certain ‘honour’ from the 
Athenians, to which Theodectes’ extract here adds that this was the 
citizenship. We learn further from Harpocration and Suidas that Strabax 
is—an dvoua xiprov. “De commendatione Iphicratis, ornatus Strabax viderj 
potest Iphicratis in eodem bello (sc, Corinthiaco) adiutor fuisse.” F, A, 
Wolff, ad loc. Dem. 

§ 18, Top. xvii. Inference from results or consequents to ante- 
cedents, parity of the one implies parity or identity of the other!: if, 
for instance, the admission of the 4:rth of the gods equally with that 
of their death, leads to the result of denying the eternity of their 
existence—in the former case there was a time when they were xof, 
as in the other there is a time when they w#// xot de—then the two 
assertions (the antecedents) may be regarded as equivalent, or the same 
in their effect, and for the purposes of the argument ort opoiws doeBodtow, 
because they both lead to the same result or consequent; so that one 
can be put for the other, whichever happens to suit your argument, 

On Xenophanes, see note on I 15.29, and the reff. On this passage, 
Miillach, Fr, Phil, Gr., Xenoph. Fragm. Inc. 7, “Hoc dicto veteres 
poetae perstringuntur, qui quum diis aeternitatem (potius zzmortalitatem) 
tribuerent, eos tamen hominum instar ortos esse affirmabant eorumque 
parentes et originem copiose enarrabant.” And to nearly the same 
effect, Karsten, Xenoph. Fr. Rell. xxxIv. p. 85. The saying against 
the assertors of the birth of the gods is not found amongst the extant 
fragments, but the arguments by which he refuted this opinion is given 
by Aristotle (?) de Xenoph. Zen. et Gorg. init. p. 974. 1, seq. and by 
Simplicius, Comm. in Phys. f. 6 A, ap. Karsten p. 107, comp: p. 109. 

For xai—&é, see note on I 6, 22. 

‘And in fact, as a general rule, we may always assume’ (subaud? 81, xpi}, 


1 “Von der gleichheit der foleen auf glechheit des thuen 14 grunde legenden 
schitessepde.” . ti]. . 
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aut tale aliquid) the result of either of two things to be the same with 
that of the other (éxarépov), (or with éxacrov, as A‘, adopted by Spengel, 
the result of anything, i.e. any things, two or more, that we have to 
‘argue about) ‘as in the example, “what you are about to decide upon 
is not Isocrates, but a study and practice, whether or not philosophy 
deserves to be studied.”’ Whether you decide upon Isocrates or his 
pursuit and study, the inference or result 3 the same (ravrdy), and can be 
deduced equally from both. I have here adopted Spengel’s emendation 
of Isocrates for Socrates, “quam emendationem,” as Spengel modestly 
‘says, “Victorius si integram vidisset Antidosin nobis non reliquisset”. 
It is given in his Specim. Comm. in Ar. Rhet., Munich, 1839, p. 37. 
‘A comparison of this passage with Isocr. wept dvri8ocews, § 173, ov yap 
mept pod péAdere povov ry Wipov dtoivew dda wal wept émirndevparos, } 
aohAol Tay vewrépwy mporexovar Tov vouy, certifies the emendation. Even 
‘Bekker has accepted it. At the same time the vadgata lectio Ywxpdrous, 
‘as Victorius interprets it, yields a very sufficient sense, thus more briefly 
‘expressed by Schrader, “Socrate damnato simul damnabitur studium 
sapientiae : Socrate servato servabuntur sapientiae studia ;” Socrates and 
his study or pursuit stand or fall together ; to condemn Socrates, is to 
condemn philosophy : and might even be thought to be confirmed by 
xpivew, Which more immediately suggests a judicial decision. 

_ *And that (the result, effect, consequence of) giving earth and water 
is the same as, equivalent to, slavery’. The demand of ‘earth and water’ 
by the Persian monarchs from a conquered prince or state, in token of 
‘submission, and as a symbol of absolute dominion or complete pos- 
session of the soil—therefore equivalent to slavery, 8ovAeveww—is referred 
to frequently by Herodotus, Iv 126, Darius to Idanthyrsus, the Scythian 
‘king, 8ecmorn 7G o@ Bapa hépwv yw Te cal Udap. V 17, the same to 
Amyntas king of Macedonia, Ib. 18, the same to the Athenians, Ib. 73, 
VII 131, 133, 138, 163. Plut. Themist. c. 6. Plin. N. H. XxII 4 (ap. 
Bahr), Summum apud antiquos signum victoriae erat herbam porrigere 
wictos, hoc est terra et altrice ipsa humo et humatione etiam cedere: quem 
morem etiam nunc durare apud Germanos scio. It appears from Du- 
cange, Gloss. s. v. /uvestitura, that this custom was still continued in 
‘the transmission of land during the middle ages (Bahr). 

‘And participation in the general peace (would be equivalent to) 
doing (Philip’s) bidding’. The Schol. on this passage writes thus: é- 
Arnos KatnvayKagve rovs *AOnvaious ty eipnvedooww per’ avtro® Somep kar 
ai d\dat xSpat, 0 8€ Anpoobevns dvrumimrov déyes Sts TO peréxew Tis Kownhs 
elpnyns peta Tov SiAlrrov yyas, ws Kal rovs Aotmovs mayras, eat. TS TrOtEtY O 
mpootatret o ®idurmos. Spengel was the first to point out (Specém. 
Comm. u. S. p. 39) that the xouw) efpyym here referred to is the same of 
which mention occurs several times in a speech rept rév mpos ’ANeEur8pov 
ovvOnxov—attributed to Demosthenes, but more probably by Hyperides ; 
see the Greek argument, and Grote, 7. Gr. [chap. XCI] XII 21 and note - 
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§§ 10, 11, 17,19,30- The cow) elpnyn, and the curOijxa: mpos ’AXE€. both de- 
note the convention at Corinth of the deputies of all the Greek states, with 
the exception of the Lacedaemonians who refused to appear, in 336 B.C.,_ 
“which recognised Hellas as a confederacy under the Macedonian 
prince (Alexander, not Philip) as imperator, president, or executive head. 

* and arm.” Grote, u. s. p. 18. The speech x. r,s. "AXE. o., according to 
the same authority, p. 21, was delivered in 335. But neither Aristotle’s 
quotation, nor the Scholiast’s comment, can refer to this speech, as 
Spengel himself observes. If the Scholiast is right in describing the 
opposition of Demosthenes as directed against PA7/f, it must be referred 
to a different speech delivered by him against the former agreement of a 
similar kind with Philip, after Chaeronea, which took place two years 
earlier than that with Alexander, in 338. Grote, u.&., p. 17. Comp. 
x1 700, [A.. Schaefer, Dem. xu. 8. Zeit, U1 186—193.] 

This passage has been already referred to in the Introduction, on the 
question of the date of publication of the Rhetoric, p. 28; and again, 46 
note 2, on the references to Demosthenes in the same work. 

‘ Of the two alternatives (the affirmative or negative side, whether the 
result is or is not the same, either may be taken, whichever happens to 
be serviceable’. Or, as Victorius, ‘of the two alternatives, which though 
in themselves different, yet in the result are the same, we may always 
take that which best suits our argument’. 

§ 19. Top. xvii1. ‘Another (is derived from the natural habit or 
tendency of mankind) that the same men don’t always choose the same 
things’ (Spengel omits rows avrovs with Ac; Bekker, as usual, retains it) 
‘after as. before (something intermediate, act, occurrence, period), but 
conversely ’ (i.e. do. the second time what they have avoided the first, or 
vice versa); ‘of which the following enthymeme is an example’. 

9) guaere 4? which expresses ‘as’ (in the way in which), much more 
naturally than #7. This seems to be the required sense: and so I think 
Victorius understands it, “non eadem iidem homines diversis temporibus 
sequuntur.” The same meaning is very awkwardly expressed, if indeed 
it zs expressed, by rendering 7 ‘or’. In that case vorepoy and mporepoy 
must be ‘at one time or another’: Riccobon ‘posterius vel prius’ ‘after or 
before’; ‘sooner or later’. I will put the question, and leave it to the 
judgment of others. Which is the more natural expression, the more 
usual Greek, and more in accordance with the example? ‘The same 
men don’t always choose the same things after as before’, i.e. the second 
time, when they have to repeat some action or the like, as the first time, 
when the circumstances are perhaps different: or, if 7 be ov, ‘men don’t 
always choose the same things after or before, sooner ov later’. Surely 
the alternative is here out of place; in this case it should be kai, not 7. 

évOvpnpa} Victorius interprets this “argumentum ex contrariis conclu- 
sym:” on which see Introd. pp. 104, 5, Cic. Top. XIII 55. This is the 
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sense in which it is found in the Rhet. ad Alex., Cicero and Quintilian, 
and was in fact the common usage ofit. But, as far as I can recollect, it 
never occurs in this special sense, at all events, in Aristotle’s Rhetoric ; 
and is in fact one of the leading distinctions between it and the Rhet. ad 
Alex. Neither was there any occasion to depart here from 4#s ordinary 
use of the term: for enthymemes, 4 e. rhetorical inferences in general, 
are exactly what he is employed in illustrating throughout this chapter. 

The original sentence of Lysias begins with, dexvov yap dy ein, &d 
’"AOnvaior, ef x«.r.A. ‘For monstrous would it be, men of Athens, if 
when we were in exile we fought for our return (to be restored to our) 
home, and now that we ave returned (been restored) we shall fly to 
avoid fighting’. We were eager to fight before (this was, as will appear 
afterwards, with the Lacedaemonians who aided the Thirty), shall we 
now after our restoration shrink from it? The exvamle is an instance 
of what men are in the habit of doing, viz. changing their minds without 
reason: the argument, that it is unreasonable, and monstrous at all. 
events to do it now. 

xaredbeiy, to return from exile, prop. ‘down’, card, viz. to the shore 
or harbour, at which almost all returned exiles would naturally arrive ; 
either from the interior of the country, dvaBaivew xaraBalvew; or from 
the open sea into port, dytyeoOa: contrasted with xarayerOa, mpoocyeiv. 
Aesch. Choeph. 3, and his own commentary, Arist. Ran. 1163—5. 

This is followed by Aristotle’s explanation, which is certainly more 
obscure than what it professes to explain, ‘That is to say (ydp), at one’ 
time (before) they preferred staying (where they were, ‘maintaining 
their ground’) at the price of fighting ; at another (a/ter their restoration) 
not fighting at the expense of not staying’, i.e. the second time, they 
preferred not staying, quitting the city, to avoid fighting. It is necessary 
to interpret dyri in this way, not ‘instead of’—if the reading be sound, to 
bring the. explanation into conformity with the example; and thus no 
alteration is required. 

The words quoted by Ar. are taken from a speech of Lysias, of which 
Dionysius, de Lys, Iud. c. 33, has preserved a long fragment; printed 
amongst Lysias’ speeches as Orat. 34. Baiter et Sauppe Or. Azz. 1 147. 
[ Blass, de Atitsche Beredsamkett 1 p.441 and Jebb’s Attic Orators1 p. 211.] 
Dion. gives an account of the occasion of it in the preceding chapter. 
He doubts if it was ever actually delivered. The title of it is, rept rod pi 
karadioat Thy marptov wodireiay "AOnvpot; and its object was to prevent 
the carrying into effect of a proposal of one Phormisius, one of the 
restored exiles perd rod dyyov,—this was after the expulsion of the 
Thirty in 403 B.C., when the demus had been restored and recovered 
its authority, and the other party were now in exile—to permit the 
return of the present exiles, but to accompany this by a constitutional 
change, which should exclude from political rights all but the possessors 
of land ; a measure which would have disfranchised 5000 citizens. The 
passage here quoted refers to a somewhat different subject. The Lace 
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‘daemonians, who were at hand with their troops, were trying to impose 
the measure upon them by force, dictating, and ordering, xeAevovow, 
mpooratrovoty, § 6, and apparently preparing to interfere with arms. 
Lysias is accordingly exhorting the Athenians to resist manfully, and 
not to give way and quit the city again, after their restoration, for fear 
of having to fight: and Aristotle—and this is a most striking instance 
of the difficulty that so frequently arises from Aristotle’s haste and 
carelessness in writing, and also of his constant liability to lapses of . 
memory—quoting from memory, and quoting wrong, and neglecting 
to mention the occasion of the speech and the name of the author, . 
which he had probably forgotten for the time,—has, both altered the 
words and omitted precisely the two things—8ecvéy ay etn, which shows 
what the inference is intended to be, and Aaxedatpovioss—which would 
have enabled his readers to understand his meaning. The passage of 
Lysias runs thus: Sewdy yap ay etn, & ’AOnvator, ef ore pev éevyouey, 
épayoueba Aaxedapoviots iva xaréAbwperv, xaredOovres S€ hevédoueda iva py? 
paxyopeOa, And it is now pretty clear what the intention of the writer 
of the fragment was, namely to stimulate the Athenian assembly not to sub- 
mit to the dictation of the Lacedaemonians and to encounter them if it were 
necessary in battle, by urging the inconsistency and absurdity of which 
they would be guilty, if, whilst they were ready to fight before their 
restoration to their city, now that they were in actual possession of it 
they should quit it and return into exile, merely to avoid fighting. 

§ 20. Top. xIx. The wording of this is.also very obscure from 
the extreme brevity. The title of the topic in one of Victorius’ Mss 
is éx tov mapa tov oxdwoy Tov AaBovros, ovpBaivey, ‘inference, from the 
issue being contrary to the aim or intention of the receiver,'—i.e. a 
mistake on the part of the receiver of a gift, who takes it as offered 
with an intention different from the real motive. This however is only 
a single instance of the application of the topic, and derived solely from 
the tllustration, otov et 8oin x.rr. The true interpretation is, as Brandis 
expresses it, u.s., p. 20, the general one, “ An inference from the possible, 
to the real, motive,” as appears from the examples. 

Two readings have to be considered : v. 1. followed and explained by , 
Victorius ef px yévowro, which Bekker (ed. 3) has retained ; and, Vater’s 
conjecture, 4 yevorro, following the Schol., odrios. dvexa elvat, Frot, ded 
Sidopi vot vopiopara (this again refers exclusively to the first example). 
§ yevotro, Hrot €3wxa : which at all events seems to shew that fe read 7 
yévoro : this is also expressed in Muretus’ version, ‘cuius rei causa ali- 
quid est, aut fieri potest,’ and adopted by Spengel in his recent edition. 
To this in what follows elvac 4 yeyevyoOas properly corresponds. The 
translation will then be, ‘To say, that the fosszb/e reason for a fact (elvae) 
‘or motive for an action (yiyverOa), (/é¢. that for which anything might 
be, or be done), ¢Aa¢ zs the (true) reason or motive of the fact or action; 
as in the case of one giving another something, in order to cause him 
‘pain by afterwards taking it away (withdrawing it)’. Here is an osten- 
sible motive—a gi/t being usually intended to cause pleasure—which 
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conceals the real motive, which is to cause pain; and this is the in- 
ference, you infer from the apparent fact or possible motive to the real 
one ; the object of the topic being to assign a motive which suits your 
argument. Such then is the general meaning of the topic: the ex- 

amples are all of the possible concealed motive or intention—which 
“may be bad or good as your argument requires—that being the form 
in which it is more likely to be of use in Rhetoric. ov évex’ a» etn 
yévotro ‘that for which so and so would, could, or might be, or be 
done’, (would be naturally or generally, might be possibly,) expresses 
the conditionality or possibility of the fact, motive, or intention, a 
meaning which is confirmed by évdéyeras ydp «.7.A., in the explanation 
of the third example. (I call it the ¢htrd, ofov ef doin dyv—Aumyoy being 
an illustration.) 

On Victorius’ interpretation of ef yu) yévorro, ‘cuius rei caussa aliquid 
esse potest, guamuis factum non Sstt, Vater says, “sed hoc guamvts factum 
sion sit, ad rem non Satis facit, neque in exemplis quae sequuntur €o re- 
spicitur an haec caussa vera sit necne:” but whether that be so or not, 
I think that a still better reason may be given for rejecting it, that e? 
pt) yévosro cannot be rendered guamvis &c., which would require é «ai, 
or xal «lf (xei) py yévorro. Victorius seems to mean, though the Greek 
(even independently of ef for guamvis) would hardly I think bear such an 
interpretation, ‘to assert that what may be the cause of a thing (i.e. an 
act) really is so, although it has not been (or, were not) done at all’; 
in other words, ‘though it is #o¢’: and this, though I cannot think it the 
right rendering, can scarcely be said to be altogether ‘ beside the point.’ 

On é doin dv, see Appendix on e duvar’ dy, c.20.5, ‘On dv with Opta- 
tive after certain particles’ [printed at the end of the notes to this Book], 

In conformity with the explanation there given, doin dy, the con- 
ditional, is Joined with ¢, just as the future might be, of which in fact 
the conditional (as the ¢euse is in French and Italian) is a mere mo- 
dification. 

_ The first example, from an unknown Tragic poet (Wagner, Fragy. 
Tragic. Gr. U1 186), warns us that ‘Heaven bestows on many great suc- — 
cesses or prosperity, which it offers not out of good will, with no kind or 
benevolent intent, but that the disasters that they (afterwards) meet with 
may be more marked and conspicuous’—a contrast of the apparent with 
the real intention, from which an inference may be drawn and applied to 
a parallel case. Victorius compares Caes. de B, G. 1 14 (ad Helvet. 
legatum) Comsuesse deos immortales, quo gravius homines ex commu- 
tatione rerum doleant, guos pro scelere eorum ulcisct velint, his secun- 
diores interdum res et diuturniorem impunitatem concedere. (Cf. Claud- 
ian’s folluntur tn allum, ut lapsu graviore ruant (in Rufinum I. 22, 23).] 
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2 obxy ba xdywos 

‘And another from Antiphon’ s Meleager’. Referred to above, II 
2.19, where some account is given of the author, and the story of his 
play. The author of the Meleager is Antiphon the 7vagic poet. See 
also note on II 23. 5, where the lines quoted are probably from some play: 
Wagner, Fr. Zr. Gr. 11 113. Antiph. Fr. 3. Conf. Meineke, Fragm. 
Com. Gr.1 315. He suggests xdywor for xrdvwct (xalvew is found several 
times in Soph., twice in Aesch., and once in Xen. Cyrop.) : Gaisford, No, 
Var. 327, with much less probability ovy ds xrdvwor4. ‘(The intention is) 
not to slay the beast, but that Meleager may have witnesses of his valour 
in the eyes of all Greece’. “Qui locus,” says Meineke, 1. c., “ex prologo 
fabulae petitus videtur. Fortissimi quique Graecorum heroes (ita fere 
apud poetam fuisse videtur) convenerunt, non quo ipsi aprum Calydo- 

nium interficiant, sed ut Meleagri virtutem Graecis testificentur,” 

A third from Theodectes’ Ajax (Aj. Frag. 1, Wagner, u.s., p. 118); 
cited again § 24, and 111 15. 10, where the same passage of the play is 
referred to. It is there employed in illustration of the interpretation of 
- afact or a motive, favourable or unfavourable according to the require- 
ments of the argument ; exactly as in the topic now under consideration. 
Ar. there explains in much plainer terms its use and application: xocwoy d¢ 
6 BiaBadAovre kal r@ drrodvopeva, érerd?) Td adré ewéxerat mAELovay Eveka 
pax Oivat, r@ pev dcaBaddovrs xaxonOioréov én rd xeipov éxapPBdvovre (put- 
ting an unfavourable construction upon the act and its motive), rq@ 8é 
drodvopévo emt ro Bedriov (the reverse), The same explanation will 
apply to both quotations alike. Theodectes’ play contained no doubt 
a rhetorical contest—which would be quite in his manner, like Ovid’s— 
between Ajax and Ulysses for the arms of Achilles, in which the argu- 


ment from the construction of motives would be applied to the fact, by . 


the competitors, in the two opposite senses. Ulysses would refer to the 
*preference’ (mpoeikero occurs in both the passages), shewing a sense 
of his superior merit, implied by Diomede when he chose him out of all 
the Greeks to be his companion in the hazardous exploring expedition to 
Troy by night (Hom. IL K. 227 seq. Ovid. Met. x11 238 seq. Es? 
aliquid de tot Graiorum millibus unum A Diomede legi, line 241); Ajax 
would retort that this was not the real motive of Diomede’s choice, but it 
was that ‘the attendant might be inferior to himself’ (11 23, 20) or (as it 
is expressed in III 15. 10,) ‘because he alone was too mean to be his 
rival’, to compete with him in his achievements, and to share in the 
renown to be thereby acquired. 
Of évdéxerat, as illustrating e? 80in dv, I have already spoken. 


1 Bekker and Spengel both retain ovx tva xrdywor! 
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§ 21. Top. xx. ‘Another, common to counsellors (in deliberative rhet.) 
as well as the two parties in forensic pleadings’, This seems to imply 
that the preceding topic is confined to the forensic branch; and to this, 
of the three, it is no doubt, most applicable; the suggestion and con- 
struction of motives and intentions being there most of all in request. 
Still in an encounter of two opponents in the public assembly, as in that 
of Dem. and Aesch., it is almost equally available; and in the remaining 
branch even more so, as a topic of panegyric or censure. The present 
topic, like the five preceding, with the partial exception of Top. xv, 
which appears also amongst the ‘fallacies’ of the de Soph. EL, is appli- 
cable to Rhetoric alone and does not appear in the dialectical treatise. 

It embraces arguments, which may be used in the deliberative kind 
in exhorting to some act or course of policy, or dissuading from it; and 
in judicial practice in the way of accusation or defence; in which ‘we 
have to inquire, first what are the motives and incentives to action, and 
what things on the contrary deter men from acting. The things which, 
if they be on our side or are favourable to us, éay vmdpyy, Supply motives 
for action, are such as possibility, facility, advantage, either to self or 
friends, (of accomplishing or effecting anything); or anything injurious 
(hurtful, damaging: that is, the power of injuring) and’ (bringing loss 
upon, on this form of adj. see note on I 4.9) ‘involving loss to enemies, 
or (if or when) the (legal) penalty (for doing something) is less than the 
thing (that is, the thing done, the success of the deed and the profit of it’, 
(‘fructus voluptasque quae inde percipitur’: ‘quod cupiebant quod seque- 
bantur et optabant” Victorius). The construction of the last words, 4 éXar- 
roy 4 (nla rod mpadyparos seems to be, if construction it can be called, that 
4 ¢nula is continued as an apposition to the preceding nominatives ; ‘ the 
penalty being less than the profit’ is another incentive to action. ‘From 
such cases as these, arguments of exhortation or encouragement are drawn, 
dissuasive from their contraries (impossibility, difficulty, disadvantage, 
injury, &c.). From these same are derived arguments for accusation 
and defence: from dissuasives or deterrents, of defence; from persuar 
sives, of accusation’. That is to say,in defending a client from a charge 
of wrong-doing, you collect all the difficulties, dangers, disadvantages 
and so on, to which the accused would be exposed in doing what he is 
charged with, and infer from them the improbability of his guilt: in 
accusing, you urge all or any of the opposite incitements to commit a 
crime, above enumerated. To these last, the inducements to the com- 
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mission of crime, may be added the topic cus dono, ‘Cassianum illud’ 
[Cic. Phil. 11 § 35]. Compare with this the passage upon the various 
motives and inducements to crime and wrong-doing, in I 10. 5 seq., which 
is there mixed up with a general classification of all sources and causes. 
of action. _ . 

‘And of this topic the entire “art” of Pamphilus and Callippus is 
made up’, Of Callippus it has been already stated, supra § 14, that 
nothing is known but these two notices of Aristotle. It is likely, as I 
have there pointed out [pp. 271—2], that he was one of the earliest pupils 
of Isocrates mentioned in his avri8oars, § 93. 

Pamphilus, the rhetorician, is mentioned by Cicero, de Orat. IY 
21. 82, together with Corax, in somewhat contemptuous terms, Pamphilum. 
nescto guem, and of his Rhetoric, it is said, (tantam rem) famguam 
pueriles delicias aliguas depingere. It is plain thercfore that Pamphilus, 
like Callippus, belonged to the early school of Rhetoricians of the age 
of Gorgias and the Sophists, and treated his art like them in a ‘ puerile’. 
and unworthy manner. Another, and very brief notice of him occurs 
in Quintilian, 111 6. 34, a chapter on the status or ordces; he tejected 
Jinitio, the épixy ordows. Spalding in his note describes the contents of 
Pamphilus’ ‘art’ from the passage of the Rhet., and then discusses, . 
without coming to a conclusion, the question whether or no this Pam-- 
philus can be identified with a painter of the same name, mentioned in 
Quint. x11 10. 6, Pliny in several places, and Aristoph. Plut. 385, and 
the Schol Spalding has no doubt that Quint.’s Pamphilus, 111 6. 34,. 
is the rhetorician. Spengel, A4r7. Script. p. 149, note 83, thinks that he 
cannot be the same as Aristotle’s, (erat itaque ille P. non ante Herma- 
gorae tempora,) in consequence of his acquaintance with ordces, which 
were of much later invention, and the name of them unknown even to 
Ar. The same doubt occurred to myself: but I laid the evil spirit by the 
consideration that though Aristotle was unacquainted with the technical 
terms and classification of the ordces, he yet was familiar with the 
thing, which he frequently refers to; and the technical expression may 
belong to Quintilian and not to Pamphilus. Nine times the name of 
Pamphilus occurs in the Orators, (Sauppe, Ind. Nom. p. 109, ad Ora. 
Att. vol. 111,) but the rhetorician is not among them. 

§ 22, Top. XxI. The object of this topic is (says Brandis, u. s., 
p- 20) to weaken the force of arguments from probability. ‘In incredi- 
bilibus provocatur ad effectum, qui si conspicuus sit, resisti non potest 
quin, quod incredibile videbatur, iam probabile quoque esse fateamur.” 
Schrader, 

a of arguments) is derived from ines which are 
'§ (yiyverOa, actually to take place or happen) 
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but (still) are beyond (ordinary) belief, (you argue, namely) that they 
would not have been believed at all, had they not actually been or. 
nearly so’; i.e. either deem in existence, or come so near to it, made so 
near an approach to it, as to enable us by a slight stretch of imagination, 
to realize it so as to be convinced of its existence. Any case “of very 
close analogy, for instance, to the thing in question might produce this, 
conviction. # éyyvs is a saving clause ; ‘fact or nearly so’, - Rhetorical 
argument does not aim at absolute truth and certainty: -it is content- 
with a near approach to it within the sphere of the probable, which is, 
enough for complete Persuasion: 

‘Nay even more’, (we may further argue that these at first sight, 
incredible things are even more likely to be true than those that ave at 
first sight probable. Supply Soxotvrd éore for the constr. and (paAXov) 
dAn6y or dvra éari ray eixdroy kat mOavev for the sense): ‘because men 
believe in (suppose, assume the existence of,) things either actual, real. 
or probable: if then it (the thing in question) be incredible and not 
probable, it must be true; because its probability and plausibility are 
not the ground of our belief i in it’, The argument of the last clause is 
an exemplification of Topic Ix, § 10, sufra, see note there. It is an 
inference éx dratpévews, ‘from division’; a disjunctive judgment. All 
beliefis directed to the true or the probable: there is no other alternative.. 
All that is believed—and zs is believed—must therefore be either true 
or probable: ¢Azs is not probable; therefore it must be true. adn des, 
more antiquae philosophiae identifies truth and being : dAn@és here = dy. 

In other words, the antecedent improbability of anything may furnish 
a still stronger argument for its reality than its probability. Anything 
absolutely incredible is denied at once, unless there be some unusually. 
strong evidence of its being a fact, however paradoxical. That the 
belief of it is actually entertained is the strongest proof that it is a fact ; 
for since no one would have supposed it to be true without the strongest 
evidence, the evidence of it, of whatever kind, must be unusually strong. 
The instance given is an exemplification of the topic in its first and 
simplest form. 

‘As Androcles of Pitthus’ (or Pithus, whence o Icdevs; an Attic deme, 
of the tribe Cecropis) ‘replied in the charge he brought against the law, 
to the clamour with which he was assailed by them’ (the assembly, before 
which he was arraigning the existing state of the law) ‘for saying “the 
laws require a law to correct them and set them right” which they. 
thought highly improbable—“why so do fish require salt (to keep them 
from corruption), though it is neither probable nor plausible that bred 
as they are in brine (the salt sea) they should require salt; and so does 
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oil-cake’ (créugvAa, the cake or mass of: olives remaining after the oil 
has been pressed out) ‘require oil (for the same reason), though it is 
highly improbable that the very thing that produces oil should requite 
oil itself. Here we have an improbable statement which is shewn by: 
two close analogies to be after all very near (éyyvs) the truth. 

Of Androcles, and the time and circumstances of his proposed altera-: 
tion of the laws, nothing is known but what appears in our text. The 
names of three Androcleses occur in the Orators, (Sauppe, Ind. Nom..: 
p. 13, Or. Adz. 111) of which the first, mentioned by Andocides rep) pvo-' 
tnpiwy § 27, may possibly be the speaker here referred to. ‘The Androcles: 
of Thuc. v1 65, (comp. Grote, 7. G. v1! 43 [c- LXI1], Plut. Alcib. c. 19,)} 
the accuser and opponent of Alcibiades, assassinated in 411 B.C. by the 
agents of Pisander and the oligarchical party, is most likely identical with: 
Andocides; the time of the events referred to in both authors being’ 
nearly the same. I think upon the whole that it is not improbable that 
Thucydides, Andocides and Aristotle may mean the same person’. 

oréuduaa] Ar. Nub. 45, Equit. 806, was a common article of food in’ 
Attica. It denoted not only the cake of pressed olives, but also of grapes: 
from which the juice had been squeezed. Phrynichus, s. v., has of pév 
moAXol ra trav Borpvwv éxmeéopara dpabds’ of 8 "Arrixol oréududa éhady.' 
Suidas, on the other hand, ré exdvpa rijs orapvajs f rév édaay, ols dyrt: 
oWwv éypavro, and to the same effect, Hesychius. Also Galen, ap. Lobeck,’ 
note. Lobeck settles the matter by quoting Geoponic. VI 12. 435, eidevar, 
XP) Sre oreudvda ovy, as tiwes vopl{ovar, Tay eAatay povoy €or) mupnves, 
GNA Kal ra Trav crapuday yiyapra. (xvpihves must surely be a mistake ; 
no amount ‘of pressing could ever convert grape-stones or olive-kernels 
into an doy, a dainty or relish, and moreover what is here said, that 
the oil proceeds from the oréugvuAa, shews that the cake is made of the 
olives themselves, and not of the mere stones.) The word occurs fre- 
quently, as might be expected, in the fragments of the Comic writers; 
see the Index to Meineke’s Collection. | 

§ 23. Top. xxi. ‘Another, to be employed in refutation’, (i.e. of 
an adversary; which, real or imaginary, is always implied in refutation. 
The office of the eAeyxrixdy évOvpnya is ra dvopodoyovpeva cuvayey, ‘to 
conclude contradictories’, II 22.15, and note: see also Introd. ad h.1- 


1 The writer of the Article 4 ndroctes, in Smith’s Biogr. Dict., has no doubt 
upon this point. He says on this passage, ‘‘ Ar. has preserved a sentence from one 
of Androclea’ speeches, 7 which he used an incorrect figure!”. 
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p. 263 and note—)‘is to take into consideration (and argue from) all 
contradictories, repugnances, disagreements (between your statements. 
or conduct, and the opponent’s), whatever contradiction may be derived 
from all times (conflicting dazes), actions and words; separately (dis-. 
tinctly; there are three distinct modes of employing it) in the case of 
the adverse party, as for instance, ‘and he says he loves you, and yet he 
conspired with the Thirty”:’ the thirty tyrants namely, after Aegospotami, . 
B.C. 404: this is from the deliberative branch: ‘and separately in your 
own case (as applied to your own conduct, mpages), “and he says that I 
am litigious, and yet he can’t prove that I have ever brought a single | 
case into court :” and again, distinguished from the preceding, the appli- 
cation of it to oneself amd the opponent (in the way of a contrast of two 
opposite characters and modes of conduct), “and #e has never lent any 
one a single penny, whilst I have even ransomed (got you liberated, 
AeAvpat,) many of you (out of captivity).”’ This last example reminds us" 
of the contrast drawn by Demosthenes, de F. Leg. pp. 412, 13, seq., of his 
own character and conduct as compared with that of the rest of the 
ambassadors to Philip, Aeschines, Philocrates and Phrynon: in which 
the ransom of captives plays an important part. 

This is Cicero’s locus ex repugnantibus, Top. 111 11, IV 21, where it. 
is illustrated by an example, which concludes, repugnat enim recte acct- 
pere et invitum reddere. And further, X11 53 seq. Quintilian, V 10. 74, 
Ex pugnantibus, Qui est sapiens stultus non est. Ib. 8.5, ex repug- 
nanttbus. 

§ 24. Top. xx. The title of this topic ‘in scripto quodam libro’ 
apud Victorium, is dé rod Aeyopevns ris airias AvecOat ScaBorny. 

‘Another, for’ (the benefit of; the dative seems to follow Aéyesy ;) 
‘those that have been previously brought into suspicion or odium, (whe- 
ther by actual calumny) or suspected’ (thought to be, having the appear- 
ance of being, Soxotc:, guilty of something wrong, for some o¢her reason 
—so Vater, reading 7 Soxotar), ‘both men and things, is to state the rea- 
son for the (otherwise) unaccountable circumstance: for there must be 
some reason (8 6 is the airia,) for this appearance (of guilt)’, MS AS 
has yu) 8oxotor, which Victorius adopts and defends. All the recent edd. 
have #7. Victorius understands by py doxodor a qualification of mpodia- 
BeBAnpévors, to express the unexpected, apparently unreasonable, nature 
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of the calumny or suspicion, which seems to be quite unsuitable to the 
character and circumstances of the object of it: “quae tammen nullo modo 
haerere ipsis videatur, quod alienae ab ea sint.” This agrees extremely 
well with the mapaddfou following, and this reading and explanation is 
deserving at all events of consideration. It supposes only one case to 
be contemplated, that of wjust suspician and consequent calumny. 
Vater on the contrary thinks that there are fwo cases intended, direct 
calumny, and suspicion for any other reason; and that this requires 7 
doxovor. His transl. is, “ Homines significantur, qui propter calumniam 
vel alia de caussa videantur aliquo modo affecti esse.” This is not very 
clear; but I suppose his meaning to be what I have said. In this case 
we must understand dd&xjoa, or something equivalent, after doxovar. 
Spengel, in his recent edition, says that Victorius’ reading and inter- 
pretation is refuted by the sense of the passage—which I cannot agree 
with—and that &eS8eB8AjoGa: must be understood after 7 8oxodow. But 
what is the meaning of ‘apparent’ calumny? and how is it distinguished 
from the other? =. 

There is another point which has hitherto escaped observation, viz. 
the interpretation of xai dvOpeémots xai mpaypace. Victorius interprets it as 
In apposition to rots daBeBAnpevors, ‘qui valet ad purgandas aliquas et 
personas et res,’ which at first sight seems the most natural and obvious 
explanation, and I have adopted it in my translation. But then, what are 
the ¢hings that can be calumniated or brought under suspicion? One 
might suppose that it means human actions: but Victorius renders it 
ves; and in fact actions are necessarily included in rots duaBeBAnpévors ; 
they are ¢he things that are subject to misinterpretation; and therefore 
there is no ground for a distinction between men and their actions, so 
far at least as they are subject to calumny. I will venture to suggest, 
though not with complete confidence, that we might give the words a 
different construction, and understand them thus, “for the benefit of 
those who have been unjustly—we must in this case read py Soxovow, 
unlikely to be guilty—subjected to suspicion, dy men (by human agency, 
directly) or by circumstances” (indirectly ; which would be equivalent to 
Vater’s second case). At all events it makes very good sense. 

We now come to a still greater difficulty, the interpretation of vzo- 
BeBAnpevns in the example. A° reads duaBeBAnpévns twos mpos Tov vidv 
‘when a certain woman had been brought into suspicion with respect to 
(i.e. as to her conduct or dealings with) her sen’, which gives a very 
sufficient sense, but is rejected by Victorius as well as Bekker and Spen- 
gel and modern editors in general. | 

Victorius’ rendering—and no other Commentary that I have seen has 
a word on the subject—is as follows; I must give it in his own words as 
it will hardly bear translation. “Ceu cum mater quaedam filium subiis- 
set, corporique ipsius corpus suum supposuisset, ut commode eum os- 
culari nosset, in eo habitu corporis spectata visa est stuprum cum ado- 

~  gwoPeBAnuevys is translated literally. 
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I see no other meaning that can be attached to the words as the 
text at present stands, but it must be observed that vmoBeBAnpems rov 
avris viov is very strange Greek for supposuisse filium corporé suo, and I 
do not see how it can be justified. The accus. after vroBakXew repre- 
sents not the thing uader which you throw something, but the thing that 
you throw uxder something else: and the passive vroBeBAnpévns Mean- 
ing ‘throwing herself under’, is possible perhaps, but by no means usual, 
Greek. The ordinary construction of vroBad\ew with two object 
appears in these examples. The object ¢hvowm is in the accus.; the 
object under which it is thrown is either in the dat. or has a prepos. 
introduced before it. vmoBdAAew mAevpois mAevpa, Eur. Or. 223, vro8. 
aut pacroy orodoy, Suppl. 1160. Xen. Oecon. 18.5, ur. ra arpirra vo 
rous todas. Plut. Brut. 31, um. rois Eipeow ras opayas, and similarly in 
the metaph. applications of it (from Rost and Palm’s Lex.). On the genit. 


_vmoBeBAnpevys see note on I! 8. Io. 


The general meaning of the whole is, ae a mother had been seen in 
this position which she had assumed for the purpose of embracing her 
own son—which was not known to the witness—was accordingly sub- 
jected to the suspicion of illicit intercourse with him: and we are to sup- 
pose further, that her character hitherto had been unimpeachable: when 
the true reason was explained or stated, the calumny was at once 
quashed (dissolved or unloosed as a knot), On this sense of Avec», 
Btadvew, &c. see note in Introd. on II 25, p. 267, note I. 

A second example is taken from the argument between Ajax and 
Ulysses in the contest for the arms of Achilles, in Theodectes’ tragedy 
‘the Ajax’, already referred to § 20 s¥fra: where Ulysses tells Ajax ‘why 
(the reason, which explains the paradox), though he is really braver than 
Ajax, he is not thought to be so.’ What the reason was we are not told ; 
nor does Ovid. Met. XIII supply the deficiency. 

On dire and its three senses, see note on I I.1I. 

§ 25. Top. XxIV. dmé rod alriov] the inference ‘from cause to 
effect.’ ‘If the cause be there (its effect which necessarily follows, must 
be there too, and) the fact (alleged) zs so: if absent, then (its effect is 
absent too, and) it is #o¢ so: for cause and effect always go together, 
and without a cause (i.e. its proper cause) nothing is’. Brandis, u. s., 
p. 20, observes, that this like the preceding topics is confined to Rhe- 
toric. Cicero, Top. § 58—67, treats of cause in general and its vari- 
eties: but has nothing exactly corresponding to this, though he speaks 
of the great importance of the general topic to orators (65—7). Quin- 
tilian, observing that the “argumentatio, qua collig? solent ex tis quae 
Jaciunt ea quae eficiuntur, aut contra, quod genus a causis vocant,” 
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is nearly akin to that of antecedent and consequent, v 10. 80, exem- 
plifies it in the four following sections. 

‘Leodamas, for instance, said in his defence, when charged by Thra- 
sybulus with having had his name inscribed on the column (as a mark of 
infamy) in the Acropolis, only he had struck (or cut) it out in the time of 
‘the Thirty’, replied that it was impossible; for the Thirty could have 
trusted him more if the record of his hatred of the Jeop/e had remained 
engraved on the column’, The fact is denied on the ground of the 
absence of a sufficient cause: an example of the second case, the nega- 
tive application of the topic, av py vmdpyp. 

On Leodamas, see on I 7. 13, and the reff. Sauppe, ad Orat. Fragm. 
XVI, Or. Att. 111 216, thinks it impossible that the two Leodamases 
mentioned by Ar., here and I 7.13, can be the same [‘ mt Recht’, A. 
Schaefer, Dem. u.s. Zeit. 1 p.129 #.]. He argues that the Leodamas 
whose name was inscribed on the column as a ‘traitor (in proditorum 
tndice inscr.), according to Thrasybulus, before the domination of the 
Thirty, that is, not later than 404 B.C. (he says 405), when he must have 
been about thirty years old!, could not have been the Leodamas men- 
tioned by Demosth. c. Lept. § 146, as one of the Syndics under the © 
Leptinean law, in 355 B.C., and consequently, that the latter, the famous 
orator of Acharnae, must have been a different person, because he 
would then have been nearly 90, Clinton, #. H. 1 111, sub anno 
372—3, merely says, quoting Rhet. 11 23.25, “From this incident it 
appears that Leodamas was already grown up and capable of the duties 
of a citizen in B.C. 404, which shews him far advanced in years at the 
time of the cause of Leptines, in B.c. 355.” And this appears to me to 
be a sufficient account of the matter. Thrasybulus’ accusation of Leo- 
damas is mentioned likewise by Lysias, c. Evandr. § 13, et seq. 

The circumstances referred to in this accusation and defence, and the 
meaning and intention of the inscription which Leodamas is said to have 
effaced, are not quite clear, The use of the orjAy or pillar here referred 
to was twofold: the object of it in either case was the same, to perpetuate 
the memory of some act or character to all future time. But the fact or 
character commemorated might be either good or evil; and in the former 
case it was the name of a public benefactor, in the latter of some signal 
malefactor or public enemy, that was inscribed. It is usual to apply the 
latter explanation to the case here in question, which is probably what 
is meant; and then it seems the story must be this :—At some uncertain 
time previous to the expulsion of the thirty tyrants and their Lacedae- 
monian supporters by Thrasybulus and his friends, the recovery of the 
city, and restoration of the demus in 403 B.C., the name of Leodamas 
had been inscribed as a mark of infamy—as a traitor to his country, as 
Sauppe u.s. and Herm. Pol. Ant. § 144. 11 interpret it—according to 
custom on a pillar erected in the Acropolis for that purpose. Now if it 
was ‘hatred to the demus’ that was engraved on it (éyyeypappews) as 


1 Je n’en vois pas la nécessité. 
19—2 
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the sign and cause of his imputed infamy, it follows that it must have 
been erected at some period when the popular party was in the ascend- 
ant ; Leodamas of course being a supporter of the oligarchs. When his 
friends were in power and he had the opportunity, Thrasybulus charges 
him, é¢er alia of course, with having ‘struck or cut it out’ to efface the 
record. He denies the possibility of their effect by arguing the absence 
of all assignable cause, which could have produced it: for this permanent 
record of his ‘ hostility to the people’ would have been an additional recom-., 
mendation to the Thirty, who would have trusted him all the more for it. 
Thrasybulus, says Victorius, was accusing Leodamas of being an enemy 
and a traitor to his country; and one of the arguments he brought for- 
ward was the existence of this inscription, the subsequent disappearance 
of which he attempted to explain. He likewise cites in illustration of 
the use of the topic Cic. pro Mil. § 32, cum ostendere vellet insidiatorem 
fuisse Clodium. Quonam igitur pacto probari potest insidias Milont 
Jecisse Clodium? satis est guidem in illa tam audaci tam nefaria bellua 
docere magnam et caussam, magnam spem in Milonis morte propositam, 
magnas utilitates futsse. And, as Cic. goes on to remark, this is Cassta- 
num tllud, cut bono fuerit. 

Of orjAn the pillar, and ornXirns, the person whose name is engraved 
on it, in its unfavourable sense, where the inscription is a record of 
infamy—which may be compared with our use of the pillory, the custom 
of Zosting the name of a defaulter at the Stock Exchange, or a candi- 
date who has disgraced himself in an examination; the object in each 
case being the same, exposure of the culprit, and a warning to others?}; 
the difference between the ancient and modern usages, that the latter are 
temporary, the other permanent—the following are examples: Andoc. 
wepl pvor. § 78, in a Wodiopa: Lycurg. c. Leocr. §117, wowjoavres ornAny, 
dvaypagew revs adtrnpiovs Kal tovs mpoddras: Demosth. Phil. r § 42, 
where an historical. example is given, and the whole process described. 
Isocr. sept rov Cevyous, § 9, ornAirny dvaypadev. 

Of the favourable sense, Victorius quotes an instance from Lys. c. 
Agorat. § 72, mpooypagjvas els rv oTiAny ws evepyéras dvras. Herm. Pol. 
Ant. u.s. See also Sandys’ note on Isocr. Paneg. § 180. 

éxxowas] Ar. seems here to have arbitrarily departed from his ori- 
ginal constr. Having. begun with xaryyopeiy and dr: Fv, he abruptly 
changes to the infin. as if Aéyeey and not carmyopety had preceded ; so that 


2 At Milan, says Manzoni, Introd. to the ‘ Storia della colonna infame,’ in 1830, 
the judges condemned to the most horrible tortures some persons who were accused 
of having helped to spread the plague, and in addition to other severe penalties, 
decretaron di piu, che in quello spazio (where the house of one of the condemned had 
stood) s’ tnnalsasse una colonna, la quale dovesse chiamarsi infame, con un iscri- 
sione che tramandasse ai posteri la notisia dell attentato a dela pena, <£ in ctd 
ton 3° ingannarono: quel giudisio fu veramente memorabile. 
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we must supply Aéyew to explain the government of the infinitive. It 
cannot be the optative. 

§ 26. Top. xxv. ‘Another, to consider whether it ever was, or is 
still, possible to improve (do better, more advantageously, under more 
favourable conditions,) in any other way (by following any other course, 
‘by any alteration of time, place, conditions, circumstances), any (bad) 
advice (which the counsellor is charged with having given, Vict.), or any- 
thing which he is doing, or ever has done (anything wrong that he is 
either meditating or has committed), (you infer) that, if this be #o/¢ so (if 
he has #of taken advantage of these possible improvements, which 
would have contributed to the success of his advice or design), he is not 
guilty at all; decause (no one would ever neglect such opportunities if he 
had it in his power to avail himself of them) no one, intentionally and 
with full knowledge, ever prefers the worse to the better. It seems 
from the omission of cupBovAeves and mparre, and the prominence given 
to mémpayxev the fast act in the explanation of the reason, that although 
this topic #zay be applied to deliberative oratory, it is much more usual 
and useful in defending yourself or a client in a court of law. You say, 
My client cannot be guilty of the act with which you charge him, for he 
could have done it much better, would be much more Jikely to have been 
successful, in some other way ; at some other time, and place, or under 
other circumstances : therefore, since he has #o# chosen to do the thing 
in the best way that he could, and at the same time had full knowledge 
of what was the best way of doing it, it is plain that he has not done it 
now under less favourable circumstances. This is excellently illustrated 
by Victorius from another passage of Cic. pro Mil. Xvi 41. In retorting 
upon Clodius the charge of lying in wait to assassinate, he first enume- 
rates several favourable opportunities which Milo had previously neg- 
lected to avail himself of, and asks whether it was likely that, having 
acted thus, he should now choose an occasion when time and circum- 
stances were so much less favourable, to carry out such a design: Quem 
igitur cum omnium gratia noluit (occidere), hunc voluit cum aliquorum 
guerela? quem ture, quem loco, guem tempore, quem impune non est 
ausus, hune iniuria, iniquo loco, alieno tempore, periculo capitis, non 
dubttavit occidere ? 

‘But there is a fallacy in this : for it often does not become clear till 
afterwards (after the commission of the act) how the thing might have 
been better done, whereas before it was anything but clear’, 

§ 27. Top. xxvi. ‘Another, when anything ts about to be done 


II. - 
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opposed to what has been done already (by the same person), to look at 
them together’: i.e. to bring together things that had been hitherto 
separate, and so to be able to compare them—mapadXAndra davepa pad- 
ov infra § 30; wapadAnda ra évavria partota daiverOa, III 2. 9, 9. 8, 
11.9, 17. 13, wapdAAnAa paddAov ravavria yuwpiferas—a process which clearly 
brings out the contradiction. Brandis u.s. [PAz/ologus Iv i] p. 20 thus 
expresses the argument of the topic, “to detect a contradiction in the 
action in question.” It seems in itself, and also from the example 
selected, to be most appropriate in giving advice. 

“As Xenophanes, when the Eleates (his present fellow-citizens) 
consulted him, asked his advice, whether they are to offer sacri- 
fices and dirges to Leucothea, or not; advised them, if they supposed 
her to be a goddess not to sing dirges (a funeral lament implying 
death and mortality); if a mortal, not to offer sacrifices’. Xenophanes 
here, by bringing the two practices into immediate comparison—if 
the example is meant to represent literally the statement of the topic, 
we must suppose that the Eleates had already done one of the two; 
deified her most likely; and now wanted to know whether they should 
do the other—makes the contradiction between sacrificing to (which they 
had done), and lamenting as dead (which they were about to do), the 
same person. 

Of Xenophanes—of Colophon, but then living at Elea, or Velia, 
where he founded the Eleatic school—we have already had notice in 
I 15.29, and II 23. 18. 

ei OUwor} ef being here equivalent to worepov, admits equally with it 
of construction with the deliberative conjunctive: compare the same 
deliberative conjunctive in interrogation, as a modified doubtful future ; 
ri motopev; ‘what ave we to do?’ instead of the direct, ‘what shall we 
do?’ Matth. Gr. Gr. 526. 

This passage is cited by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Eleus. § 21, Vol. 1. 
p. 167. 

Plutarch refers more than once to this dictum of Xenophanes, but 
supposes it to have been addressed to the Egyptians, about the worship 
of Osiris, and the propriety of @pyvoc in his honour. De Superst. c. 13, 
p. 171 E, Amator. c. 18, 763 D, de Is. et Osir. c. 70, 379 B. Wyttenbach ad 
loc. de Superst. Athen. XV 697 A, quoting Aristotle, dy r7 dmodoyig, e 
pn karéyevotar o Acyos’ apud eundem. 

Ino, daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, and wife of Athamas, in a 
fit of madness inspired by Hera, threw herself and her son Melicertes— 
two sons, Eur. Med. 1289; see the whole passage, 1279—1292—into the 
sea. Both of them became sea deities: she under the name of Leuco- 
thea, Melicertes of Palaemon. Virg. Georg. 1 436—7. The stories of 
Athamas and Ino are told under those two names in Smith’s Dézcé. 
Biogr. Cic. Tusc. Disp. 112.28. de Nat. D. U1 15. 39 2% Graecta multos 
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habent ex hominibus deos—Leucotheam quae fuit Ino, et eius Palaemonent 
jilium cuncta Graecia, 

§ 28. Top. xxvit. ‘Another, from mistakes made; to be employed 
in accusation or defence’. The example is an illustration of both; the 
accusers convert the mistake that Medea made in sending away her 
children into a charge of having murdered them; Medea retorts the 
same argument from another mistake which she could have committed 
had she done what they allege, of which however she is incapable. 
Brandis, “in any mistake that has been made to find a ground of accu- 
sation or defence.” 

‘For instance, in Carcinus’ Medea, the one party (of the disputants in 
the play) charge her with the death of her children—at all events (say 
they) they no where appear: because Medea made a mistake in (in 
respect of) sending away her children (instead of merely sending them 
away, they argued that she had made away with them, since they were 
no where to be found): her defence is, that it was not her children, but 
Jason, that she would have killed (if she had killed any one); for she 
would have made a mistake in failing to do this, if she had done the 
other too’: and of such a mistake she never could have been guilty. 
‘‘ Quasi dicat, quomodo tam stulta fuissem’ (how could I have made such a 
mistake?) ‘ut innocentes filios necassem; perfidum autem coniugem et 
auctorem omnium meorum malorum relinquerem?” Victorius, 

Carcinus, a tragic poet contemporary with Aristophanes, and his 
sons, Philocles, Xenotimus, and Xenocles, are often mentioned by Ari- 
stophanes, never without ridicule. See Vesp. 1501—12, Nub. 1261, Pac. 
782, 864, and in Holden, Onom. Arist. Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. XXVI 
§ 2, passes him over with very slight notice, “known to us chiefly from 
the jokes and mockeries of Aristophanes.” Meineke, Ast. Crit. Com. | 
Gr. p. 505 seq., Fragm. Comic. Vol. 1., has a long and learned discus- 
sion, principally with the object of distinguishing this Carcinus from 
others of the same name. There was at all events one other tragic poet 
of the name, whom Meineke supposes to have been the grandson of the 
former, p. 506, being said by Suidas to be the son of Xenocles (ar Theo- 
dectes). This Carcinus flourished according to Suidas ‘before the reign 
of Philip of Macedon’, in the first half of the 4th cent. B.c. Some frag- 
ments of his Achilles, Semele, and Tereus, are given by Wagner in his 
collection, Fragm. Trag. Gr. 111 96, seq. with some others of uncertain 
plays: but he has omitted all those that are mentioned by Aristotle, the 
Medea here, the Oedipus in 111 16. 11, the Thyestes, Poet. 16.2. In 
Poet. 17.2, there is a reference to a character, Amphiaraus, in a play of 
his not na hich Ar, finds fault. Athen. 1 22 A. See. also 
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‘And this topic and the kind of enthymeme is the whole of the earlier 
art of Theodorus’. Comp. supra § 14 of Callippus, and § 21, of Callippus 
and Pamphilus. 

i) mporepov @. réxv7] i.e. 4 mpdrepory otca, yeypappérn, wewotnpévy: as of 
axporoy, ‘the earliest writers’, III 1.9. Theodorus’ work must have passed 
through two editions, of which the second, from what is said here, seems 
to have been larger and more complete. This one is the ‘ first’ or ‘ ear- 
lier’ edition; the one defore the second. If this contained nothing but 
the illustration of the topic of ‘mistakes’, it must have been extremely 
insufficient as an ‘ art of rhetoric’. We must ascribe either to his second 
and enlarged ‘Art’ or to speeches and rhetorical exercitations all that 
Aristotle says of him, together with Tisias and Thrasymachus, de Soph. 
EL c. 34, 183 4 32, as well as the xawe Adyew, Rhet. 11 11.6, and his 
divisions of the speech, UI 13. 5; as also the notices of him in Plato's 
Phaedrus, Quintilian, Cicero Brut. x11 48, &c., Dionysius, &c. (which 
may be found in Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X. 11 284 
foll.1). Of Theodorus of Byzantium—to be distinguished from another 
Theodorus, a rhetorician of Gadara, Quint. 11 15. 21—see further in . 
Speng. Art. Script. p. 98 seq.; Westermann, Gesch. der Beredtsamkeit, 
§ 30. 16, p. 40, § 68.7, p. 140. Sauppe, Fragm. Or. Att. vil, Or. Att. Ui 
164, simply refers to Spengel’s Artium Scriptores, and to his own tract 
in Zimmerm. diurn. lit. antig. 1835, p. 400. [Blass, dze Attische Beredsam- 
keit, 1 p. 253.] 

§ 29. Top. Xxv1Il. The argument, dro rov dvdparos, significant 
names: “which.draws an inference from the signification of a name.” 
Brandis. A dialectical topic akin to, but by no means identical with, 
this, (the one is confined to surnames, the other extends to all words in 
general,) occurs in Top. B 6, 112 @ 32, to consider the derivation and’ 
signification of names with a view to applying them as suits the imme- 
diate purpose: which coincides more nearly with Cicero’s topic, guum 
ex ui nominis argumentum elicitur, quam Graect érupodoyiav vocant 
Top. VIII. 35 seq., than with the rhetorical form of it as it appears here; 
though both of the others may be regarded as including this special 
rhetorical application. But in the rhetorical treatise, the de Inv. 11 9. 28, 
we have the same use of names (i. e. surnames) suggested as by Ari- 


1 In referring to this paper I take the opportunity of withdrawing all that I 
have said in p. 286, # mpdrepov eoSupou réxvy, and the illustration from Carcinus. 
It is sufficiently corrected in the note on this section. 
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stotle: Nam et de nomine nonnumquam aliquid suspicionis nascitur... 
ut st dicamus tdcirco aliguem Caldum vocari, quod temerario et repentino 
consilio sit. i 

Quintilian, V 10. 30, 31, thinks that an argument can seldom be 
drawn from a surname, except in the case of such significant names as 
are assigned for a reason, as Sapiens (Cato and Laelius), Magnus 
(Pompey), and Plenus(?): or where the name is not significant, but sug- 
gests a crime—as the name Cornelius, in the case of Lentulus, was sug- 
gestive of conspiracy (for a reason there given). The use of the name 
recommended by Aristotle’s topic (which he does not mention) is pro- 
nounced, in the case of Euripides—who represents Eteocles as attacking 
the name of his brother Polynices, woAd vetxos, ut argumentum morum— 
as insipid and tasteless, /rigedum. It is however ‘a frequent material 
for jokes; especially in the hands of Cicero, who freely employs it, as in 
the case of Verres’, The passage of Euripides referred to, is Phoen. 
636—7; Eteocles terminates the altercation with his: brother with the two 
lines, €£.8 é« xdpas’ ddnOas 8 dvopa Loduveixg marip eOero car Oeia mpo- 
voia veixéwy éxavunov. With this use of significant names all readers of 
the Greek Tragic poets are familiar. It is not to be regarded in them as 
a mere play on words, but they read in the significant name the cha- 
racter or destiny of its bearer: and thus employed they have a true 
tragic interest. It is singular therefore that Elmsley, who had certainly 
_ Studied the Greek dramatists with care and attention, should, on 
‘Bacch, 508, after citing a number of examples, end his note with this 
almost incredible observation, “ Haec non modo uxpd sunt” (is the epi- 
thet borrowed from Quintilian?), “verum etiam tragicos malos fuisse 
grammaticos. Quid enim commune habent ’AmoAAwy et aroAdAvvae 
praeter soni similitudinem?” And this is all that 1s suggested by Ajax’s 
pathetic exclamation, al al ris dy gor ger x«.t.A. Soph. Aj. 430, and the 
rest! Elmsley has omitted Aesch. S. c. T. 658, érovip@ 8€ xapra THoAv- 
veixn Aéyo, from his list; and Eur. Antiope, Fr. 1 (Dind., Wagner), and 
Fragm. 2, Ibid. Agath. Fragm. Thyest. 1 ap. Wagn. Fr. Zr. Gr. III 74. 
Add from other sources, Dante Div. Com. Purg. XIII. 109, Savia non 
Sut, avuegna che Sapia fossi chiamata, Shaksp. Rich. II, Act 11. Sc. 1 73, 
Gaunt. O how that name befits my composition! Old Gaunt indeed ; 
and gaunt in being old, &c. The king asks, Can sick men play sa nicely 
with their names? No, is the reply, misery makes sport to mock itself, 
&c.: which is not a bad answer to Elmsley’s objection. This tracing of . 
the character or destiny in the namé is particularly common in the 
Hebrew of the Old Test., as the well-known instance of Genesis xxvii. 
36, ‘Is not he rightly named Jacob? for he hath supplanted me these 
two times.’ The practice, which seems to be a suggestion of nature 
itself, is thus shewn to have prevailed in various times, nations and 
languages, | 

The line of Soph. is from his Tyro, Fragm., 1 (Fr. Soph. 563), Dind. 
Sidero, Tyronis noverca: Fragm. Ix, Wagn. Fragm. Trag. Gr. 1 413, 
“Egregie Brunck. versum huc rettulit, quo haud dubie Sideronis crude- 
litas in Tyronem exagitatur.” On the Tragedy and its contents, Wagner 
-u.s.p.410, Victorius and Gaisford cite Eustath. ad Il. A p. 158, etad ILT 
379 =287. 35, xal eiciy ddAnOds hepavupa ro aivrees of map ‘Opunpg...os... 
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cara Thy mapotpeafoperny Zcdnpe Opacectay éxeivny yuvaixa, hopoiey ro olkeioy 
ovopa, In the second passage the latter part of this is repeated. 

Kal os éy Trois Tov Oeay eraivos] “ Fortasse intelligit iis nominibus vocari 
eos tunc solitos quae vim et potestatem eorum declararent.” Victorius. 
It may perhaps refer to the ‘significant names’ derived from their attri- 
butes or occupations, by which deities are designated, and which as 
special distinctions would naturally occur in the hymns addressed to 
them. These may sometimes be substituted for their proper names, 
and may furnish arguments of praise. 

The Conon and Thrasybulus here mentioned are doubtless, as may 
be inferred from the absence of any special designation, 2#¢ Conon, the 
victor of Cnidus (394 B.C.), and zke Thrasybulus, the expeller of the 
Thirty and restorer of the demus in 403: though there are several others 
bearing both of these names in Sauppe’s Jud. Nom. ad Or. Aft, Ul. 
pp: 63, 4, 81, 2. Thrasybulus is named by Demosth., de Cor. § 219, as 
one of the most distinguished orators among his predecessors, together 
with Callistratus, Aristophon, and Cephalus; the two first of these we 
have had mentioned in the Rhetoric. In de F. L. § 320, he is called rod 
Snporcxov (the popular Thrasybulus, the people’s friend, xat rot dmo SuAqs 
xarayayovros roy Sjpov. Conon and he were contemporaries, Conon 
died soon after 392 B.C., Clinton, /. H. sub anno 388. 3, Thrasybulus, 
“perhaps in the beginning of B.C. 389.” Ib. sub anno 390, His name, 
according to Conon, fitly represented the rashness of his counsels and 
character. Grote, H. G. 1X 509 [chap. LXxv.], in describing the charac- 
ter of. Thrasybulus, omits to notice this. 

In like manner the name of Thrasymachus, the rhetorician, is signi- 
ficant of the Aardihood and pugnacity which were combined in his cha- 
racter. The sketch given of him in the first book of Plato’s Republic is 
in exact correspondence with this. ‘ Always true to your name,” rash 
and combative, said Herodicus to him, doubtless provoked by some 
rudeness of the Sophist in the course of a dialectical disputation. There 
were two Herodicuses, both physicians; see note on I 5.10. Doubtless 
this again is the detfer known of the two, Herodicus of Selymbria in 
Thrace; of whose medical practice Plato gives an account, Rep. III 
406 Aseq. In asimilar dispute with Polus, another Sophist and Rhe- 
torician, (whose character, in perfect agreement with this, is likewise 
sketched by Plato in his Gorgias, where he is said to be véos nat dfvs},) 
Herodicus again reminds him of the significance of his name, “Colt by 


1 [p. 463 E.] A very brief summary of the leading points of Polus’ character as 
he appears in the Gorgias, is given amongst the ‘dramatis personae’ of the Introd. 
to transl. of Gorg. p. Ixxvii. 
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name and colt by nature’.” And lastly this inveterate punster applies 
the same process to ‘ Dracon the legislator’, declaring ‘that his laws 
were not those of a man, but of @ dragon; so cruel were they’. Ari- 
stotle, Pol. 11 12 sub finem, says of Draco’s laws, that they had nothing 
peculiar, but 7 xaXemorns, dia 1d THs Cyplas péyeOos. Nearly every offence 
was made punishable with death. Hence Demades said of them that 
they “were written not in ink, but in blood.” Plut. Sol. 17. Tzetzes, Chil. 
5, line 342 sqq. ap. Sauppe, Fragm. Demad. 17, Ovat. Att. 111 316; Grote, 
HT, G. 111 202 [chap. X.], whence our Draconian legislation. 

The verse that follows is from Eur.’s Troades 990, where Hecuba is 
answering Helen, who had been arguing the invincible power of Love. 
‘*All follies are to mortals Aphrodite” (are attributed by men to this 
passion, ‘take the form of Aphrodite’ in their fancy), ‘and rightly does 
the goddess’ name begin the word ddpoovwn.’ *Adpodirn and ’Adpoovvy 
have the first half of the word in common. 

TlevOevs, x.7.4.] ‘Pentheus that bearest the name of thy future for- 
tune’, Comp. Bacch. 367 and 508, and Theocr. Id. XXVI. 26, é£ dpeos 
awevOnpa xat ov HevOja hépovoa. 

Probably from Chaeremon’s Dionysus, quoted three times in Athe- 
naeus (Elms. ad Eur. Bacch. 508), and also probably, like the Bacchae, 
on the story of Pentheus. Chaeremon’s fondness for flowers and 
the vegetable creation in general, noticed by Athen. XIII. 608 D, ap- 
pears throughout the fragments preserved. See zz/fra III 12. 2 where he 
is spoken of as dxpiBys, domep Aoyoypagos, on which see note in Introd. 
ad loc. p. 325. 

On Chaeremon see Miiller Hist. Gr. Lit. xxvi 6, and the Art. in 
Smith’s Dict. Biogr. s.v. He is a poet whose plays are more suited for 
reading than acting, avayyworixos, Rhet. 1 u.s. He is quoted again by 
Ar. Probl. 11 16. In Poet. I 12, his Centaur is spoken of as a pexry 
paywdia, on the import of which see the two writers above referred to ; 
and in Poet. 24. 11, this blending of heterogeneous elements is again 
alluded to. See also Meineke, Azst. Crit. Com. Gr. p. 517 seq. Chaere- 
mon is one of those who have been erroneously included amongst the 
Comic poets. Wagner, £7” Zrag. Gr. 111 127—147. Clint. #. H. Vol. 1. 
Introd. p. xxxii. 


11° © ost ingenious rendering was given by Dr Thompson, then Greek 
re delivered Feb. 6, 1854. [Introd. to ed. of Gorg. p. v.] 
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§ 30. The chapter concludes with two observations on enthymemes 
in general. First, ‘Enthymemes of refutation are more popular and 
applauded than those of demonstration, because the former is @ conclu- 
ston of opposites’ (the def. of €\eyxos; see Introd. p. 262, note 1) ‘in a small 
space (or narrow compass), and things are always made clearer to the 
listener by being placed side by side (close together, so as to admit of 
immediate comparison)’. This is repeated in nearly the same words, 
III] 17. 13. 

‘But of all syllogisms destructive or constructive, such are most 
applauded as those of which the results are at once (at the very begin- 
ing, of the argument) foreseen: not because they are superficial (ém- 
goAns, I 15. 22, note ad loc., 11 16 1)—for they (the hearers ‘are pleased 
themselves also with themselves at the same time’) are pleased (not only 
with the speaker and his enthymeme, but) with themselves also (dpa) 
for their sagacity in anticipating the conclusion: (and therefore they 
don’t think it superficial)—and those which they are only just so far 
behind—which they can so nearly keep pace with—as to understand 
them (step by step) as they are delivered’. 

dpa elpnpevav) On this genitive, see note on 118 11. [For the sense, 
compare III 10. 4.] 


CHAP. XXIV. 

In the preceding chapter a selection has been given of the topics or 
special classes of enthymemes which are most appropriate and service- 
able in the practice of Rhetoric: and these are ra dvra évOupzjpara, c. 24. 
11, ult., sound, genuine, logical inferences, But besides these there are, 
in Rhetoric as well as Dialectics, arguments apparent but not real, falla- 
cious, illogical, which are often employed to mislead and deceive. Now, 
although we are to abstain from the use of these ourselves, ov yap dei ra 
gavda meidew, I I, 12, it is necessary for the rhetorician to be thoroughly 
acquainted with them, in order to detect them in others and to refute 
any unfair reasoning which may be employed against him, (ibidem): and 
so vindicate the superiority of truth and right to falsehood and wrong. 
And accordingly we have in the following chapter a selection of the most 
prominent rhetorical fallacies, and in c. 25 the solution of them; cor- 
responding respectively to the two parts of the de Soph. El. (cc. 1—15 ; 
16, to the end), which in like manner is appended as a sequel to the 
Topics in which is expounded and illustrated the genuine and artistic 
method of the employment of the dialectical syllogicem On * 
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general, see Grote’s Plato, Exuthydemus, Vol..1. c. xix [Grote’s Aristotle 
c.X.] and J. S. Mill, System of Logic, Vol. 11. Bk. v. Whately, Logéc, ch. v. 

In the Topics, (de Soph. El.) c. 4; 165 6 23, fallacious arguments are 
classified under two heads, wapa rv Aé€w, fallacies of language, verdad, 
and é£ rijs Aé£ews, non-verbal, beyond the sphere of, not dependent upon 
mere words, logical fallacies. “ Alterum vitium positum est in prava verbo- 
rum interpretatione (wort-verdrehung), alterum in falsa argumentatione 
(schluss-fehler).”” Waitz ad loc. 165 b 23. &@ ris NéEews, aie “ welche in 
den ausdruck ihren grund nicht haben.” Brandis, u. s. [Philologus, 1v i] 
p.20. “ Fallacies in the words, and fallacies in the matter,” Whately, Logzc, 
ch. v. On Fallacies, §1. Verbal fallacies are six innumber: (1) opevupia, 
equivocal, ambiguous, ¢erms, ro wAeovayas Aeyopevow; (2) anpiBoria, general 
ambiguity in /anguage, ambiguous expressions, “ambiguous propositions,” 
Poste; (these two may be distinguished as here; or, as in Poet. xxv 
21, identified, under the one general term dydBodia, ‘ambiguity in ex- 
pression’: in the explanation of them, Top. u. s. 166 @ 14 seq., we have 
4} 6 Adyos the proposition, or combination of words, 7 rovvoyua, the single 
word, the ouarupoy) ; (3) cvveors and (4) dcaipects, explained and illustrated 
Top. ibid. 166 a 22—38, illicit combination and separation of words; 
(5) spoodia, accent, pronunciation—which is of more use in criticising 
written composition, especially poetry; in Dialectics, where there is no. 
written text, dvev ypadijs, it is of little or none. Ibid. d 1; and (6th and 
last), rapa ro oyjpa THs A€fews, ‘in figura dictionis,’ Waitz, fallacies or am- 
biguities, arising from the confusion of (assuming the apparent for the 
real,) different categories—“ categories, that is, in their grammatical 
acceptation, as predicates, or a classification of the parts of speech; 
when, owing to similarity of (grammatical) form, a thing is referred 
to the wrong category” (Waitz, note ad loc.). And as this difference of 
categorical predication is expressed in the fermznation of words, it may 
be otherwise represented as “a similarity (or identity) of termination,” 
which leads to fallacy (Poste, Transl of de Soph. EL), Thus the ter- 
mination -ew (which marks the infinitive of a verb) in vy:aivey implies 
‘some quality or disposition of a thing’, (as we say, it is a sefer verb), 
i.e. belongs to the category of wowdrns éxew: in répvery or olkodopeip, it 
implies action, woreiy; i.e. it is an active verb; belongs to the category 
of roetv. Similarly from a masculine noun with a feminine termination, 
or the reverse, and a neuter with either one or the other; Ibid. 6 1o—19, 
“falsche grammatische form.” Brandis, u. s. p. 22. 

Of these, accent, division (probably including the opposite), and 
apdiBoria, including dpewvupia, are illustrated from the poets in Poet. 
XxXv 18—20. There is a fourth, § 21, xara ro 00s ris A€Eews, Which may. 
be brought under the more general topic of the dialectical treatise, 
mapa TO cyqpa THs AE~ews. : 

Of these dialectical topics four are transferred to Rhetoric : cpewvupia, 
including dudiBoria, § 2; and ovrbecis and diaipeots, together, as one 
topic, § 3. oyfpa tis AEEews, § 2, stands for a fallacy of language quite 
different to that which bears its name in the Topics. The difference is 
explained in the note on § 2. — 

Fallacies é£w rijs A€Lews, in the Topics are seven. (I) mapa ro oup- 
BeBnxés, from the confusion of subject and accident; (2) of absolute 
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(am\Gs) and particular or qualified (card rt, or 19 4 ov 4 moré fh mpéos Tt) 
statements ; (3) éAéyxou dyvoa, ignoratio elenchi, “an inadequate notion 
of confutation,” Poste, “inscitiae eorum quae ad redarguendum pertinent,” 
Waitz; (4) ro év dpyy AapBavew, Petitio principit, begging the question, 
assuming the thing to be proved; (5) ré pi) airioy ws airiov riOéva, “in 
ratione non recte reddita,” Waitz, the assumption of not-cause for cause ; 
(6) mapa ro éxdpevov, the assumption that antecedent and consequent 
are always and reciprocally convertible: that if B follows A, A must 
follow B. (The order of these two last is inverted: in the explanation ; 
167 61 and 21.) (7) rd ra dvo épwripara év roueiv, to put two (or more) 
questions as one, ‘when it escapes observation that the question is not 
one but several, and one answer is returned, as though it were one’. De 
Soph, El. c. 5, 166 6 20—27, where there is a summary enumeration of 
them; and to the end of the chapter, 168 @ 16, where they are ex- 
plained at length and exemplified. 

Of these (1) § 6 (these two are the same only in mame, see on § 6); 
(2) §§ 9, 10; (5) § 8; and (6)§7, occuralsointhe Rhetoric. éx onpeiov, §5, 
falls under the head of ra éopeva; de Soph. El. 167 3 8, & re rois pyro- 
ptxois al xara ro onpeiov dmodei~es éx ray éxopevov eiaiv. The remaining 
three (3) (4) (7), are found only in the dialectical treatise. Brandis, u. s. 
p. 22, expresses his surprise at the omission of these three, and thinks 
that it argues the later date of the de Soph. EL; though of the priority 
of the Topics there can be no doubt. Vahlen, Zrans. Acad. Vien, Oct. 
1861, p. 134, pronounces this to be very doubtful; and proceeds to argue 
in favour of the earlier date of composition for 40/4 treatises. Besides 
these we have the purely rhetorical topic of deivwors, aggravation, exag- 
geration, § 4. The paradox or fallacy, elxds xai ro mapa ré elxos, or €orat 
ro pi elxds eixos, and also ro rov yrrw Adyoy Kpeirrw woeiy, both come 
under the head of rapa ro dn)dds kai pi) awAds, GAA ri, No. (2), § 10. 

§ 1. émet 8€ év8éxera] ‘But seeing that besides the (real, genuine) 
syllogism there may be another, which has only the semblance, not the 
reality of it; so in the case of the enthymeme, there must necessarily be 
two corresponding kinds, one real and the other not real, but only appa- 
rent, since the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism’, conf.1 1.11. The 
enthymeme is a syllogism incomplete in form.See Introd. p. 103, note 1. 

§2. ‘Topics of unreal enthymemes are, first, the fallacy that arises 
from the language’ (rapa rjv Ae~w, as Victorius also notes, is not 
‘against’, but ‘along of’, Arnold’s Thuc. I 141.9; like dé, ‘arising from’, 
‘shewn in’, as mapa Thy opovupiay, § 2, rapa tTHy AAEWny, §§ 3,9); ‘and of 
this one part (sort or kind),—as in dialectics, to omit or evade the syllo- 
gistic process (that is, to assume without proof) and then in the terms of 
a syllogistic conclusion to state the result, “ therefore it is nof so and so 
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(the conclusion of an é\eyxos or syllogism of refutation of an opponent’s 
thesis) or, therefore necessarily so and so follows” (conclusion of a 
demonstrative, constructive, syllogism) ;—so in enthymemes (Rhetoric) 
the enunciation of a concise, condensed, well-rounded or turned, 
periodic’ (cvveorpappévws, Plat. Protag. 342 E: on 9 xareorpappery Aé€fis, 
Introd. p. 308 seq. on III 9. 3) ‘and antithetical sentence passes for an 
enthymeme’, The completeness in the structure of the period, which 
“like a circle returns into itself”, its carefully. balanced members, and its 
antithetical epigrammatic character, have the effect of an argument and 
supply to the deluded listener the lacking proof. The force ofthe 
antithesis and epigram in conversation and discussion is too well known 
to need further illustration. I have followed Vahlen, who has discussed 
this sentence at length in his paper, already referred to, zur krittk Arist. 
Schrift. (Trans. Acad. Vien. Oct. 1861, pp. 136—8), in removing the full- 
stop at ro xat ro and reading kcal év for xat rd: or perhaps the simple 
omission of ro would be sufficient. He apologises for the anacoluthon, 
and the repetition of év@vunpa at the end of the sentence, and proposes 
two expedients for getting rid of them; unnecessarily as it seems to me: 
accepting the two alterations, as I have done, the sense is perfect, and 
the expression of it quite in character with the author’s hasty and care- 
less style. I pass over the attempted explanations of Vater and others. 
Victorius has given the sense correctly, though his interpretation does not 
adhere closely to /zs text. Bekker and Spengel leave the passage unaltered. 

The words of de Soph. El. 15, 174 68 (comp. 18, 176 5 32), ro pa- 
Nora codiotixoy TuKopavrnpa Tay épwradvrey, ro pndev ovAdoytoapévous py 
€parnpa motety To reXevraiov, adAa oupmreparrixos elireiv, ws TUANEAOYtOpPE- 
vous, ovkK apa ro xat To, present an unusually close correspondence in 
word as well as sense with this parallel passage of the Rhetoric: few I 
think will agree with Brandis in supposing the dialectical treatise to be 
the later of the two compositions. 

‘For such a style’—this condensed and antithetical, Jeriodic, style, 
the style of Demosthenes and Isocrates,—‘is the proper seat of enthy- 
meme’, ypa the region or district, sedes, where enthymemes are to be 
found; their haunt or habitat: precisely like romos, focus, on which see 
Introd. pp. 124, §, and the quotations from Cic. and Quint. So Victorius, 
‘‘sedes et tanquam regio enth.” It cannot possibly be ‘form’, as Vahlen 
renders it, (if I do not misunderstand him,) u. s., p. 137, de dem Enth, 
eigenthimliche Form. 

With the statement compare II! 9. 8, of antithesis, #deia 8 dori» J 
rovauTn Aé£ts,...kal Ste orne ovAACytop@’ 6 yap EAeyxos ouvvaywy) THY dvve- 
Ketpevov eotiv, III 18. 4, ra évOuunpara ore padtora cvorpéegecy dd. ~— 

‘A fallacy of this kind seems to arise from the’ fashion of? (th 
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of) ‘language used’, (i. e. the periodical and antithetical construction of the 
sentences). Such I think must be the interpretation of cyjpa ris Aékews, 
though it differs 7 oto from the signification of the phrase in Top. (de 
Soph. El.) 4, 166 4 10, the 6th of the verbal fallacies (see above). Vahlen, 
u. S., points out this difference, which is sufficiently obvious. Nevertheless 
Victorius identifies them. Both of them may no doubt be referred to the 
head of fallacies of language—in its most general sense ; but the dialecti- 
cal topic is a mistake or misuse of the termination of single words, in- 
volving a confusion of categories ; the rhetorical is an abuse of language 
in a totally different application. 

‘For the purpose of conveying by the language the appearance of 
syllogistic reasoning it is serviceable to recite (enumerate) the heads 
(of the results) of many syllogisms (previous trains of reasoning) ; “some 
he saved, and on the others he took vengeance, and the Greeks he set 
at liberty”’: (this is from Isocr. Evag. §§ 65—9, as Spengel has pointed 
out, Tract. on Rhet. in Trans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 22 note. Aristotle has 
gathered into these three heads of the contents of Isocr.’s five sections. 
The person of whom this is said is of course Evagoras, the hero of the 
declamation. The same speech has been already referred to, II 23. 12): 
‘for each of these points was already proved from something else, but 
when they are put together, it seems as if some additional (kai) conclu- 
sion might be drawn from them’. 

xepdraa]| heads of arguments, in a summary or recapitulation. Plat. 
Tim. 26 c. Dem. Olynth. r § 23 and the foll., de Symmor. § 11, nepd- 
Aaa ris Svvapews, followed by the enumeration of them. De falsa leg. 
§ 315, ered Geiv emi neadaiwv. 

éy 3€ To mapa thy opevunlay] The second topic of verbal fallacies: 
probably including the dialectical du@:Bodia, ‘ambiguous propositions’, 
fallacies of language which are not conjined to single terms. ‘One (fal- 
lacious argument) arising from verbal ambiguity ; as to say that a mouse 
is a thing of worth (a worthy and estimable creature)-—from it at least 
the most valued (esteemed) of all religious rites is derived ; for the mys- 
teries are of all religious rites most esteemed’. This is taken beyond all 
doubt from Polycrates’ panegyrical declamation, ‘the Encomium of 
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mice’, referred to in § 6: see the note there. The ambiguity from which 
the fallacious inference is drawn is of course the assumed derivation 
from pis instead of pvew. If mysteries are derived from mice, how great 
must be the honour due to the little animal. See Whately, Zogzc, ch. v. 
§ 8, on ambiguous middle. 

reXery| is a religious rite, and specially rites into which initiation 
enters as a preparation—mysteries; sometimes initiation alone. Athen: 
B. 12, p. 40 D, rederas xadovpev tas ére peifovs cal perd twos pvotixis 
mwapadcoews éoptas. Suidas, s.v., dvoia pyornpiddys 4 peyiory Kal ripiwrépa. 
Hesychius, rederai’ éoprai, 6vaiat, pvorjpia. Photius, dvcia puornpiadns. 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, Lib. 11 § 8, Vol.1 p. 304. Mystic rites,(Arist. Ran. 
1032, Dem. c. Aristog. § 11,) ascribed to Orpheus. Comp. Plat. Rep. 11. 
635 A, ws dpa Avoets xal xaGappol ddicnudroy 81a Ovocay kai madias 4 80- 
voy eit pev ers (oor, elol dé cat reXevtyoact, as oy) rederas Kadovow, at 
roy éxei Kaxaov amodvovow Hpas’ py Ovocavras dé Bed mepipever. This is 
said of the Orphic and Musaean rites and mysteries and initiation into 
them, but will apply equally to the Eleusinian, and all others which had 
the same object and character. Comp. Protag. 316 D [and Isocr. Paneg. 
§ 28]. 

oi if one in the encomium of a dog takes into the account the dog 
in heaven (the dog-star)’. xvwy, as the star Sirius, the herald of the dog- 
days in summer, Hom. II. XXII 27—29, dorép’...dv re xvv’ ’Qpiwvos éni- 
KAnow Kxadtéovow. Dem. c. Lacrit. § 13, Arist. Hist. An. VIII 15.9, ém 
xuvi, et alibi, as a mark of the season, like the Pleiads; also urs xvva, 
pera xuva, wept xvva, Arist. Theophr. al. Cands, canicula, Hor. Od. II 
13.9; Ep. 110.16. Virg. Georg. 1 218, Ovid, &c. | 

‘Or Pan, because Pindar called him “the mighty mother (Cybele)’s 
manifold dog”’. Pindar, Parthenia, Fragm. 6. “ Pan optime in illo car- 
mine audiebat, quo ante Magnae Matris, ubi eius statua, celebrabatur.” 
Béckh, ad Fragm. Pind., Of. 11. 594. By ‘Cybele’s dog’ Pindar meant 
her faithful and constant attendant. This metaphor is converted by 
some panegyrist of the animal into an avgument in his favour, as if the 
god Pan were really a distinguished member of that fraternity? 

4 Ore rd pndeva xrA.] The meaning of this is obscare. Victorius, 
merely observing that this is another fallacious inference as to the value 
of a dog, candidly admits that he cann . under- 

1 Can the term ‘dog’ be applied to ! wate 
custos, (Virg. Georg. 1 17,) 6 & shem 

AR. II. | 
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stands it thus: “ne canem quidem in domo ali sordidum est. Ergo 
canem esse honorificum est.” He goes on to say that the equivocation 
lies in the double meaning of xvev, dog and Cynic}, “ Cynici enim philo- 
sophi Canes appellabantur, qui hac fallacia cognomen istud suum ornare 
poterant.” The argument is, ‘To have no dog at all is the highest 
disgrace’ (would this be accepted as Srodadle ?); ‘therefore to be a dog 
(in another sense, a Cynic,) is plainly a mark of distinction.’ 

‘And to say that Hermes is the most liberal’ (communicative of good 
things to others (so Schrader); or ‘ sociable’, communicative of himself, 
superis deorum gratus et imis,) ‘of all the gods; for he alone goes by 
the name of Common Hermes’. The latter of the two interpretations 
of xowwvxoy seems to be right, from the comparison of Polit. III 13, 
1283 @ 38, where justice is said to be a xowwmx) dpern, 7 macas dvay- 
xaiov axodovleivy ras GAdas. Eine der biirgerlichen gesellschaft we- 
sentliche tugend, i.e. social, (Stahr). The fallacy lies in transferring the 
special signification of xowdés in the proverb, and applying it in a general 
sense to the character of the god. 

xowos ‘Eppijs] Hermes is the god of ‘luck’, to whom all éppaca, wind- 
falls, lucky finds, pieces of good fortune, are due. When a man finds 
anything, as a coin which has been dropt in the street, his companion 
immediately puts in a claim to ‘go halves’, with the proverbial “ Com- 
mon Hermes”, i.e. luck is common, I am entitled to share with you. 
Theophr. Char. XXX, kal evptoxopéevav yadxay év rais obois umd TAY oikeiwy 
Sewvos (6 aloypoxep8ys) dmatrjoat ro pépos, Kowwov elvac hyoas Tov “Eppiv. 
Hesychius, xowwds ‘Eppijs ém ray xowh re evptoxovrey. Plutarch, Phil. esse 
cum princ. Cc, 2, GAN’ dpougig Kai ameipoxadia Tov Kowwcv “Eppay éprodatoy 
kat éupucOoy yeveoOa (apud Erasm. Adag. Liberalitas, ‘Communis Mercu- 
rius’, p. 1144, ed. 1599), the god of gain, profit, luck, has ceased to be 
as of old common and liberal, and has taken to commerce and merce- 
nary habits. Lucian, Navig. § 12; Adimantus had spoken of some golden 
visions, to which Lycinus replies, ovxotv ro mpoxetporatoy rovro, Kotvos 
‘Eppijs, paci, xai és pécov xataribe: pépwv tov mdovroy (let me, as the pro- 
verb xowos ‘Epps has it, share your wealth), d£:oy yap drodatoa ro pépos 
dirous dvras. To be xowwds in this latter sense does not entitle a man or 
god to the epithet xowwrxos. 

‘And, to prove that words’ (speech, rhetoric; this is probably taken 
from an encomium on the art) ‘are a most excellent, valuable thing; for 
the reason that the proper reward of good men is, not money, but Acyos 
(in the double sense of ‘words’, and ‘consideration, estimation’; Adyou 
moreio Oat (exewv) ries, €v oddert Ady eivat, et similia passim); ‘for Adyou 


7 On this name as applied to Antisthenes, compare the epigram in Diog. Laert. 
vt 1.10, which interprets it thus, rdv Blov 70a Kiwy, ’Avrlabeves, Gde wepuKws 
wore Saxety xpadinv phuacw ov crduacw, and to Diogenes, vI 2. 60, 61. 
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doy is an ambiguous, equivocal expression’ (is used in. more than one 
sense). 

§ 3. ouvOeors and diaipeois, ‘wrong (fallacious) combination, com- 
position, and disjunction, separation, in reading or speaking’, which are 
here taken together as one form of fallacy, are two in de Soph. El. c. 4, 
165 6 26, Ib. 166 a 22, and 33. The solution of them is given in c. 20, 
where “Euthydemus’ argument” is also referred to, and thence no 
doubt transferred hither. ) 

‘Another is, to pronounce in combination what is (properly, or is 
intended to be) separated, or the reverse, the combined as separate : for 
since it seems to be the same either way (when combined or separated, 
and it is in this appearance, and the advantage taken of it, that the fal- 
lacy lies), whichever of the two happens to be more serviceable, ‘hat 
must be done’, 8 does not here imply a moral obligation; it is not 
intended to recommend the practice; the only obligation is that which is 
imposed by the art; zf you want to avail yourself of this unfair mode of 
reasoning (which I don’t say I approve, I am only stating what the art 
requires), this is the way to proceed. 

‘This is Euthydemus’ argument. For instance to know that a tri- 
reme is in the Piraeus, because he knows each (of two things which are 
here omitted). This example, which is unintelligible as it stands here, 
has some further light (or obscurity) thrown onit by the form in which it 
occurs in de Soph. EL. c. 20, 177 5 12, xat 6 EvOvdnpov 8€ Adyos, dp’ oidas ov 
viv ovoas év Iletpatet rpinpers év SexeXia wv; but in both much is left to be | 
supplied, the argument alluded to being supposed to be well known, and 
in every one’s recollection. Schrader thus fills up the argument :—What 
you know, you know in the Piraeus—where the two disputants were 
standing—this is admitted: but you know also that there are triremes: this 
also is conceded, because the respondent knows that the Athenians have 
triremes somewhere; out at sea, or in Sicily, (referring to the expedition 
of 415 B.C.): whence the conclusion, you know that there are triremes in 
the Piraeus. The illicit combination (ovvOeors) in this interpretation— 
though Schrader does not explain it further—must lie in the conjunction 
of the Piraeus with the knowledge of triremes, to which it does not belong 
in the respondent’s interpretation of the question: and éxacroy will be 
‘each of these two pieces of knowledge, the knowledge of what is known 
in the Piraeus, and of the triremes’, They are both known separately, 
Euthydemus illicitly combines them. 

This seems to be a reasonable explanation of the example so far as it 
s given in the Rhetoric. But it seems quite certain that Aristotle is 
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quoting identically the same argument in de Soph. El. The triremes and 
the Piraeus appear in both, and both are styled Ev@udnpov Acyos, the 
well-known argument of Euthydemus. Schrader, though he refers to the 
passage, takes no account of the words év SueXia dv, which it seems must 
have formed part of it. Victorius has endeavoured to combine both in 
his explanation of the fallacy—I am not at all sure that I understand it: 
I will therefore transcribe it in his own words verbatim et litteratim. 
“Tu scis te esse in Piraeo: quod concedebatur ipsi (the respondent), ac 
verum erat. Scis triremes Atheniensium esse in Sicilia (miserant enim 
eo classem ut eam insulam occuparent); id quoque non inficiabatur 
qui interrogatus erat. Tu scis igitur (aiebat ille) in Piraeo triremes esse, 
in Sicilia existens. Qua captione ipsum in Sicilia, scire triremes esse 
in Piraeo cogebatur; cum eo namque, scire in Piraeo, coniungebatur 
triremes esse: a quo remotum primo pronunciatum fuerat: ab illo vero, 
in Sicilia, cum quo copulatum editum primo fuerat, disiungebatur: atque 
ita efficiebatur ipsum, in Sicilta cum esset, scire in Piraeo triremes 
esse. Quod vero hic adiungit éxacroy yap oldev: separatim scilicet utrun- 
que nosse intelligit, se in portu Atheniensium tunc esse: triremesque 
item in Sicilia. E quorum conglutinatione fallax ratio conflata, quae 
inde vocata est mapa ovvOecwv.” By this must be meant, that the two 
statements, existence or knowledge in the Piraeus, and knowledge of 
triremes in Sicily, which ought to be kept separate, are combined in one 
statement, and hence the fallacy: true separately, they are not true toge- 
ther. Whether this is a satisfactory version of Euthydemus’ fallacy I 
fear I must leave it to others to decide. My principal difficulty is as to 
the mode of transition from the Piraeus to Sicily in the two first propo- 
sitions, which as far as I can see is not satisfactorily accounted for. 
What is there to connect the ‘knowing that you are in the Piraeus’, or 
‘knowing in the Piraeus’, with knowing or being in Sicily? And yet 
there must be some connexion, apparent at least if not real, to make the 
fallacy plausible. This is nevertheless Alexander’s solution of it. Comm. 
ad Top. 177 5 12, rov dé Adyor ypora o EVOv8npos év Tetpacet ruyxaver, dre 
ai ray "AOnvaiwy rpujpets eis Sexehiay FrAOov. Core Be 4 row copicparos dywy 
rovaitn. “dpa ye ov vuv ev Tletpaet ef; vai. dp oldas év ScxeAlg rpenpecs 
ovoas; vai. dpa oldas oF viv ovoas év Tletpacet rpijpets ev SixeAig @v;” mapa 
7Hv ouvberw rd copicpae However this may be, at any rate, if Plato’s 
dialogue is to be trusted, there is no kind of fallacy however silly, trans- 
parent, and contemptible, of which Euthydemus and his partner were 
incapable; and the weight of authority, notwithstanding the utter want 
of sense, must decide us to accept this explanation. | 
Of Euthydemus, and his brother and fellow-sophist Dionysodorus, 
contemporaries of Socrates, nearly all that we know is 
Plato’s Euthydemus. They had studied and taught t 
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and the forensic branch of Rhetoric, Euthyd. 273, C. D, before entering at 
an advanced age upon their present profession, viz. that of épioruy, the 
art of sophistical disputation, and of universal confutation, by which they 
undertook to reduce any opponent whatsoever to silence. Many exam- 
ples of their mode of arguing are given in the Platonic dialogue, but 
Aristotle’s instance does not appear among them. See also Grote’s 
Plato, on Euthydemus, Vol. 1, ch. xix. The fallacies are exemplified 
from the dialogue, p. 545 seq. And on Euthydemus and his brother, 
also Stallbaum’s Disp. de Euth. Plat. prefixed to his edition of the dia- 
logues, p. 10 seq. (Fd. 1). 

An example of illicit combination is given in the mept ‘Eppnveias, the 
treatise on the proposition or elementary combination of words, c. 11, 
p. 20 & 35, add’ ovyxi, ef oxurets Kat dyaQds, kat oxutevs dyabos. ef yap, ort 
éxarepov dAnOés, eivat det cat ro Tuvduda, woAAG Kal aroma éorat. 

‘Another example is that one that knows the letters, knows the whole 
verse; for the verse is the same thing (as the letters, or elements, of 
which it is composed)’, The reason given, ro éros ro avro éoriv, contains 
the fallacy. It assumes that the things combined are the same as they 
are separate; which is not true. 

‘And (thirdly) to argue, that since twice a certain amount (of food 
or a drug) is unwholesome, so must also the single portion be: for it 
is absurd to suppose that if two things separately are good, they can when 
combined unite into one bad’. If the two parts together are unwholesome, 
neither of them can be wholesome separately, because the combination 
of two good things can never make one bad, This is a fallacious con- 
Jutation, of a physician, may be, who is recommending the use of a 
drug. You say that your drug is wholesome : now you only administer 
a certain quantity. Suppose you were to double it, you would not say 
that it was wholesome /hen: but if the two parts together are unwhole- 
some, how can either of them, the component elements being precisely 
the same in each, be wholesome? two wholesomes could never make an 
unwholesome. Here the undue combination of the double with the 
single part produces the fallacy (so Victorius). 

‘Used thus, it serves for refutation, but ‘in the following way for 
proof (this is, by inverting the preceding): because one good thing cannot 
be (made up of) two bad’. If the whole is good, then the two parts, 
which is not always true. ‘But the entire topic is fallacious’: in whichever 
way it is applied (Victorius). 

‘And again, what Polycrates said in his encomium of Tisaeybatng, 
that he put down thirty tyrants: for he puts them all together’. This 
again, which without further elucidation would not be altogether: in- 
telligible, is explained by two notices in Quintilian, III 6. 26, VII 4. 44. 

As an illustration of the argument from number, he gives this, 4” 

wsybulo triginta praemia debeantur, qui tot tyrannos sustulerit ? 
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Whence it appears that Polycrates had argued that he deserved thirty 
rewards for his services, one for each tyrant that he had expelled ; an 
illicit combination. Spalding ad loc. 111. 6, ‘‘Hoc videtur postulasse 
Polycrates, qui dixit 2’ quoting this passage. On Polycrates see § 6, zz/ra. 

‘Or that in Theodectes’ Orestes, for it is a fallacy of division : “It 
is just for her that slays her husband” to die, and for the son to avenge 
his father: and accordingly this is what has actually! been done: (but 
this is a fallacy) for it may be that when the two are combined, (the 
sum-total) is no longer just’, Orestes, being the son of her that had 
slain her husband, was no longer the right person to take vengeance 
on his murderer. On the use of ovxéri, the opposite of #8y, ‘not now 
as before, in former cases’, see note on I 1.7, 76, oma, ovkért. 

On Theodectes of Phaselis, see note on II 23. 3, and the reff. Also com- 
pare the topic of that section with this example from his Orestes, which 
in all probability is there also referred to. This passage of Aristotle is 
cited by Wagner, Fragm. Trag. Graec. 11 122, without comment, as the 
sole remaining specimen of Theodectes’ Orestes, 

‘This may also be explained as the fallacy of omission ; for the (person) 
by whom (the deed was done) is withdrawn’, Had it been stated ‘by 
whom’ the vengeance was inflicted, the zzjustice of it would have been 
apparent. It is stated generally, the particular circumstances which 
falsify the statement in this case being omitted. mapa rny f\ActWuw is 
explained in § 9, rjv €AAeww Tov wore cai mos, the omission of time and 
circumstances, which falls under the more general head of ro amAds 
kal pt) amda@s, § 10, an unqualified, instead of qualified statement. It 
occurs also in § 7. 

§ 4. ‘Another topic (of fallacious reasoning) is exaggeration, dec- 
vwots —especially the excitement of indignation contrasted with €deos, II 
21. 10, III 19. 3—in construction or destruction (of a thesis or argument). 
flaec est tlla quae 8eivwots vocatur: rebus indignis asperis, invidiosts, 
addens vim oratio, Quint. VI 2.24. Ernesti, Lex. Technologiae Graecae, 
S.V. avaoxevafew and xaracxevafew, are technical terms distinguishing the 

1 A° and three other Mss have ovxotv xal ratra xai wérpaxrat. Spengel, 


ed. 1867, rightly puts the first in brackets and retains the second, which I have 
followed in the translation. 
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two kinds of syllogisms and enthymemes, the destructive or refutative 
é\eyxrixoi, and the constructive or demonstrative Secxrixoi, do8etxrixoi: as 
xarackevatety is to establish something which you undertake to prove, and 
leads to a positive conclusion, so dvacxevd{ew or avarpeiv (a term of the 
same import) is to break down or destroy, upset, subvert, an: adversary’s 
thesis or conclusion, by refuting it, and so leads to a megative conclusion. 
xarackevaortixa Of enthymeme, II 26. 3. 

‘This means to amplify, heighten, intensify, exaggerate (a species 
of the general topic avfew xal pecovv, amplification and depreciation, the 
fourth of the xowot roma. Introd. p. 129, comp. II 26. 1), the fact or act 
alleged (usually a crime), without any proof of its having been com- 
mitted ;: for it makes it appear, either that it has not been done’ (read o¥ 
for ovre, with Bekker and Spengel), ‘when the party accused (or inculpated) 
employs it ; or that the accused is guilty when the accuser grows angry 
(works himself into a fit of virtuous indignation)’, This might seem 
to confine the topic to accusation and defence in the forensic branch, 
and no doubt it is in this that it is most useful and most usual; and 
also this is its most appropriate sphere as a fallacious argument: still 
as a species of one of the xorvol rowoe it must needs be applicable to the 
other two branches, and in fact in all invectives, and in epideictic 
oratory, it is essential, Its appropriate place in the speech is the éni- 
Aoyos or peroration, IIT 19. 1, 3. 

‘Accordingly it is no (true) enthymeme, for the listener falsely con- 
cludes (assumes) the guilt or innocence (alleged) though neither of them 
has been proved’. This is of course a purely rhetorical topic. 

§ 5. ‘Another fallacy is derived from the use of the ‘sign’: for 
this also leads to no real conclusion (Jroves, demonstrates, nothing)’. 
On the sign and its logical character and value, see Introd. pp. 161—3, 
and the paraphrases of Rhet. 1 2.15—18, Ibid. pp. 163—5. 

In the Topics, fallacies from the sign are noticed as the form which 
fallacies of conseguence assume in Rhetoric. ép re rots pyropixots ai xara 
TO onpetoy amodeifers ex Tay Eropevey eiaiv. De Soph. El. c. 5, 167 4 8. 

‘As for instance if one were to say, “Lovers are of service to states; 
for it was the love of Harmodius and Aristogeiton that put down (put 
an end to) the tyranny of Hipparchus”’, This is a mere apparent sign 
or possibile indication of a connexion between love and the putting down 
of tyranny: there is no ecessary consequence; it is not a rexpnptoy, 

* sien, or indication: no general rule of connexion can be 
m them, from which we might infer—without fallacy— 
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that the one would always, or for the most part, follow the other. Herein 
lies the difference between the dialectical conseguence and the rhetorical 
sign. The converse of this—from the governor’s point of view—is 
argued by Pausanias in Plato’s Symp. 182 C. Ov yap, ofpat, cuphéper 
rois &pxovot...pirtias loxupas nal wowwvias (eyyiverOa)’ 5 89 padtora iret 
rd re d\Aa mavra Kat o épas éprotetv. Epyp 8€ rovro guaboy kai of evOade 
rupavvot’ Oo yap ’Apirroyeirovos pws Kat “Appodiov didia BéBasos yevouern 
karéAvoey avTay ty dpxnv. Victorius. 

‘Or again, if one were to say, (it is a sign) that Dionysius (Dionysius, 
like Socrates and Coriscus, usually, in Aristotle, here represents any- 
body, men in general) is a thief, because he is a bad man: for this again 
is incapable of demonstration ; because every bad man is not a thief, 
though every thief is a bad man’. The consequence is not convertible, 
‘Q 8€ mapa TO émopevov Edeyxos bia 1d oleaOas dvriorpépey THY dKodov- 
O@nowv, (the fallacy in this topic arises from the assumed convertibility of 
the consequence), de Soph. El. 5, 16741. Inthe uncertain sign, antecedent 
and consequent are never reciprocally convertible, the converse does not 
follow reciprocally, and therefore the sign is always liable to be fallacious. 
On the different kinds of consequences, see Anal. Pr. I c. 27, 43 3 6, seq, 

§6. ‘Another, the fallacy of accident’. This is not the same fallacy 
as that which has the same name in the Topics, the first of the fallacies 
é£w ths AeEews, de Soph. El. c. 5, 166 5 28; “Fallacies of accident are 
those that arise from the assumption that the same things are predicable 
alike of the thing itself (ro mpayya, i.e. the logical subject, ro vzroxeipevoy). 
For whereas the same subject has many accidents, it is by no means 
necessary that all that is predicable of the former should also be 
predicable of the latter.” White is an accident, or predicable, of the 
subject, man: it is by no means true that all that can be predicated of 
man can also be predicated of white. The confusion of these, the sub- 
stitution of one for the other, gives rise to the fallacy. The example 
is the following:—A Sophist argues that because Socrates is not Coriscus, 
and Coriscus is a man, Socrates is nota man. Man is the subject, and 
Socrates and Coriscus are both predicates, attributes, or accidents of 
man. And if we substitute ‘name’ for ‘man’ in the proposition ‘ Coriscus 
is a man’, the argument vanishes. But both the examples here are in- 
stances of accident for cause, and not for subject, which is no doubt a 
more suitable application of it for rhetorical purposes. 

The first example is taken from Polycrates’ encomium on mice, quoted 
above without the name, § 2. One of his topics in praise of them was 
“the aid they lent by gnawing through the bow-strings.” Something 
similar to this is narrated by Herodotus, 11 141 (Schrader), but the 
circumstances do not quite tally. Sennacherib king of the Arabians and 
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Assyria invaded Egypt with a great host, when Sethos the priest was 
king. The god appeared to him in a dream with promises of succour 
against the invaders. “A flood of field-mice poured over the enemy by 
night, which devoured their quivers and bows, and besides, the handles 
of their shields, so that on the following day, flying without arms, 
many of them fell,” &c. At all events, wherever the incident was taken 
from, Polycrates meant to praise the mice for some service they had 
rendered by gnawing the bow-strings: now this service was a mere 
accident : their intention was, not ta do service, but only to satisfy their 
appetite (Victorius). Polycrates’ fallacy therefore consists in assigning as 
a vera causa what was only accidental. I do not see how this can be 
construed as a confusion of sud7ect and accident. And so Victorius in his 
explanation ; “quia quod casu evenit tamquam propter se fuisset sumitur 1.” 

Of the declamations of Polycrates, who has been already twice men- 
tioned or referred to, the most celebrated were the dmoAoyia Bovaipidos, a 
paradoxical defence of Busiris a mythical king of Egypt, proverbial for 
inhumanity, ¢//audatus Busiris, Virg. Georg. 111 4; and an equally para- - 
doxical xarnyopia Swxparous, Isocr. Busir. § 4 (this speech is addressed to 
Polycrates). He was also famous for his declamations—paradoxical again 
—on mean and contemptible subjects, as mice, pots (xvrpas), counters, 
(Menander ap. Spengel, Artzum Scriptores, p.75,) which he employed his 
art in investing with credit and dignity. The pavadoxical, napado€or, is 
one of the four kinds of éyxopia, Menander mept émidecxtexay 111. He may 
possibly have been the author of the similar declamations on ‘salt’ and 
‘humble bees”, referred to, without the authors name, by Plat. Symp. 
177 B, Isocr. Helen. § 12, Menand. wept émidecxrixdv (het. Gr. Il 332. 26, 
ed. Spengel). Similar favadoxical declamations of Alcidamas, ro rov 
Cavdrov éyx@ptoy, 7} TO THs Llevias, } Tov Upwréws rod xvvos. Menand. zepi | 
énSecxtixav 111 (ARket. Gr. Il p. 346). Quint. 111 7. 28, somni et mortis 
scriplae laudes, et gquorundam a medicts ciborum. It might have been 
supposed that these ingenious exercises were intended for burlesques, 
were it not that Aristotle by quoting arguments from them shews that 
they had a serious purpose. Further on Polycrates, see Spengel, A7vtium 
Scriptores,pp. 75,6; Westermann, Geschichte der Gr. u. R. Beredtsamkett, 
§ 50,22; Cambr. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X, Vol. 11. p. 281 seq. 

1 This seems to be the true interpretation; Aristotle has here left it open by 
not defining the topic. But if this absence of defin, be understood as a tacit 
reference to the de Soph. EI., and we desire to bring the examples here into con- 
formity with the explanation. of the topic there, we may understand 7d mpdyya. in 
that passage, not as the logical subject, but as ‘thing’ in general, and say that the 
fallacy of the examples in the Rhetoric lies in the substitution of a mere accident 
for the zkimg in question, i.e. the real thing, the reality ; as in that of the mice, the 
accidental service, for the real appetite: and in Achilles’ case, the accidental neglect 
to invite, for the real disrespect that it implied. 

2 [Comp. Lucian’s pulas éyxwpusov. Blass, however, explains BouBidio, as Art 
Trinkgefasse (see Bekker’s Anecd., s.v. and comp. xirpas, supra)]. 
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Comp. Ib. No. Vv, Vol. 11. p. 158, note. Sauppe, Fragm. Orai.Gr., Polycrates, 
Or. Ait. 111 220, [Also Blass, die Attische Beredsamkett, 1 pp. 341, 342.] 

‘Or if one were to say that an invitation to dinner is the highest 
possible honour; because it was the want of an invitation which excited 
Achilles’ wrath against the Achaeans at Tenedos: his anger was really 
excited by the disrespect, the non-invitation (the form or mode of its 
manifestation) was a mere accident of it’. ¢#i row ‘on the occasion, in 
the case of’, Thisis a fallacious inference (drawn either by Arist. himself, 
or, more likely, by some declaimer) from an incident in a play of Sopho- 
cles, the subject of which was this (Wagner, Fy. Trag. Gr., Soph., "Axatay 
ZvAAoyos, Vol. II. p. 230, from Welcker):—The Greeks on their way to 
Troy had put in at the island of Tenedos to hold a council as to the best 
way of attacking the city. Achilles would not attend at the meeting, 
having taken offence at the neglect, and presumed slight or contempt, of 
Agamemnon in not inviting him, either not at all, or after the rest, to an 
entertainment. There are two extant titles of plays by Sophocles, the 
*Axyatay gvAXoyos, and ’Axaary civdeurvoy, or cdvdervot, Plutarch, de discr. 
adul. et amici, 74 A, Vol. I. p. 280, ed. Wytt. os o mapa SodoxAret roy 
"AyiAXda rapokiver ’Odvaceds ov drow cpyiferda da ro Beimvoy x.r.X., 
citing three verses from the play (Ulysses had been sent with Ajax and 
Phoenix to Achilles to make up the quarrel). Comp. Athen. I. p. 17 D, 
Zod. év "Axaav cuvdeinve, where four lines are quoted; and VIII 365 B, 
Td Sod. Spapa...dmcypapew d£wdor Svvdeurvov. Cic. ad Quint. Fr. 1 16, 
Suvdeirvovs Top. Dindorf, Fragm Soph. (Poet. Sc.) p. 35, following Toup, 
Brunck, and Béckh, supposes these two titles to belong to the same play, 
a satyric drama(Dind.). Wagner after Welcker (7rag. Graec. pp. 112 and 
233) shews that they were distinct, the "Aya:éy ovAXoyos founded on the 
story above mentioned, the other ’Aya:av ovvderrvov, or simply ovv8eurvoy 
or avvdervot, derived from the Odyssey, and descriptive of the riot and 
revelry of the suitors in Penelope’s house, See Wagner, Fy. Trag. Gr., 
Soph., Vol. 11. pp. 230 and 380, The case of two distipct dramas is, I think, 
made out. 

§ 7. ‘Another from consequence’, i.e. from the unduly assumed 
reciprocal convertibility of antecedent and consequent: just as in the 
‘sign’ (q. v.), between which and this there is no real difference. As we 
saw in § 5, in the de Soph. El. the sign is spoken of as the rhetorical 
variety of the general topic of consequence: and they ought not to be 
divided here. 

‘As in the Alexander’, i.e. Paris; a declamation of some unknown 
author, already referred to, c. 23 & 5, 8, 12; (it is argued) ‘that he is 
high-minded, because he scorned the society of many’ (guaere rav wod- ~ 
Ao ‘of the vulgar’) ‘and dwelt alone in Ida’: (the inference being that) 
‘because such is the disposition of the high-minded, therefore he might 
be supposed to be high-minded.’ This is a fallacy, or logical flaw. 
Schrader puts it, “quia universalem affrmantem convertit simplicit 
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quia in secunda figura concludit affirmative.” Or rather, as this is an 
illicit consequence, because here antecedent and consequent are not 
reciprocally convertible: it does not follow, even supposing that all high- 
minded men dwell apart from others, that all lonely-dwellers are high- 
minded men: and to say that so and so, anybody whatsoever, is high- 
minded for that reason and that alone, is as much as to say that the rule 
is universal. 

‘And again (to argue) that so and so is a dandy and roams at night, 
and therefore a rake, because such are the habits of rakes’. This, as 
before, is to say that because (supposing it to be so) all adulterers are 
smartly dressed and walk at night, therefore all smart dressers and 
night-walkers are adulterers. This appears also as an example of the 
sign, the rhetorical form of the topic ré émdpevoy, de Soph. EL. c. 5, 167 69, 
BovAcpevor yap Sei~at Ste porxos, TO émopevov EAaBov, drt ka\Awmeotns 7) Ore 
vixtop oparat wAavepevos. [See 2n/ra Ill 15.5.] 

KadAwpiotys| Plato Sympos. 174 A. Socrates (going out to dinner) 
ravra 8) éxa\X@mioayny, a Kadds Tapa KaXoy to. 

‘And another (argument), similar to these (for exalting the condition 
of poverty and exile), is that beggars sing and dance in the temples, 
and that exiles are allowed to live where they please’: because, these 
things (enjoyments) being the ordinary accidents or concomitants of 
apparent happiness, those who have them may also be supposed to be 
happy’. Here again there is an illicit conversion of antecedent and 
consequent: if singing and dancing, or living where one pleased, were 
coextensive with happiness, the inference would be true and the two 
convertible. As it is, it does not follow that, because these are zndt- 
cations of happiness, or often accompany (follow) it, all men that sing 
and dance, or can live where they please, are necessarily happy. This 
is taken from one of those paradoxical encomiums of poverty and exile 
to which Isocrates refers, Helen. § 8, #8n rivés...rokpaot ypadew, os 
€oTrw 6 Tav WTwxevorvTay Kal devydvray Bios (ndwrdrepos 7} THY GAAwv dav 
O@perev ; such as Alcidamas’ revias éyxapsov cited above from Menander 
on § 6. [For an dmodoyia Hevias see Arist. Plutus, 467—597, in the course 
of which a distinction is drawn between mevia and mrwxeia, 552—4.] 

Siaddpe: S€ rq mas’ bid «.7.A.] ‘But there is a difference in their manner 
of doing these ; and therefore this topic falls under the head of omtzsston, 
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as well as («af) that of ro éxdpevow’. Beggars and exiles do what appear 
to be the same things as the wealthy and prosperous, they dance and 
sing in the temples and sacred precincts, and change their place of 
residence at their pleasure : but there is a difference in the mode and 
motive of doing these things, which ts omitted, and the omission when 
supplied explains the fallacy. The beggars dance and sing in the 
temples to amuse the visitors and obtain an alms ; the wealthy and pros- 
perous out of wantonness or exultation, to shew that they have the 
liberty of doing what is forbidden to humbler people (so Victorius, and 
Schrader who borrows his note: these may however be mere signs of 
happiness in the evdaipoves). And again, the exiles are obliged to live 
abroad, and would gladly be at home again ; the wealthy and prosperous 
travel for change of scene, to satisfy their curiosity, or (like Herodotus 
and Plato) their desire of knowledge. The @ddecWis is here of ro mas, 
as in § 3, ult. of vd rivos, and in § 9, of mére and més, which in each case 
may be applied to explain the fallacy. 

§ 8. This section, dAXos mapa ro avairtov—ouvveBy 6 modepos, is quoted 
by Dionys. Ep. ad Amm. c. 12 with no other variation from our text than 
the omission of ofoy before os. 

The fallacy here illustrated is the familiar Jost hoc ergo propter hoc; 
the assumption of a mere chronological sequence as a true cause: to 
mistake a mere accidental connexion of the order of time, for one of 
cause and effect. It is the rhetorical application, and only one variety, 
of the wider and more general topic of the dialectical treatise (de Soph. 
El. c. 5, 167 6 21) non-causa pro causa, in dialectical argumentation. 

‘Another from the substitution of what is no cause for (the true) 
cause ; for instance (this substitution takes place) by reason of the 
occurrence of something contemporaneously or subsequently (to that 
which is presumed to account for it): for it is assumed that what merely 
follows (in time) is the effect of a cause, and especially by politicians; 
&s Demades, for instance, pronounced Demosthenes’ policy to be the 
cause of all their calamities ; because it was after it that the war (with 
Philip, and the defeat of Chaeronea) occurred’. Victorius refers to a 
similar charge of Aeschines, c. Ctes. § 134, nat rav® yyiv cupBeBnxev 
€& Srov Anpoabévns mpos THY moXtTeiay TpocgeAnAVOev, compare § 136, army 
and navy and cities, apdnv eioivy aynpmracpéva éx tis rovrov moXcreias. 
Dinarch. c. Dem. §§ 12, 13. 

This is the only place in which the ame of Demosthenes appears 
in Aristotle’s Rhetoric. See on this subject Introd. pp. 45,6, and note 2. 
In It 23. 18, a few words of his are quoted, but without the author’s 
name. The Demosthenes mentioned in III 4. 3 is probably not the 
great Orator. 

On Demades and his remains, see Sauppe, /ragm. Orat. L11, Demades, 
Or. Att. II 312 seq. 
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§ 9. ‘Another from the omission of when and how’; a particular 
case, like those of § 3, and § 7, of the following topic mapa ré dmAds xat 
BN awhas ; a dicto secundum quid ad dictum stmpliciter; the omission of 
particulars in the way of exceptions to a general statement, as time, 
place, manner, circumstances. ‘For example, that Paris had a right 
. to take Helen; for the choice was given her by her father (Tyndareus, 
the choice viz. of one of the suitors, whichever she preferred)’. Eur. 
Iph. Aul. 66, érel 8 émioradncay, ed 8€ tas yépav umphbev autovs Tuy- 
8apews wruxvy hpevi, 8i8wo’ Aéobar bvyarpi pnoTHpav éva (Victorius). The 
whole story of ‘Helen’s choice’, and the sequel, is told by Agamemnon, 
Iph. Aul. 49 seq., in his speech at the opening of the play, which serves 
for the prologue. 

But this is a fallacy; ‘for (the choice was granted) not it may be 
supposed (iows) for ever, but only for the first time: for in fact the 
father’s authority only extends so far’. Helen, acting upon her father’s 
permission, chose Menelaus; 9 & cfAc& ds ye pymor aedev AaBeiv 
MeveéXaov, Iph. A. 70; and here, at this 7vs¢ choice, her father’s authority 
and her own right to choose ended. The fallacy therefore consists in 
the ‘omission’ of the particular time, rov more; she generalized the 
time of choice from the particular time to all time ; and therefore Paris 
was not ‘justified’ in taking her. 

‘Or again, if one were to say, that to strike a free man is an act of 
UBprs (wanton outrage, liable to a ypapy, a public prosecution): for it 
is not so in every case (rdvyrws = dmAds), but only (xara rt) when the 
striker is the aggressor’. This of course makes all the difference in 
the nature and legal construction of the offence. If the blow is returned, 
it may be regarded as an act of self-defence ; the insulting wantonness, 
the injury to the sufferers honour and personal self-respect, is shewn 
in the wanton aggression. dy Tis rUmry twa pyow (6 vopos), Gpxwv yeipay 
adixav, os, el ye jyvvaro, ovx dducet. Demosth. c. Aristocr. § 50. 

dpxew xewpav ddixwy is to strike the first blow, to give the offence. 
The phrase assumes various forms. Rhet. ad. Alex. 36 (37) 39, ouve- 
kowads pov Tov viov; éywye adixav xetpov apxorra. Isocr. xara Aoyirov § 1, 
€rumre pe Aoxitns apxyov xeipav adixwy. Xen. Cyrop. I 5. 13, Antiph. 
rerpadoyia I’. Or. 4, 8 § 1, and § 6, dp£as ris mAnyijs. yespov is sometimes 
omitted, Bos, Ellips. p. 301, (527, ed. Schafer) ; sometimes adixav, Plat. 
Legg. IX. 869D, apy. xetpav mporepov. Herodotus has umapyew ddixwy Epyov, 
I 5; and various similar phrases, IV 1. VII 8. 2, and 9 a, IX 78; also 
apxew adtxins et sim. III 130, &c. vmapyew alone, Plat. Gorg. 456 E, 
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dpuvopevous p21) Urapxovras. Stallbaum et Ast, ad Legg. I.c. Also dpyeoOut 
alone ; Arist. Hist. Anim, IX. 12. 3, xal rov deroy, éay apEnrat, apvvopevos 
yuxacw (of xvxvos). 

§ 10. éy rots éporsxois]. See note on I 11.15, where the meaning of 
this as a technical term is illustrated from the de Soph. El. ra épiotixa 
here designates a book or treatise; the fallacious, sophistical reasoning 
exposed in the ninth book of the Topics; just as ra Scadexrcxa stands for 
the dialectical treatise, including (as below), or not including, the ap- 
pendage on Fallacies. The subject of the de Soph. El. is described as 
wept Tay ayonorikay Kal éptorixav, 165 O10, épiorixy there, -c. 2, is first 
distinguished from the three other kinds of ‘discussion’, d&:dacKcadiny 
(science), Scadexrexy, and metpaorexy, a branch of the latter; and the épi- 
orixoi are defined, of ék rev hawvopevey évddtov py) dvrayv 8€ cvAdAoyoTiKol 
4 aivdpevot ovdAdAoytotixol, which would include the coqguortixol. Else- 
where the two are distinguished ; both are of mayras vay (victory at any 
price) mpoatpovpevor, 171 5 24; but of ris vixens avrijps xapw roovros épt- 
arixot kal pirépides Soxovorw eivat, of 3€ 80éns ydpw rhs eis ypnpariopoy 
coquotixoi: the one dispute out of mere pugnacity and contentious habit, 
the others add to this a desire of gaining a reputation which may be 
turned to profitable account. 

‘Further, as in the eristic branch of dialectics, from the substitution 
of something as universally or absolutely for that which is so not univer- 
sally, but only partially, or in Jarticular cases, an apparent (fallacious) 
syllogism (i. e. enthymeme, see on I I. 11) is elicited. As in dialectics for 
instance, the argument “that the non-existent zs (has existence), because 
non-being zs non-being”’. (Js, éori, has two different senses, absolute and 
relative, or absolute and particular: the Sophist, in the second case, 
intends it to be understood in its most general signification dmA@s, of 
actual existence: it is in fact a mere copula connecting the one py dy 
with the other, and merely states the identity of those two expressions, 
which is no doubt a very partial statement indeed: it is true, but 
nothing to the purpose of the argument. Comp. de Soph. El. c. 25, 
180 a 33, 4.) ‘Or again that the unknown is an object of knowledge, 
because the unknown may be known-—-that it is unknown’. (Here of 
course the particular that is left out of the account is the drt dyvworor; 
whereby the absolute or universal, ‘the unknown is knowable’, is sub- 
stituted for the partial or particular statement, that what is knowable 
is only that it cannot be known.) ‘So also in Rhetoric a seeming in- 
ference may be drawn from the absolute to merely partial probability’, 
This topic is illustrated in Plat. Euthyd. 293.c seq. See Grote’s Plato, 
1 546, 7, and 549; [also Grote’s Aristotle 1 182, note]. 

The construction of this last sentence which had been obscured by 
wrong punctuation in Bekker’s 4to and first 8vo ed., has in the second 
been made intelligible and consecutive by removing the full stops at py 
év and ort adyvworov, and changing all the colons into commas. The 
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correlative of domep év rots éptotexois is of course ore xal ev Trois pnropiKors : 
and in the intervening sentence olov éy pév rois dcadextixois, the nev has 
also reference to an intended 8€é, to be inserted when Rhetoric comes 
to be contrasted with Dialectics, which however is never expressed and 
the pew left Jendens. ; 

The topic is first defined in general terms, as it appears in the dia- 
lectical treatise, and illustrated by two examples of its dialectical use: 
and then exhibited in its sfeczal application to Rhetoric, the paralogism 
of absolute and particular probability. The first, as in the dialectical 
examples, is confounded with, or substituted for, the second. 

‘This (particular probability, rt eixos,) is not universally (true or 
applicable), as indeed Agathon says: Perchance just this may be called 
likely, that many unlikely things befall mortals’, Agathon, Fragm. Inc. 5. 
Wagner, Fragm. Trag. Gr. 11178. Of Agathon, see Miiller, Hest. Gr. 
Lit. ch. XXVI. § 3. Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. No. 1X, Vol. 111 
p. 257. Spengel, Artium Scripiores, p. 91, merely quotes four fragments 
from Aristotle. The extant fragments are collected by Wagner, u. s., on 
p. 73 seq. His style is criticized in Aristoph. Thesm. 55 seq. and imitated 
or caricatured 101 seq. A specimen of his Rhetoric is given by Plato, 
Symp. 194 E seq. 

This ‘probable improbable’ is illustrated in Poet. XVIII 17, 18, from 
tragedy, by the cunning man cheated, and by the defeat of the brave. gore 
8¢ rovro eixos, @omep "Aydbwv Aéyer’ eixos yap yiverOat woAXG Kai rapa TO 
eixos.. Comp. XXV 29. On this fallacy the ‘solution’ in Rhet. ad Alex. 
36 (37) § 29, is based. Dion. Ep. 1ad Amm. c. 8, 16 xaxovpyoraroy toy 
emtxeipnpareyv...ore kat TO py elkos yiverai sore eixos. 

‘For what is contrary to the probable does come to pass, and there- 
fore what is contrary to probability is also probable (xai, besides what is 
directly probable). And if.so, the improbable will be probable. Yes, 
but not absolutely (the answer); but as indeed in the case of Dialectics 
(in the dialectical form of the fallacy), it is the omission of the circum- 
stances (xara ri, in what respect,) and relation and mode that causes the 
cheat, so here also (in Rhetoric) (the fallacy arises) from the probability 
assumed not being absolute probability (or probability in general) but 


II 
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some particular, special probability’, That which is only probable in 
particular cases, as in particular times, places, relations, and circum- 
stances in general, is fraudulently represented as probable absolutely, 
without any such conditions or qualifications. 

cuxodayria, in this sense of a logical cheat or deception, transferred 
from its ordinary meaning, of a false, calumnious information or charge, 
is not to be found in any of the Lexicons. 

§ 11. ‘Of (the application of) this topic the (whole) “art” of Corax is 
composed.’ ‘This topic’, as Ar. afterwards implies, is the topic of ro 
eixds in general, and not confined to the fallacious use of it. In the 
former of the two alternatives of the example from Corax’s Art the argu- 
ment is fair enough; the feeble man may fairly plead that it was not 
likely that he should be guilty of an assault upon one much stronger 
than himself. Of course this does not Jvove the point, but it would have 


_ aconsiderable effect in ersuading the judges of the accused’s innocence, 


‘For whether he (the accused) be not liable to the charge, as for 
instance if (repeat ay from the preceding) a weak man were to be tried 
for an assault, (he defends himself upon the ground that, “7%. ‘it is 
because,’) it is improbable: or if he be liable (under the same circum- 
stances), as for instance if he be a strong man (he argues—the omission ~ 
explained as before) that it zs improbable because it was likely to seem i 
probable’ (and therefore knowing that he would be exposed to the suspi- : 
cion he was less likely to bring upon himself an almost certain punish- - 
ment). And in like manner in all other cases: for the accused must be 
either liable or not liable to the charge: now it is true that both seenz - 
probable, but the one is really so, the other not probable in the abstract 
(amrdas simpliciter), but in the way that has been already stated’, i.e. 
under the conditions and circumstances before mentioned. : 

Of Corax, with Tisias his pupil the founder of Rhetoric, see Cic. Brut. 
c. 12, Spengel’s Artium Scriptores p. 22 seq., Cambr. Fourn. of Cl. and 
Sacred Phil. No. Vil, Vol. 11. p. 40 seq., Westerm. Gesch. der Beredt. § 27, 
pp. 35—7, Miller, Hest. Gr. Zit. XXX11 3 [and Blass, die Attische Bered- 
samkeit 1. pp. 19, 20]. 

The assault case and its alternatives was evidently one of the stock 
instances of the rhetorical books. It has been already referred to in 
I 12. 5, and re-appears in Plat. Phaedr. 223 B, as an extract from Tisias’ 
art. Again in Rhet. ad Alex. 36 (37) § 6. 

The topic ré eixés which formed the staple of the art of Corax, and 
was treated in that of Tisias, Plato, l.c., continued in fashion with the 
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early rhetoricians of the Sophistical school, as we may see by the 
constant notices of it in Plato, Somewhat later it was taken up by 
Antiphon, a disciple of this school, and appears in his three surviving 
school exercises, or peAérat, the Tetralogies. See also de caed. Herod. 
§ 63. On the romos of the first of these, see Miiller, Ast. Gr. Z. XXXHI 
§ 2. It is to be found also in the Rhet. ad Alex. ; and of course in the 
Orators : and it crept into the Tragedies of Agathon. An amusing in- 
stance of the alternative application of the argument is the story of‘ the 
encounter between Corax and his pupil Tisias in the attempt of the 
former to recover the fees due for his instruction, which Tisias had 
withheld. Related at length in Camb. Fourn. of Cl. and Sacred Phil. 
No. VI, Vol. 111 p. 34- It is likewise told of Protagoras and his mee 
pupil Euathlus. 

‘And this is (the meaning of) making the worse appear the better 
argument -”’ (that is, giving the superior to the inferior, the less Avodadle) 
argument, making it prevail over that which is rea//y superior, and 
more probable: which is identical with the. second, the fallacious alter- 
native of Corax’s rowos. Cic., Brut. VIII 30, extends this profession to 
all the Sophists.. Zum Leontinus Gorgias... Protagoras Abderites ... 
aliigue multi temporibus eisdem docere se profitebantur, arrogantibus 
sane verbis, quemadmodum causa inferior (ita enim loquebantur) dicendo 
fieri superior posset. See the dialogue between the Sixatos and ddixos 
Adyos, Arist. Nub. 889—1104. 1d Acyw—rov xpeirroy, Goris éori, Kai 
Tov 7Trova, 882. ris mv; Adyos. Frrav y dy. aAAa CE. wkd, TOY eyo 
kpeirra ddaoxovr’ eivat, 893: and he keeps his word. The fair argument 
is at last forced to own his defeat, and acknowledge the superiority of 
his unfair competitor. This was one of the articles of charge of Meletus 
and his coadjutors against Socrates, Plat. Apol. 19 B. Socrates is there 
made to refer to Aristophanes as its original author. 

‘And hence it was that men were justified in taking offence (in the 
displeasure, indignation, they felt) at Protagoras’ profession : for it (the 
mode of arguing that it implies) is false, and not real (true, sound, 
genuine) but only apparent; and no true art (proceeding by, 7¢. ‘included 
in,’ no rule of genuine art), but mere rhetoric and quibbling. And so 
much for enthymemes, real and apparent’. avro péy ovy rovro eat, &pn 
(6 Ipwraydpas), 3 Edxpares, ro émdyyedpa & énayyédAAopat. Plat. Protag. 
319 A. 

This distinction of dAnOjs and gaiwopevos, etvat and daivecOat, reality 
and appearance, the true, genuine, substantial, and the sham, false 
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semblance, is traced in its various applications at the opening of the 
de Soph. El. The latter is the especial characteristic of the Sophists 
and their professions and practice, 165 @ 21, c. 11, 171 5 27—34, and 
elsewhere. It constantly re-appears in Aristotle’s writings. 

The imputation here cast on Protagoras’ profession is rather that 
of logical than of moral obliquity and error, though no doubt the latter 
may also be implied. 

I have already referred to the strong expression of Diogenes, Ep. ad 
Amm. c, 8, on the use of this topic, above, note on § 10. 


CHAP, XXV. 


The account of the genuine and spurious enthymemes or rhetorical 
inferences in cc. XXIII, XXIV, is followed by a chapter upon Avors, the 
various modes of refuting an adversary’s argument ; the same order being 
observed as in the corresponding Dialectics (dyricrpodos 9 pyropuxy ri 
Stadexrixy), where we have first (in the eight books of the Topics) the art 
of logical, systematic, argumentation, laid down and analysed; which is 
supplemented in an Appendix, Top. Ix, or de Soph. EL, by an account, 
(in the first fifteen chapters) of sophistical fallacies and paradoxes, and 
(from c. 16 to 33) the various modes of ‘solving’ or refuting them [Grote’s 
Aristotle, chap. X}. The principal difference between them is that the 
dialectical Avors deals only with the refutation of fallacious arguments, 
the rhetorical with that of rhetorical inferences or enthymemes in general. 
The same subject is treated again, more briefly, in 111 17, under the head 
of wiorets, the third ‘division of the speech’, including the establishment 
of your own case and the refutation of your opponent’s: and in the 
Rhet. ad Alex. 36 (37), under that of accusation and defence. 

On Avors, solution, or refutation in general, and its divisions, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, see Poste, Zrans/. of Posterior Analytics, Introd. pp. 
28—30. Thomson, Laws of Thought, § 127. Trendelenburg, £7. Log. 
Arist. § 41. Cic. de Inv. XL11 79, seq. On re/utatio, Quint. Vc. 13. On 
évoracts, one of its two divisions, Anal. Pr, 11 c. 26, which is there treated 
logically and syllogistically, see Poste, u.s., and Appendix C (note) p. 198, 
Transl. of de Soph, El, Introd. to Rhet. on c. 25, p. 267, seq. In the 
Topics there is no direct and detailed explanation of Avouts or évoraors— 
Avors is exemplified in de Soph. El.—though that book is twice referred 
to, II 25. 3, 26. 4, as containing an account of the latter of the two. 
This apparent contradiction will be considered in the note on the 
former of the two passages. 

§ 1. ‘The next thing we have to treat of, after what has already 
been said (c, XXIII. XXIV), is Avcis, the modes of refuting an opponent’s 
arguments’. On the meaning and derivation of Avous, see Introd. p, 267- 
note. 
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‘This solution or refutation may be effected either by a counter- 
syllogism (which concludes the negative of the opponent’s thesis or 
conclusion, the regular é\eyyos) or by advancing a (contradictory) 
instance, or objection (to one of the premisses proving or indicating a 
false statement)’, The conclusion must be refuted by a counter-syllogism, 
Comp. on these two, c. 26. 3, 4. 

§ 2. ‘Now these counter-syllogisms may plainly be constructed out 
of the same topics: for syllogisms’ (i.e. not all syllogisms, not the 
scientific and demonstrative, but dialectieal syllogisms, and rhetorical 
enthymemes: note on I 1. 11) ‘are derived from probable materials, 
and mere (variable) ofzzzons’ (what is generally thought, probabilities ;— 
truth, the conclusions of science, is constant: and scientific demon- 
stration, the object of which is dAjesa, does mot admit, like Dialectics 
and Rhetoric, of opposite conclusions, of arguments on ezther side of a 
question), ‘are often contrary to one another, (and therefore can be 
converted into offosife enthymemes)’, 

§ 3. ‘Objections (contradictory instances) are brought (against 
opposing enthymemes) in four ways, as also in the Topics’, Schrader 
had long ago observed that the words éy rois romtxots are not a reference 
to the special treatise of that name, but express the art, or the practice 
of it,in general ; and this explanation he had already applied to other pas- 
sages, as II 23. 9, ev rots romexois and 24. 10, év rois éptorixois; unnecessa- 
rily in those two, as we have seen. 

Brandis will not allow that ‘the Topics’ can ever be applied to 
Dialectics in general, but thinks that it must be confined to the parti- 
cular book in which Dialectics are treated as Zofics (wherein Vahlen 
agrees with him). He admits that although the fourfold division of 
évoraces, as here given, is not found in the Topics, as we now have 
them, (there is a different division into four,) yet the proper place for 
them is indicated in Bk. © c. 10; also, that there are plenty of examples 
of these four évoracets in the Topics; and also that they are found (sub- 
stantially, not by name and description,) in the Analytics. Nevertheless, 
he hesitates to suppose that there can be a direct reference to the Topics 
here and suggests the possibility of an alteration of Bk. © subsequent to 
the composition of the Rhetoric, or of an omission of something in our 

_ present text. Tract in Schneidewin’s Phzlologus IV. 1, p. 23. 

To this Vahlen very fairly replies, zur krit. der Ar. Schrift. 1 II 25, 
1402 a 30, (Trans. Vien. Acad, Oct. 1861, p. 140), that Aristotle “has 
so often exemplified the application of these four kinds of évordces in 
the eighth book of the Topics—see especially c. 2, 157 a 34, and 61, ff.— 

where throughout the treatise—as in the Topics of mpos ri 
~ Qov (E),—that he might very well refer to that work 
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here in the Rhetoric for the application of them to the use of that art.” 
‘The words xaOamrep xat év trois romexots need not be referred to more 
than the deporras évotaces (the bringing or application of objections), 
and the expression here is no less correct than in 1403 a 31.” (26.4): 
and consequently (he says) Brandis’ two suggestions are superfluous. The 
reference to the Topics in Rhet. I 2.9 is a case exactly parallel to this. 
It is not made to any particular passage, but what is stated may be 
gathered or inferred from the contents of that work. Compare note ad 
loc., and see Introd. p. 154, note I. 

On evordcecs and its four kinds, Introd. pp. 269—271; where the exam- 
ples that follow, §§ 4—7, are also explained. We learn from the chapter 
of the Analytics that ‘objections’, directed against the premisses of a 
syllogism (or enthymeme), may be either universal or particular: and 
that the syllogisms into which they are thrown are either in the first 
or third figure. 

é£ €avrov] which in the next sentence becomes aq’ éavrov, is, aS 
Schrader puts it, “Cum ex eo quod antecedenti enthymematis nobis oppo- 
siti, eiusdemque vel subiecto vel praedicato inest, contrarium argumen- 
tum exsculpitur, eoque id quod obiectum est confutatur.” An argument 
derived ‘from itself?’ must mean ‘from the opponent’s enthymeme itself’, 

‘and so retorted on him. 

§ 4. ‘Supposing for instance your adversary’s major premisses were, 
‘all love is good”, the objection may be opposed in two ways: either 
(universally) by saying that all want or defect’ (one of Plato’s notions of 
love, Philebus, comp. Rhet. I 11. 33, 12) ‘is bad: or particularly, that, if 
that were the case, the ‘Caunian love’ would never have passed into a 
proverb (this is a favticular instance; some love), if there had been no 
form of love bad at all.’ 

Kavmos épws] The reading of all MSS but Ac is xd\Acoros  Kaxtoros 
épws. Who could have divined from this, without the aid of that MS, that 
Kavwos was what the author had written? asks Spengel, Zvans. Bav. 
Acad, u,s. 1851, p. 50. What A really does read is Kavos according 
to Bekker, Kavvexos according to Spengel. 

The saying is proverbial for ‘an illicit, or unfortunate (fatally ending) 
passion’—in either case sovypos—such as that of Byblis for her brother 
Caunus ; which was srovnpds in both its senses, Suidas, s. v. émt rev pu) karop- 
Oovpévev émOuptadv’ Katvos yap xal BuBris ddeAdot édvarvynoay, Hesychius 
év Kavvg tyarac’ (under the next word we have Kavvés...kal méXts ‘Podov) 
kai 6 opodpds. Erasm. Adag. Amor. No.1. “De foedo amore dicebatur; 
aut si quis ea desideraret quae neque fas esset concupiscere neque liceret 
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assequi, Biblis Caunum fratrem impotenter adamavit; a quo cum esset 
repulsa, sibimet necem conscivit.” Ovid, Met. 1X 452—664, who says 
(662) that she wept herself to death, and was changed into a fountain, 
Byblis in exemplo est ut ament concessa puellae;, Byblis Apollinet cor- 
vepta cupidine fratris, Non soror ut fratrem, nec qua debebat amavit. 

§5. ‘The case of a contrary instance or objection is exemplified by 
the following, suppose the opponent’s enthymeme is this’ (i. e. has for its 
major premiss, is constructed upon the principle that, derives its conclu- 
sion from this), ‘that all good men’ (6 dyads, the definite article marks the 
class: note on I 7.13, comp. II 4.31), ‘or good men invariably, do good 
to all their friends, the objection may be taken, that the offostte is not 
true; that bad men don’t do harm to all theirs’. “The allegation of con- 
traries,” Poste, Zvansi. of de Soph. El. Appendix C, p.197. If it be true 
that all good men do good to all their friends, the contrary of this, that all 
bad men do harm to all theirs, must be true likewise. But the latter is 
known not to be universally true; to some of their friends bad men do 
harm, to others not: it is of necessary therefore that good men should 
always help all their friends; they may be good without that. So Victo- 
rius. Comp. Top. B 9,114 4 6 seq. where two other examples are given: 
oxorrety 8€...xat émt rod évavriov ro évavriov, oloy Ort rd ayaboy ovx é& 
dvdaykns 8v° ovde yap To Kaxdv Avinpov’ fj ef ToUTO, Kdkeivo. Kal ei 7 Bixato- 

avn éemornpn, kal 7 ddixia Gyvoa. xai el rd Sixaiws émsarnpovxds xat 
€ureipws, To adixws ayvoovvrws xai dmeipws. And again B 7, 113 @ 1 seq. 
ai peév oby mparat Bvo x.r.X....line 8, ra 8 Aura wavra rérrapa rote evavTingt. 
Td yap rovs pidous ev motety TH Tovs Hidous xaxaws évayrioy’ azo re yap évay- 
riov 7Oous éori, kal ro pev alperov To 8€ hevxrov. “ But the other four com- 
binations, benefiting a friend, hurting a friend: benefiting an enemy, 
hurting an enemy: benefiting a friend, benefiting an enemy: hurting a 
friend, hurting an enemy: are all respectively contraries.” Poste, u. s. 
Pp. 201. 

§ 6. ‘An example of an objection from szmilars (is the following), 
suppose the enthymeme (i.e. the premiss, as before,) to be, that those 
who have been injured always hate, (it may be. met by the objection,) “nay 
but, neither (no more than in the other case) do those who have been 
well treated always love”’. This, as Victorius observes, may plainly be 
taken as an example of the preceding kind of €voracts dio rov évaytiov. 
It may also exemplify that of ‘similars’, to which Arist. has here applied 
it. Ill treatment is no necessary proof of hatred, any more than 
kindness and benefits are necessarily accompanied by love. The pre- 
miss, ‘those who are injured always hate’, we encounter with the objec- 
tion, of a stmilar, parallel, case, that ‘those who are well treated don’t 
always love’, 
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Parallel cases are afso illustrated in Top. B 10, 114 4 25, but not as 
‘objections, though objections might be derived from them. 

§ 7. A fourth kind is that of, ‘judgments, or decisions proceeding 
from distinguished men: as for instance, if the enthymeme be, that 
drunkards should have allowance made for them (and be punished less 
severely than if they had been in their sober senses), because they sin in 
ignorance, an objection may be taken, that then Pittacus is no longer 
commendable (i.e. loses his due credit; is no longer an authority, as he 
is entitled to be); for (if he had been—on the supposition that the enthy- 
meme objected to is true,) he would not have enacted (as he did) a 
heavier penalty for an offence committed under the influence of intox- 
ication’, The axthority of Pittacus, which is of course maintained by 
the objector, is urged in opposition to the general principle laid down by 
the opponent, that indulgence should be granted to those who committed 
a crime in a fit of intoxication, because they were then out of their senses 
and had lost all self-control. 

If this were true, replies the objector, Pittacus, one of the seven “wise 
men,” would be no authority—which cannot be supposed—for he ruled the 
direct contrary, that drunkenness aggravated, not extenuated, the offence. 
The text, with the supplements usually required in translating Aristotle, 
seems to give a clear and consistent sense. Wahlen however, Zrams. 
Vien. Acad. Oct. 1861, p. 141, objects to alveros on two grounds; first, 
the word itself, as belonging only to Joetry, and secondly as inap- 
plicable here ; the meaning required being, that Pittacus is no wése man, 
for otherwise he would not have made such an enactment: that we must 
therefore read ovverds for aiverds. On the second ground I can see 
no necessity for alteration ; for the first objection, there is more to be 
said. alverds is a very rare word: only two examples of it are given 
in Steph. Zes. (this place of Aristotle is strangely overlooked) and 
both from foets, Antimachus and Alcaeus. Whether this is a sufficient 
reason for condemning the word in Aristotle I will not take upon me 
to decide. It is retained by all editors; and Aristotle’s writings are not 
altogether free from irregularities of grammar and expression not 
sanctioned by the usage of the best Attic writers. For instance, xuyro- 
raroy is quoted in Bekker’s Amecdota, I 101, as occurring in the mept 
mounrixns—doubtless in the lost part of that work. 

On this example, see Poste, Zvans. of de Soph. El. Appendix C. p. 199. 

On Pittacus, Diogenes Laertius1 4. In § 76, vouous 8€ €6nxe’ rp peOvorre, 
€ay apapty, Surdqy eivas thy Cnpiay’ va py peOvwct, moAAOU KaTAa THY RCO 
oivov yevopevov, Lesbos to wit, famous for its wine. He was bor 
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Mytilene in 651 B.C., and died in 569 B.C. Mure, Hist. Gr. Lit, 111 377. 
Clinton, /. H. sub anno. Aristotle also refers to this law of Pittacus, 
Pol. Ir 12, 1274 b 19 seq.s where the reason for enacting it is given. 
vopos & {tos avrov, 75 rovs peOvovras dy runricact, meio (nulay arorivew 
Toy mpovrea did yap rd mrelous UBpifew peOvovras } vipovras ov mpos 
Thy cuyyvepuny dréBreWev, Ore Set peOdovow Exew paddov, dAAG mpos ro 
cupdépoyv. Comp. Eth. N. Ill 7, 1113 5 30 sq. xal én’ avrg te cyvociv 
Kodd{ovory, éav aircos eivas Boxy Tis dyvolas, oloy rois peOvovoc Simda ra 
émcripca’...xvptos yap Tov pr) peOvobqvar, III 2, 1110 5 26, 

On the appeal to authorities, as paprupes, comp. I 15. 13, 14, 15 3 and 
note on II 23. 12. 

§§ 8,9. The following two sections, 8 and 9, are a summary repetition 
of what has been already stated more at length, 1 2.14—19, inclusive: 
on the materials of enthymemes and their varieties. 

‘Enthymemes being derived from four sources, or kinds of materials, 
probabilities, example, and signs certain and uncertain; in the first 
enthymemes being gathered (conclusions collected) from things which 
usually happen or seem to do so, that is, from probabilities; in the next 
(examples) from induction (by an incomplete inductive process), by 
means of similar (analogous, parallel) cases, one or more, when you 
first obtain your universal (the universal major, premiss or proposition, 
from which the conclusion is drawn) and then conclude (infer) the 
particular by an example’ (on this process and its logical validity, see 
the account of rapadecypa, Introd. pp. 105—107); ‘and (thirdly) by means 
of’ (through the channel, medium, instrumentality, 8a with genit.) ‘the 
necessary and invariable’ (reading xad dei dvros, ‘that which ever exists’, 
unchanging, permanent, enduring for ever), ‘by rexpypeov that is; and 
(fourthly) by signs, universal or particular’ (see on this, I 2. 16, the 
two kinds of signs: and the paraphrase of § 15—18, Introd. pp. 
163—5), ‘whether (the conclusion be) positive or negative (so Vict.); 
and the probable, (of which all these materials of enthymemes consist— 
with the solitary exception of the rexpypsov, which is very rarely used—) 
not being what is constant and invariable (always occurring in the same 
way, uniform) but what is only true /or the most part, it is plain that 
(the conclusion is that) all such enthymemes as these can be always dis- 
proved by bringing an objection: the refutation however is (very often) 
apparent and-not always real; for the objector does not disprove the 
probability, but only the necessity, (of the opponent’s statement)’. As 
mone of a rhetorician’s arguments is more than probable, this can 
always be done, but in a great many cases it is not fair. 

R” dxayeyijs are put in brackets by Spengel as an inter- 
‘tation which I have expressed in the translation, 
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it seems to me that ¢raywyfjs is quite justifiable, and may be retained: 
dca is at all events superfluous, and would be better away ; Victorius and 
Buhle had already rejected it. 

I have followed Vahlen (and Spengel in his recent Ed.) in supposing aet 
to have been omitted between xa} and dvros in the explanation of rexpyptov. 
Vahlen truly observes, Op. cit. p. 141, “that the rexpypioy rests not upon 
the necessary and being, but upon the necessary and ever-being,” (the 
permanent and invariable): referring to ded xal dvayxaioy in §10; Phys. B 
1966 13, ore rod é& dvdyxns Kal del, otre tov ws én rd moAU: Metaph. E 
1026 6 27, dor dv rois ovos Ta péev det doatrws fxovra kal €& dvayxns... 
ra 8 ¢& dvayxns pev ove ori ovd dei, ds & éxl ro mwodv: Ib. 1064 4 32, 
may 87 dapev elvar rd pév del xal €€ avayxns: 1065 a 2 ff.—which seem 
quite sufficient to warrant the alteration. ; 

dav re dy day re 2 (dv) ] sudauds 7, a rare ellipse of the subjunctive mood 
of elvac: Eur. Hippol. 659, és 1° dv ek3nuos xOovds Oncevs. Aesch. Agam. 
1318, rowwcadpeba dy ras dodadh BovAnpara (7). Paley, note ad loc., sup- 
plies other examples; and refers to Bettmann (on Mid. § 24, n. 143, p. 529 0, 
dq’ Fs av 4 ypads}), who gives two more, Antiphon de caed. Herod. § 32, é¢’ ois 

y rd wAeioroy pépos ris Bacavov; Plat. Rep. 11 370 E, dy av avrois xpeia. 

Victorius offers an alternative translation of the above words, ‘the 
real or apparent’ sign: but I think his first rendering, which I have fol- 
lowed, is the best. 

The contents of §§ 8—11 inclusive are paraphrased at length, with 
an explanation, in Introd. on this chapter, pp. 271—4; to which the reader 
is referred. § 10 (misprinted § 8) is translated on p. 272. 

$10 éwel ydp...0 dé xperxs}] On this irregularity, ered with the apo- 
dosis o $¢,—a case of Aristotelian carelessness, his attention having been 
diverted from éwei to 6 yey xaryyopdéy—see the parallel examples quoted 
On DIT 
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ay ovrws é\v6y of course cannot stand, though Spengel retains it in 

his recent text. It must be either ay ovroc dub, which seems the sim- 
- plest and most natural alteration ; or, as Bekker, ei ovrws evn. 

On the dicast’s oath, ywapy 179 dptorg, or more usually ry Sixaordry, 
xpivey, see Introd. note I, p. 273. 

§ 11. The evstasis may be made more probable in two ways, either 
by the consideration of the time, (as an a/7d2 for instance, shewing that at 
the time alleged the accused was elsewhere, see 11 23. 6, the topic of tzme: 
this use of the topic may be added to that which is illustrated there,) or 
the circumstances of the case; or most conclusively (authoritatively, 
cogently, weightily), by both: for in proportion to the multiplication of 
events or circumstances similar to your own case as you represent it, is 
the degree of its probability’. If Iam right in the interpretation of r@ 
xpove—see Introd. p. 274—ra wdeovaxis refers to rois mpdypacw, ‘facts 
and circumstances’, alone, If ‘the time’ meant ‘the number of recur- 
ring times’, it would surely be rots xpovors, not r@ xporp. 

§ 12. ‘Signs (except rexuypia), and enthymemes stated or expressed 
by (i. e. derived from, founded on) signs, are always liable to refutation, 
even though they be true and genuine, Jona fide, (vrdpxovra, really there, 
in existence; not imaginary or fictitious,) as was stated at the commence- 
ment of this work (I 2.18, Auréy 8€ xat rovro, this as well as the first, cay 
dAnOées 7): ‘for that no sign can be thrown into the regular syllogistic 
form is clear to us from the Analytics’. Anal. Pr. 1127. Introd. pp. 162, 3. 
It wants the universal major premiss, except in the single case of the 
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1-1 Sywpdy rt otX ovTW, AA\vTaAI, 3 om. ra 

§ 13. In this section the clause, day re yap fyepev...dAXws, should (it 
seems) be read thus: day re yap fyapey re ovx ovTe, AéAvrat, Sri ovK 
Gvayxaioy, el xal sdeiw 7 wreovdais GAXws’ and the succeeding, day re «ai... 
ovr, paxeréov re «rr. The first alteration of the punctuation, and e 
cai wheiw for # xal ra wdeiw, appear first in Spengel’s reprint of the Rhe- 
toric, in his Rhetores Graeci; the corresponding alteration of punctuation 
in the second clause occurs in his recent edition. Bekker, who had adopted 
the altered punctuation in his 2nd ed., has returned to the original one in 
his 3rd, whether by mere oversight, or intentionally, who can determine? 
At all events with the punctuation found in all the editions prior to Bek- 
ker’s 2nd, the sentences appear to be unintelligible. Vahlen, u.s., pp. 142, 
3, has adopted the same alterations with the addition of the not impro- 
bable but unnecessary one of éay re yap ¢xwpev tv 1. The connexion of 
the passage thus altered is this: There are two ways of meeting and 
refuting an opponent’s example, the rhetorical substitute for a complete 
induction: first, if we have an adverse or contradictory instance (ovx 
ovrw) to bring against his general rule—a case exceptional to the exam- 
ple or examples that he has collected in support of it—this is refuted, at 
all events so far as to shew that it is not mecessary, even though the 
majority of cases (r\elw xal mAeovdxts, ‘more of them and oftener’) of the 
same kind, or examples, are ‘otherwise’ (dAdos, are in another direction, 
or go to prove the contrary): or, secondly, if the great majority of 
instances are in, conformity with his rule (ovrws), and (which must be 
supplied) we have no instance to the contrary to adduce, we must then 
contend that the present instance (any one of his examples) is not ana- 
logous, not a case in point, that there is some difference either of kind 
and quality, or of mode, or some other, whatever it may be, between the 
example and that with which he compares it, which prevents its applica- 
bility here. The objection to this connexion and interpretation is of 
course the combination of ovy odrw with édy; which may perhaps have 
been Bekker’s reason for returning to the original punctuation. But as 
the sense seems to require the alteration of this, we may perhaps apply 
to this case Hermann’s explanation! of the conjunction of ov, the direct 
negative with the hypothetical ef, which may occur in cases where the 
negative is immediately connected, so as to form a single negative 
notion with the thing denied, and does not belong to the hypothesis: so. 
that ovy odrws being equivalent to dAXo or érepoy may stand in its place 
with the hypothetical particle: though no other example of this combi- 
nation with ¢av has been produced. In the choice between the two diffi- 
culties, the grammar, I suppose, must give place to the requirements of 
the sense. Neither Vahlen nor Spengel takes any notice of the gram-. 
matical irregularity. 

With xal ra eixéra in the first clause mpds is to be carried on fre 
mpos Ta mapaderyparadn. 

1 Review of Elmsley’s Medea, vv. 87, 348. [Comp. supra Vol. L.A 
p: 301.) 
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OVX Spotov H ovy cpoiws] represent similarity of quality, ro moeov, the 
third category ; and similarity of mode, conveyed by the adverbial termi- 
nation -ws. “ Non esse par, aut non eodem modo geri posse.” Victorius, 
§ 14. rexpnpta] ‘Certain, necessary, signs, and enthymemes of that 
sort (founded upon them), will not be found capable of refutation in 
respect of their not being reducible to the syllogistic form—which is 
plain to us from the Analytics (An. Pr. 11 27), and it only remains to 
shew that the fact alleged is false (or non-existent), But ‘if it be clear 
both that the fact stated is true, and that it is a necessary sign, ¢hen 
indeed it does become absolutely insoluble. For by demonstration (the 
rexunptev Converted into a syllogism) everything is made quite clear’; when 
once a thing is demonstrated, the truth of it becomes clear and indis- 
putable. On the rexpuypiov, I 2. 16,17, 18, povov yap ay dAnOes 7 GAurov dors, 


CHAP. XXVI. 

On the object and meaning of this short chapter, Victorius thus 
writes: “Omnibus iam quae posuerat explicatis, nonnulla quae rudes 
imperitosque fallere potuissent pertractat: ut bonus enim magister non 
solum quomodo se res habeat ostendit, sed ne facile aliquis a vero 
abduci possit, quae adversari videantur refellit.” He not only states 
what is true, but also guards his disciples against possible error. 

§ 1. ‘Amplification and depreciation is not an element of enthy- 
meme: by element I mean the same things as /ofic: for elements 
or topics are so many heads under which many enthymemes fall. 
But amplification and depreciation are enthymemes or inferences to 
prove that anything is great or little (to exaggerate and exalt, or dis- 
parage. depreciate, lower it), just as there are enthymemes to prove 

* is good or bad, or just or unjust, and anything else of 
Comp. XXII 13. On crotyeiov, and how it comes to 

. Toros, see Introd. pp. 127, 8. avéery and petody are in 
‘nder different divisions) of the xowot rowor, the Jocé 
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communissimi, which can be applied to all the three branches of Rhetoric : 
and they furnish (ave, Aristotle says,) enthymemes applicable to all the ei8 
in the three branches, as the good and bad treated in I 6, the greater 
and lesser good in I 7, fair and foul, right and wrong, in I 9g, just and 
unjust in I 13. Comp. II 18. 4, II 19, on the four xowwot rémoe; § 26s 
wept peyéBovs cai pixpornros, where he refers to the mpoempnpeva, the 
chapters of Bk. 1 already quoted, for exemplifications of it: and II 22. 16. 
It therefore (it is here spoken of as one) differs from the romor évOupn- 
parey of II 23. 24, which are sfecial topics of particular classes of en- 
thymemes. 

§ 2. ‘And all these are the subjects (or materials) of our syllogisms 
and enthymemes ; and therefore if none of these (good and bad, just 
and unjust, &c.) is a topic of enthymeme, neither is amplification and 
depreciation’, This is the first of the two possible mistakes that require 
correction. 

§ 3. The second is as follows. ‘ Neither are refutative enthymemes 
a distinct kind other than the demonstrative (those that prove the 
affirmative, construct, establish) ; for it is plain that refutation is effected 
either by direct proof, or by advancing an objection; and the froof 
is the demonstration of the opposite (the negative of the opponent’s 
conclusion)—to prove, for instance, if the object was to shew that a 
crime had been committed, that it has not; or the reverse. And there- 
fore ‘his cannot be the difference, because they both employ the same 
kind of arguments (steps of proof) ; for both bring enthymemes to prove 
one the fact, the other the negation of it (§ 4). And the objection is 
no enthymeme at all, but, as in the Topics, to state an opinion (a 
probable proposition) from which it will clearly appear either that the 
syllogism is defective (the reasoning, logic, is defective) or that some- 
thing false has been assumed (in the premisses)’. See II 22. 14, 15. 
II 25. 1, 2, where ayreovAAoyifer Gas stands for avramodecnwew here. It was 
stated, c. 22. 14, that “¢here are two kinds of enthymemes,” the deccrena 
and éAeyxrixa, founded on the distinction of constructive and destructive, 
affirmative and negative: in this passage that statement is so far Gop ji oagi 
rected as to deny that this is not a sufficient foundation fo: | 
of kinds; the mode of reasoning is the same in ome ar 
enthymemes they are the same. 

§ 4. On éy rois romxois, see note on II 22. 10, and ; 
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§ 5. ‘Now of the three departments of Rhetoric that require to be . 
treated, of examples, and maxims, and enthymemes, and the intellectual. 
(logical) part in general!, whence we are to obtain a supply of them, and 
how refute them, let us be satisfied with what has been already said: 
style and order (of the parts of the speech) remain for discussion’, 

Dionys., de Comp. Verb. c. 1, divides the art of composition into 
two branches, dirrijs ovons doxnoews rept mavras Tovs Aoyous, Viz. (1)6 mpay- 
partkos roros, the facts, or matter—Ar.’s wicrecs (in Rhetoric)—and (2) Aexri- 
xés, the style or manner. The latter is again subdivided into cvvOeats, 
‘composition’, combination, construction of words in sentences, and éxAoy} 
Trwy dvozarey, selection of single words. 

This (with the Josstble exception of ra Aowrd in 11 18. 5) is the first 
notice we have in this work that there zs anything to consider in 
Rhetoric beyond the proofs or mioress that are to be employed in per- 
suasion ; and the omission of any distinct mention of it up to this point 
is certainly remarkable. Of course those who regard the third book 
as not belonging to the system of Rhetoric embodied in the two first— 
(no one, except Rose, I think, goes so far as to deny the genuineness of 
the book as a work of Aristotle)—but as a separate treatise, founded on 
a different conception of the art, improperly attached to the foregoing, 
assume that the last words, Aowmoy 8é...rafews, are a subsequent inter- 
polation added to connect the second book with the third. Vahlen, 
Trans. Vien. Acad. Oct. 1861, pp. 131%, 2, has again shewn that arbitrary 
and somewhat dogmatical positiveness which characterises his criticism 
of Aristotle’s text. He pronounces, that of the last section, only the words 
which he alters into wept pév ody wapadetyparayv—eipyabw ryiy rocavra 
(omitting xat dAws rev wept yy dcavocav)—that is to say, only those which 


| 3 With ray wepl rhy didvotay, comp. Poet. XIX 2, rd pev of» wept rhy didvoray 
dy rots wepl prropixijs kelaOw. rovTo yap toy waddop Eéxelyns ris pedSov. Ears de 
gar, rip didroay raiira, doa v0 Tot Abyou Sei rapackevacOiva: which is followed 
Ba sot ac *~*-f summary of the principal subjects of Rhetoric. Instead of inferring 
mdence—as seems most natural—the indisputable genuineness of 
etoric, Vahlen (see below in text) uses this passage—to which 
as an argument against it; that the (assumed) interpolator 
“om Rhet. Ill x. 7, and ‘the Poetics’. 
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happen to agree with his theory, that the third book did not form part of the 
original plan of the work, “are to be regarded as genuine Aristotelian.” 
The promised proof of this theory, is, I believe, not yet forthcoming. 

Brandis is much more reasonable, Tract on Rhet.[Philologus tv i.|p.7,8. 
He thinks that the second and third parts (the contents of Bk. Ill, A€£s 
and rdéis) are already presupposed in the conception of the art expressed 
in the preface to the work. (This is certainly nowhere distinctly stated, 
and the spooOjxae and ra €£w rov mpayparos of I 1.3 seem rather to 
refer to the exaggerations and appeals to the feelings and such like 
topics, of which the ‘arts’ of the earlier professors were mainly composed. 
Still, the tricks of style, introduced by Gorgias and his followers into ~ 
their arts, may be included with the others, E.M. C). One of the 
hypotheses suggested by Brandis on the relation of this third book ta 
the two others seems to me highly probable. It is that the third book— 
which is in fact complete in itself (E. M. C.)—was written earlier than 
the rest, and before the author had arrived at his final conception of 
Rhetoric in its connexion with Logic; and was afterwards appended to 
the two others, instead of a new treatise written specially with a view 
to them; and this would account for the repetitions, such as that of 
III 17, which. certainly are difficult to explain, if the third book be 
supposed to have been written after, and in connexion with, the first and 
second. With regard to the references, as in cc. I and 10, to one of the 
preceding books, Brandis thinks they might easily have been introduced 
after the addition of the third to the two others, He altogether rejects 
the notion that any one but Aristotle could have been the author of it. 
(It has in fact all the characteristics of Aristotle’s style, mode of thought 
and expression, and nothing whatever which is out of character with 
him: on the other hand let any two sentences in this book and the Rhet. 
' ad Alex. be compared, and it is seen at once that the style, manner, and 
mode of treatment are all totally different. E.M.C.) Lastly he notes 
that it is characteristic of Aristotle’s writings (this, I think, deserves 
attention) zof to give a full account of the contents of the work at the 
beginning of it; and such omission of style and arrangement was all the 
more likely in the Rhetoric in so far as it was part of Aristotle’s theory 
of the art that everything but proof direct or indirect was non-essential 
and completely subordinate. He concludes, “I think therefore that I 
need not retract the expression I ventured on above (Sie zst ein werk 
aus einem gusse) that the Rhetoric is, more than most of Aristotle’s 
writings, a work made at one cast.” 

Spengel, in Azs tract on the Rhetoric, Mun. 1851, (Zrans. Bav. 
Acad. p. 40), though he thinks the phraseology of the passage requires 
alteration in one or two points to bring it into conformity with 
Aristotle’s ordinary manner, yet as the MSS all agree in giving the words 
as they stand in our text, says there is na ~~ ‘heir 
genuineness. On the connexion of ! e@ 
gives no opinion. In the note to 
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that it may have been added after the two first were composed. He 
pronounces strongly in favour of its genuineness, and against Rose, 
Pseudepigraphus, p. 3 and p. 137 note; adding, for the benefit of that 
critic, Aaec est nostrae aetatis ars critica. 
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ON 


B20 § 5. 
ei OuvaiT av. 
On av with optative after certain particles. 


The attempt to control the free expansion of the Greek lan- 
guage by rigorous rules which forbade the deviation from set 
forms of speech, and allowed for no irregularities of expression by 
which nice shades and varieties of thought and feeling might be 
conveyed; rules derived mostly from a somewhat limited observa- 
- tion, often from the usages of the tragic and comic writers alone, the 
least departure from which was to be summanily and peremptorily 
emended; this attempt, which was involved in the practice of 
scholars like Dawes, Porson, Elmsley and Monk and their followers, 
has been happily frustrated, and we have learned, chiefly under the 
guidance of Godfrey Hermann, to deal more liberally and logically 
with Greek grammar. That Hermann was infallible; that he did 
not sometimes overreach himself by his own ingenuity; that his 
nice and subtle distinctions in the interpretation of grammatical . 
variations are always well founded; or that he is always consistent 
in his explanations, I will not take upon me to assert: but it may at 
least be said that in this branch of scholarship, the application of 
logic to Greek grammar, he has done more than any other scholar, 
past or present. | 

On this principle, that of leaving the Greeks to express themselves 
as they please, let us not in the passage before us omit ay, though 
mss Q, Y>, Z> do so, but rather endeavour to explain it. 

The facts of the case are these. There are numerous instances 
in the Greek poets and prose writers of av joined with the opt. mood 
and various particles, in which ordinary usage would seem to require 
either the subj. with av or the opt. without it. ay and the opt. are. 
found (1) with relatives, as Thuc. vir 68, a dv yvoty elweiy, Plat. 
Phaed. 89 D, ots dv nyycattro. Xen. Memor. tv 1. 2, pynpovevew & éy 
pao, (this 1s immediately preceded by the ordinary grammar, 
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pavOavew ols mpocexorev, ‘to learn whatever they gave their attention 
to’, which must imply a change of meaning corresponding to the 
change of expression). Ib. de rep. Lac. 11 10, émerdrrev or év 
ayaov Soxoin elvat, (2) with ds, 8rws, 8g, with which the subj. and 
not the opt. is usually joined, Thuc. vi1l 54, day dv Soxoty. Aesch. 
Agam. 355, Omws av—PBédos yAiHiov oxynpeev. Arist. Av. 1337, 
yevoipay aerds, ws dv rorabeinv. Plat. Protag. 318 E, émws av, cum 
. optativo bis: and numerous examples in Herm. de Particula dv, 111 4, 
p. 151: four in Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 810. 4. (3) after 8rav (Aesch. Pers. 
450, Grav éxowloiaro), Srérav, éraSdv, Dem. adv. Onet. p. 865, § 6, 
érevday Soxipacbeinv, tws, twomep, Andoc. zepit prorypiov § 81, ews dv 
ot vopot Teetev, Soph. Trach. 687, éws adv appoaarp, Dem. c. Aphob. 
p. 814, €ws av doxipacbeinv, Pl. Phaedo 101 D, éws dv oxdato; péxpr 
wep, Pl. Tim. 56 D, péxpe wep av...yy yevorro; mplv, Soph. Trach. 2, 
apiv dv Oavor ts, Antiph. de caede Herodis, § 34, mpiv dv éyw EAPor. 
(4) After 8ouKa pi, Soph. Trach. 630, Sédoxa yap py mp A€yous av, 
and Philoct. 493, dv 8) zaAat’ dv é Grov dédou’ éyd py por BeByxor. 
Thuc. 11 93, zpoodoxia...un av qore.. émerAevoeav, Xen. Anab, v1 
I, I, €ketvo évvow py Aiav av taxd cwdpovicbeinv. (5) After et, etrep, 
Rhet. 11 20. 5, 11 23. 7, ef mpodoiy av, Ib. § 20, ef Soin av. Plat. 
Theaet. 170 C, oxomet ei €GéXou av, Men. 98 B, elzep re dAAo dainv av 
eidévat, Phileb. 21 D, et tis Séfarr av, Protag. 329 B, elrep GAAW TY... 
meoiuyy av, Legg. vil 807 B, ei fyrotwev dv. Ib. X 905 Cc. Rep. vis 
553E, oxomapev ef opotos av ety. Eur. Hel. 825, ef rus dy avareicatper. 
All, I conceive, or most of these well-established usages would have 
been condemned as solecisms by Dawes or Elmsley. 

In the first class of cases, where av with the opt. follows a relative, 
the simple explanation seems to be this. Take, for instance, the 
passage of Xen. Mem. Iv 1. 2, above quoted. pavOavew ols apoc- 
éxovey is “to learn whatever they gave their attention to”, the opt. 
indicating indefinite possibility, and the indefniteness implying a lia- 
bility to recurrence; an uncertainty as to when the thing will occur ; 
a possible frequency, which we express by the addition of ever to the 
relative ; whatever, whensoever. The addition of the conditional av 
suggests some condition attached to the act, and the “ whatever they 
attended to” becomes “‘ whatever they would, could, or might, attend 
to”, under certain circumstances which may be imagined but are not 
expressed. - 

In class (2) és dv, res dv with the opt. are usually explained big 
qguomodo (Hermann), ‘how’, ‘in what acF , which is equivalent to 
‘that’. Thus in the passage of Ans ‘ pba: , quoted, under this 
head, “Oh that I were changed im that so "! might fly”, 
us ‘how’, ‘in what way" es = 
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or imperative, as the grammars sometimes call it (Matth. Gr. Gr. 
§ 515, B, y), or rather a potential mood or conditional tense \ike that of 
the French and Italian verb. This is well illustrated by a passage of 
the Pseudo-Plat. Eryxias, p. 392 C, vmo 5& rav opixpay rovruv av 
paddov opyiowro, ouTws ws av paduora xaXrerurarot etyoay, where the 
addition of otrws shews how ws is to be interpreted. Herm. de Part. 
av, IV 11. 12, and III 4, Pp. 151 seq. divides these cases into two heads, 
the first, in which ws av, &c. signify guomodo,; the second, in which 
the conjunction retains its proper signification ‘that’, indicating the 
end or purpose, and the opt. with av is used only “ ubi finis is est, ut 
possit aliquid fieri’—where it indicates possibility under certain con- 
ditions. In all the examples that he gives, 111 11, the other explana- 
tion is equally applicable. 

(3) Conjunctions of “me, with ay and opt. Hermann in his 
treatise does not separate these cases from the rest, and deal with 
them as a separate class, as he does in the case of ws ay, &c., and 
the conditional sentence: the object of his first chapter on this 
subject, 111 4, is summed up (p.151) “apparet ex his reprehensione 
vacuum esse usum optativi pro coniunctivo, adiuncta particula ay :” 
from which it would appear that his object was rather the establish- 
ment of the fac? than the explanation of it. But the ut guid possit 
jiert may be intended to extend to all cases of opt. with av, though 
it is confined in expression to that of the particulae finales, ws, Orus, 
&c., p. 154. In his note on Trach. 2, he attributes the opt. @avor to 
the obUigua oratio in which it occurs: which -however leaves the ay 
unaccounted for. ‘The me or tense of the preceding verb has at all 
events nothing to do with the explanation ; the preceding verb is not 
always a past tense. Perhaps it may be sufficient to say, that it 
appears from numerous examples, that the optative with or without 
av may be used in the same constructions with conjunctions express- 
ing time, as the subjunctive with or without av (ay being often 
omitted, especially in verse, with mpiv, éws, &c.) with a slight 
difference of sense; the subjunctive expressing as usual a future 
expectation, the optative the bare possibility, or the zndefinite issue of 
an event, the av, as usual, adding the notion of certain conditions to 
which it is subject. 

These differences are so nice and subtle, that they are often 
hardly capable of being expressed in translation: unless it happer 
as is not often the case, that there are words in the one langua ge CO) 
responding to those which we wish to render in the 6 other, 
suggest exactly similar associations. Perhaps the 
apw Oavy or ply av Oavy, and zpiy Oavoe 
by ‘ere he shall or may be dead’, ane 
plying uncertainty or mere pogail 
come to mpty dv Odvo., where tl 
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which it may occur, is added, it seems impossible to convey the 
whole by any tolerable English translation, since we have nothing 
corresponding to dv, a word of two letters, suggestive of associations 
which would require in English certainly more than one word to 
express. 

(4) The same explanation may be applied to the rare cases in 
which py preceded by dé5ocxa or something equivalent is followed by 
the optative with av. 

On these cases Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 814 c, expresses a similar 
opinion. “The opt. is also used in its secondary meaning to express 
more decidedly a doubt as to the realization of the object, a 
possibility only of its being so (this is Hermann’s explanation of the 
signification of the mood): av is added when the suspicion is supposed 
to depend upon a condition: Xen. Anab. vi 1. 29” (quoted above). 

The reason why the subjunctive after particles of purpose (ws, 
omws, &c.), time, and fear (uq) is most usual, and the opt. com- 
paratively rare, so as to appear even irregular, is that the former of 
the two moods, which conveys merely the future expectation, is the 
expression of the direct and immediate tendency of the impulse or 
emotion; of that which the subject would naturally and usually feel : 
whereas the notion of possibility and condition would be, in com- 
parison with the other, very rarely suggested. 

(5) The fifth class of cases of opt. with av, with e or other 
' conditional particles, is treated by Hermann in a special chapter, 
u.s.,c. 11, and abundantly illustrated. He distinguishes two varieties 
of these, one peculiar to the Epic poets, “particulam (sc. ay) sic 
adiectam habens, ut magis ad voculam conditionalem, quam ad 
optativum pertineat : quare cultior sermo ut non necessariam omittit,” 
p.171. In the second, “nihil nisi particula conditionalis vel finalis 
ad optativum rectae orationis cum ay coniunctum accedit,” p. 173. 
That is to say, if the optative with dy can be used in an independent 
proposition, as the conditional tense (see above), it may equally well 
be so used with a conditional particle attached, which is the mere 
addition, and nothing more, to the independent proposition, and 
does not affect the construction: and this is the view I had myself 
taken. And this is especially true when «i, as often happens, has 
lost its conditional force, and become the mere equivalent of 


aie. ‘thas’ It also is frequently used interrogatively, as motepov (Some 








er instances exemplify this); and as wdrepov can of course be 
a with d av and opt. in their ordinary sense, so likewise can ei, 
Me stands for the other. There is an actual example of this in 
t Eryx. 393 B, 7popnv worepov av dain, ‘whether he would 


._ppendix C to Aesch. Suppl. Ed. 2 with Latin Com- 
note on “ws ay with opt.”, which is withdrawn 
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